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Tue story of steel is one of the great epics of America. A hundred years ago iron 
was mined from hundreds of small deposits scattered through the hills of the North- 
east; the ore was smelted near where it was mined. The old names of half-forgotten 
towns remain on the map today, like Dover Furnace, almost on the line between New 
York State and Connecticut. 

Then came two great developments: the discovery of the process for making steel, 
and the location of tremendous deposits of iron ore in the hills of northern Minnesota— 
the Vermillion and Mesaba Ranges behind Duluth. 

Today the ore mined in Minnesota travels across the Great Lakes by the ship-load, 
destined for the mills at Gary, Illinois, or Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, or Pittsburgh. 
There it is smelted with the coal from Pennsylvania coal mines, and the coke that comes 
up from the South. In the steel mills, huge overhead cranes carry tremendous weights 
from place to place, handling steel rails with the deftness of a woman threading a needle. 
Long trains of small cars or kettles filled with red-hot ore go trundling past; at night the 
sky is lit by the great white-red flares from the blast furnaces. Thousands of men work 
in a single mill, yet the huge sheds seem almost empty; nearly everything is done by 
machinery. 

And on steel a great part of our American civilization is founded: Rails for thousands 
of miles of railroads; steel for automobiles and all sorts of motors and power-plants; 
steel for skyscrapers and steamships; steel for farm machinery and tools, and wire, 
and razor blades. 

In this issue of BOYS’ LIFE we publish a story by Raoul Whitfield, called O/d Roarer. 
We told you last month it was coming. It is the first of a series of tense stories of the 
great mills where steel is made. 





SFE which one you like best of these three stories: Tote Fair, The Lone One, and The 
Phantom Monoplane. Snagboat, eagles, and aviation. You may find that you like 
all three so well that you can’t decide. 





G ENERAL HOWE’S DOG, that starts the issue, carries along the series of Washington 
Bi-Centennial stories that started in February with Oxt of Defeat. 





HEN there is the fourth Should I Go to College? article. Ina way it’s the most important 

one of the whole series, because it deals with the main reason for going to college 
at all—the question of what you are going to do afterwards. We think you'll be mak- 
ing a mistake if you don’t read it, and analyze it, mighty carefully—and then do a little 
intensive thinking about where the next ten years will be taking you. 





Next 








THEY suspected him from the first; he was darker-skinned than the rest of them, and 
he looked like a Spaniard. They couldn’t be absolutely sure, but they all felt unsafe 
with him as a ship-mate. Even the captain. 
It’s a good story. The Secret Hundred, telling of the days when the little Dutch Re- 
public fought for its existence against the mighty power of Spain, with sturdy Dutch 
seamen grappling the great Spanish galleons on the North Sea. In BOYS’ LIFE for May. 





our on the Pacific Coast, spiked shoes are already snicking black cinder-paths at 

Stanford, and the University of Southern California, and the University of Washing- 
ton, and all the other coast colleges. Runners limbering up. Weight men heaving the 
shot. Sprinters practicing starts. Distance men jogging around the oval, around and 
around, endlessly. The Olympic Games coming in August! 

You can follow the story of a great sprinter in Front Page Stuff, by F. N. Litten, that 
we're going to publish next posh At least, they thought he ought to be a great sprinter. 
Only he couldn’t quite make it. Something lacking. Something wrong. Then, the 
emergency. Not on the cinder-path at all—but front page stuff, just the same! 





THe to get started on that Olympic Games dope, too! _ 

As a starter, we’re going to give you an article by Lyndon Babcock on the origin 
and development of the Grecian Olympics: The Ancient Olympic Games. 

Just as a starter. | fe! ’ 





IS THERE anything sharper than the rivalry between cadets at an Army aviation school? 
Or more dangerous, if it gets out of hand, and the rivals take their enmity into ma- 


“meuvers a couple of miles above the ground? You'll have a chance to get the thrill of a 


bitter competition, under conditions that might at any moment mean death, or perhaps 
disgrace, in Dodo Days, by Richard Nance. Another of the May stories! ' 
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The newest knickers and longies open and close 
as fast as aviator’s clothes! e You dress with the same 
Talon slide fastener* famous fliers use! 


am HH! 


HAS THE NAME ON THE SLIDER 


Speed! Speed! Diving and sweeping through the air 
lanes! Living in terms of seconds... miles per hour! 
No fumbling with clothes for these speed boys of the 
air. When they dress they dress in a hurry! e Their 
flying clothes shut tight with one pull of the Talon 
slide fastener . . . the fastest, smoothest, closing de- 
vice ever made! One pull and they have a smooth 
closing that leaves no bulges! Closes and stays closed. 
Aviators and Explorers say, “It’s the greatest idea in 
the world.” e And now you can have this same Talon 
closing speed in your own separate longies and 
knickers! e You'll have the same smooth seam. The 
same neatness. The same speed in dressing. You'll be 
proud of the Talon slide fastened longies or knickers 
you get. Proud to show other boys how your longies or 
knickers copy the aviator’s way of closing and opening 
their clothes. e To get exactly the same slide fastener 
in your knickers that are used on all famous aviator 
suits, look for the name Talon on the metal slider. 
« NEW YORK « BOSTON 
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Above —The tweed knickers depend upon the 


FREE | PICTURES — FIVE FAMOUS 
s FLIERS! To every boy who sends 
us the price tag or size tags or the name from theTalon 
fastened knickers or longies he buys, we will send 
a set of five pictures of America’s greatest fliers! 


Talon slide fastener for a neat appearing front. 
You dress in a jiffy! No bulging... it’s smooth! 
Below —The flannel longies are new and popular 
slacks. The Talon slide fastener at the hip makes 
them fit snugly at the waist and hang correctly. 


*There is a special TALON SLIDE FASTENER 


for every application 
April 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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ib wer FORGE, 1777, a 
Continental soldier on picket 
duty and a dog. 


ITH lips set in a hard line and blue eyes 

flashing, William Dale, a young Continen- 

tal soldier from Connecticut, crouched 

behind the base of an uprooted oak on a 
tree-dotted hillside and peered along the barrel of his 
musket, a finger quivering on the trigger. Above the 
sights of his weapon he could see a group of black 
boulders on the opposite slope some two hundred yards 
distant; and he knew that hidden among those rocks 
lay a heav y-set, heavy-jowled Redcoat who, in a 
peculiar sense, was his enemy. 

It was late in the year 1777, and Washington’s 
ragged army were in winter quarters at Valley Forge 
while the main body of Howe’s force occupied Phila- 
delphia. Save for occasional shots exchanged between 
pickets, as in the case of William Dale and the Red- 
coat across the valley, there had been little activity 
on the part of either army. Serious warfare was un- 
likely before the winter dragged to a close. 

A bitterly hard winter it had been thus far, and 
the bitterness of it seemed to have got into the soul 
of William Dale—a bitterness directed, not against 
the British in general, but against that one man lying 
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The heavy-jowled British picket challenged them, then 
gave the word for them to advance 


GENERAL HOWE’S DOG 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS LOVELL 


concealed there on the far hillside. It seemed to 
William that nothing could possibly , assuage his 
feelings except to catch his enemy unawares and let 
him have the contents of his musket! And so he 
crouched, shivering and hungry, but hopeful that the 
man would expose himself as a target. 

With feet bound in wisps of straw against the freezing 
cold, a woollen nightcap on his head beneath the faded 
blue three-cornered military hat, and a thin, discolored 
blanket about his shoulders after the manner of so many 
of his comrades, William had been doing picket duty 
on the hillside for the past week. He recalled the first 
three days of that week. On the first day, when he 
took over the post, there had been a different enemy 
picket on the opposite hillside—a younger man, per- 
haps not more than twenty or thereabouts. 


T THE end of an hour, during which the two 
pickets had been content merely to watch, the 
man on the other hillside waved his hand and then, 
with a friendly grin, shouted, “Hi, Yankee Doodle! 
How’s the weather over yonder?” 

William knew that it was not uncommon for enemy 
pickets to exchange friendly words, and he shouted 
back across the still air of the valley, “It’s cold!” 

“Well, it’s cold over here too!” 

William made no response, and presently the Red- 
coat shouted again, ‘““Why don’t you build a fire, 
Yankee Doodle?” 





“Why don’t you?”’ William replied. 

*“Will you shoot if I gather some wood?” 

“Not if you'll let me do the same.” 

““Give you my word!”’ said the Redcoat. 

William saw him stand erect, wave his hand again, 
and then set about gathering twigs and branches near 
his shelter of rocks. William rose and stepped out 
from behind the base of the tree and began to break 
off some of the upper branches. Half an hour later he 
had a fire burning against the upstanding roots of the 
oak; and he could see smoke rising from among the 
rocks across the valley. 

During the three days that the pickets faced each 
other the arrangement lasted; and on the second day 
they made another bargain. Food was scarce in the 
American camp, and such rations as the men drew 
were highly flavored with salt. William, therefore, 
was tortured by thirst a good part of the time—a 
thirst that he found impossible thoroughly to quench 
by means of snow that covered the ground. But in 
the valley at the base of the hill there was a small ice- 
bound stream that meandered to join the Schuylkill 
farther to the north. 

“Hi, Redcoat!”’ he shouted. ’ 

“Hi, Yankee Doodle!’’ came the friendly answer. 

“Will you let me go down to the brook for a drink?”’ 

“Yes, if you'll let me go down too!” 

And so, off and on during their period of duty, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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AN you imagine an entire school for the sake of the old school was one thing, but doing since last fall, and you’ve got half of the football fa 
“Pt ; it just to have the fellows give you the merry ha ha and squad with you. And yet—15-0!” 
grinning from ear to ear like some pe aire gh mene 8S . ~et “Maybe ‘t's th h” silt aul i go: 
. tic Cheshire cat? Try it, and roll about in glee every ime your cranium stopped a Maybe it’s the coach,” suggested another well- to 
gigan . rf ; ’ swishing defense crosse, well; that was a horse of wisher. ‘‘ While it’s nice of Dr. Walker to volunteer to | 
i you'll get a life-size picture of the another color. Nevertheless, he and eleven other coach you, still he’s a doctor, not a coach.” cs 
ancient and vener able Pierre Academy bewildered teammates stuck to their guns and occa- “He was one of the star players of Johns Hopkins,” Sd 
f as it spread itself around the lacrosse sionally to the ball—it hadn’t yet occurred to them to defended Chug warmly. “We couldn’t get a better to 
field to watch its maiden team play stick to an opponent—and plugged their way through coach. if we spent a fortune. Give us time, fellows, he 
4 their first game. the game with no injury so serious that it couldn’t be time and a few new bones. (Unwrap my spine from sta 
i repaired by a reasonably well-equipped machine shop. my lower ribs, will you, Jack?) We can’t learn with- 
The game wasn’t so bad, considered as a marathon, out playing. Next week we'll correct some of our suy 
we REFER to the student body, but even the old and the score of 15-0 didn’t quite do them justice, as mistakes.” me 
BE} buildings looked as though they’d like to leave they made several shots that might have entered the “But you're going to do the Academy more harm Ch 
dt their foundations and stalk across the field, net if the opposing goalie hadn’t stopped them. That, than good,” insisted Lem earnestly. ‘That game tre 
” holding their brick sides to keep from cracking at least, was the consensus of opinion of those students with Lake College is played on Alumni Day. Some of sch 
f apart as they laughed at the antics of those chaps who who came up to Chug’s room to patch up the remains the rich graduates whose endowments we need are rec 
3 were rushing in with lacrosse sticks where angels and offer wise cracks. beginning to complain of the lack of spirit and what- licl 
; should fear to tread in armor. “You’d better cancel that game with our friend not here, and it won’t change their mind to see your ‘ 
Yes, sir, in armor, and if you don’t believe me just the enemy from Lake College,”’ advised Lem, one of team get smeared by Lake College.” me 
get tangled up in a good brisk lacrosse game and you'll the volunteer counsellors. ‘“‘They’ve licked us in Cx chs 
know how a rug feels when it’s getting smacked. every sport in the calendar, and you're just offering " Bb gee school spirit and what-not depend on win- ing 
Chug Hawkins—don’t ask me why they call him them another scalp.” ie ; ; ning teams?’’ asked Chug as Jack massaged wh 
Chug—knew how that rug felt before the game had “Cancel my eye,” returned Chug indignantly. “We his back. < 
i been under way five minutes. But he didn’t mind started lacrosse just to lick those unlickable beggars. “No,”’ admitted Lem, but he added with some Ler 
f that. It was his own fault, charging clumsily against Say, Jack,’”—this to his roommate—‘“‘can this crater truth, “Winning teams often depend on_ school “Vy 
Hi husky defense men who had a perfect right to slash at in my head be plugged with solder?” spirit, and if this game is a farce it'll convince the old cra 
his stick, but it was the only way he knew how to “Concrete would be better,” advised Jack after a grads that something’s wrong.” 
charge so he grinned and tried it again and again, and judicious inspection. ‘“‘Don’t mind Lem. . He’s a “It’s not going to be a farce,” asserted Chug. “In B 
took the wallops as philosophically as he could. He calamity howler.” fact, we are going to lick em. What d’ya think of 
didii’t mind them, but he did mind the hoots of de- “I’m only trying to lead your groping steps from that?” it. 
light from the crowd. Furnishing a Roman holiday pitfalls,’ objected Lem. “You've been practising “IT think it’s a lot of applesauce. And so do you. wil! 
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And so does the rest of the school. No one takes this 
team of yours seriously.” 

Chug, sprawled on a table and squirming under 
Jack’s vigorous hand, sat up with a jerk. “Maybe 
that’s why the alumni think the place is going to 
pieces,” he retorted. “The students never take any 


team seriously. They’re licked before they start. 

Well, they haven’t got our lacrosse team licked. We’re 

going to use the games between now and Alumni Day 

to develop our teams, and when Lake College comes 
here to manhandle us as usual, they’re going to get 

a terrible jolt. Now you guys run along while I get 

back in dry dock for repairs.” 

Another laugh went over the student body when 
Chug’s brave words reached them. This was rich! 
Maybe they would trim Lake College after all. 
Maybe when Lake College heard of this they’d laugh 
so hard they couldn’t play lacrosse. And so the wits 
and the clowns and the wise-crackers of the school 
made merry at Chug’s expense, while a few of the more 
knowing students, with the interests of the Academy 
at heart, wished that Chug hadn’t picked Alumni Day 
of all times to play their traditional rival. 

The reason for this earnest wish was that it was well 
known that the Academy, financially, was in a bad 
state. All of its revered traditions, the roster of its 
famous sons, the really admirable code of honor that 
was bred in its bones, could not shield it from the fact 
that its endowments had been nearly wiped away by 
the business depression, and that it would have to 
close its doors unless help appeared. Appeals had 
been made to some wealthy alumni, but they were only 
lukewarm in their response. The old place wasn’t 
what it used to be, they said. Why, in their day 
Pierre Academy was an athletic giant. It ruled the 
roost with triumphant teams in every sport, and with 
the alumni this tradition of victory overshadowed 
other and perhaps finer things that the Academy could 
offer its sons. No, the splendid spirit of the old school 
was gone. Why continue to support the shell? 

But the students, when they weren’t smiling at 
Chug and his team, knew that even if athletic prowess 
had left the school, there still re- 
mained much that was worth- 
while. And the imminent danger 
of their alma mater’s extinction 
awoke new loyalty and a vague 
desire to get out and punch some- 
body in the nose if it would help 
the school any. And then a re- 
markable thing happened. The 
lacrosse team scored a goal. 

It was like a hen’s first egg, or an 
author’s first check. It showed 
that it could be done. True, it 
was only one goal, and the visiting 
team were impolite enough to 
score ten, but it was a goal just 
the same, scored by the redoubt- 
able Chug who had somehow 
learned how to roll by a blocking 
defense. And when, a week later, 
the team scored two goals as a 
result of some unexpected team- 
work, and held their opponents to 
six, the Academy awoke to the 
fact that their lacrosse team was 
going places and beginning 
to do things. 

“They actually had a 
cheering section on the 
field to-day,”’ grunted Chug 
to Blair, one of his wiry 
homes. “I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

Lem, dropping in after 
supper for his weekly com- 
ments on the game, gave 
Chug a hint of the new 
trend of thought in the 
school. “Say, Chug, d’ya 
reckon there’s a chance of 
licking Lake College?” 

“Talk sense. What you 
mean is, do I think there’s a 
chance of Lake College lick- 
ing us. No, I don’t. But 
why this interest?” 

“Why, er, nothing,” said 
Lem, suddenly embarrassed. 
“We'd all like to see you 
crash through, that’s all.” 


UT that wasn’t all, and 
*/ the lacrosse team knew 
it, Just as a drowning man 
will grasp at a straw, so 
Were the fellows grasping at 
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Chug leaped into the air and crashed into 
him with the force of 2 young avalanche 


the lacrosse team as their final hope in this matter of 
convincing the alumni that there was still life in the 
school and would they please send SOS check at once. 
Chug and his teammates looked upon this rising 
spirit with little enthusiasm. School spirit was some- 
thing more unselfish and finer than the mere desire of 
victory for material reasons. Still, the new spirit, 
unsatisfactory though it was, was better than the old 
apathy, and after all, a genuine love for the school 
was behind it. 

.The gap between the Academy team and its oppo- 
nents had closed to two goals the week before Alumni 
Day. This should have warned Lake College, in spite 
of the fact that Pierre had not won a single game. 
But Lake College was the big noise in prep lacrosse, 
and let it be known that only a skeleton squad would 
make the trip to the Academy. “That for you,” they 
said in effect. ‘We don’t need substitutes.’ And so 
they sent up a bare team with but two substitutes, 
end gave notice that 
they were going to close 
a successful season by 
running up a score like 
the war debt. 

The morning of 
Alumni Day threw a pall 
over the entire school. 
The graduates had ap- 
pointed a committee to 
inquire into the state of 
health of the Academy, 
and to see if the place 
was worth saving. Re- 
ports leaked through to 
the student body that 
the committee was satis- 
fied with nothing; in fact, 
they seemed to have 
decided in advance that 
rigor mortis had set in, 
and it was with diffi- 
culty that they were 
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persuaded to remain for the game. It was doubtful if 
even a stirring victory for the home team could help 
much now. At least, so did rumor reach Chug and 
the team. It should have taken the heart out of them, 
but it didn’t, and they felt a warming of the blood 
as they appeared on the field and the crowd gave them 
a rousing cheer. Jack nodded cynically toward the 
stands. “They'll cheer for us when it means their 
salvation,’’ he commented. 

Before Chug could reply another cheer arose. This 
came from a small group in the center of the stands. 
“The old grads,” said Blair. ‘“There’s a cheer worth 
listening to.” 

At that moment the Lake College team appeared, 
and their supporters on the opposite side of the field 
stood up and hailed their all-conquering twelve. 
They spread out on the field and began passing balls 
around with a combination of speed and accuracy 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Who was this who had the nerve to interfere 
with the night mail? An aerial stick up? Tub 
set his teeth grimly and continued on his course 


THE PHANTOM MONOPLANE 


By Captain Burr Leyson 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


f fp story of a daring night 
robbery of the air mail by the 
crew of a mysterious plane. 


UB” ROGERS was bored as he sat in 

the cockpit of his Boening mail plane and 

listened to the monotonous roar of the 

motor hurtling him through the clear cold 
night. There seemed utterly nothing to do. The 
air was calm as a mill pond, the sky sparkled with 
stars and ahead stretched an endless succession of 
beacons leading over the flat level country below. 
Cleveland lay still nearly an hour away and after 
three hours of steady flight from New York he began 
to look forward to landing. Flying in such ideal 
conditions held little of interest to Tub after fifteen 
years in the game. Nor did the beautiful scenery 
below appeal to him other than in the very practical 
sense that it offered innumerable good emergency 
landing places. The “dirty” part of the run, the 
section over the Alleghenies, was behind and as he 
impatiently watched the clock on the dashboard in 
front of him it seemed that he would never reach 
Cleveland and complete his night’s run. 

Then he suddenly jerked erect and shot a startled 
glance back over his shoulder. From above, out of 
an apparently clear and empty night there shot a daz- 
zling beam from a searchlight which swung in a wide 
arc and then settled on his plane silhouetting every 
strut and wire in an intense light! Tub, trying to 
peer past the blinding rays of light and determine its 
source, abruptly swung his plane to one side and dove. 
For an instant he could make out the vague shape of 
a small monoplane above him and then he was once 


more blinded by the glare of the light as the other 
plane followed him down. Then as suddenly as the 
light had appeared, it went out leaving Tub blinking 
and trying to pierce the gloom of the night with strain- 
ing eyes. 

A moment later the light again snapped on, a scant 
hundred feet from him and level with his eyes. But 
this time it was swung upwards and Tub could see 
an erect figure standing in the rear cockpit of the 
plane. Every detail stood out and he saw that it was 
a man motioning to him to descend and land! Then, 
to make sure that Tub would obey his signals, the 
figure held aloft a Thompson sub-machine gun. Its 
deadly mechanism glinted in the light and a wave of 
anger surged up in Tub. Who was this that had the 
nerve to interfere with the night mail? An aerial 
stick-up? Tub set his teeth and grimly continued 
on his course. 

As if sensing his determination, the raiding plane— 
for it was obvious that it could be none other—swung 
in closer to Tub’s ship and then there was a sudden 
staccato burst of machine-gun fire. Instinctively, 
Tub ducked his head and grabbed his revolver to 
answer the fire. A revolver against a machine gun! 
It seemed hopeless but there might be a chance yet. 

Tub stuck the nose of his plane down and opened 
the motor wide. The ship shot ahead and for a mo- 
ment it seemed that the pursuer would be left behind. 
But no such luck! The other ship slid up alongside 
of Tub’s with an effortless ease that told him of tre- 
mendous speed, far more than he could ever hope to 
attain. Again the chatter of the “Tommy” broke 
out above the roar of the laboring motors, and this 
time it meant business. 

Tub saw a center-section strut suddenly buckle 
from the impact of a bullet and shot after shot tore 


through the forward part of the ship. Then they 
began to ping off the motor. An instant later the 
motor began a mad clattering and then stopped. 
There was nothing left to do now but land and make 
the best of it. Easing the weakened ship out of the 
dive as smoothly as possible, Tub scanned the country 
below for a landing place. There seemed to be plenty 
of large smooth fields and he sought to find one that 
bordered a main highway. There was a chance that 
passing cars would be attracted to the field by his 
descent and the lights from the flares he intended to 
release. Perhaps there would be help available or 
that the aerial hijackers would not dare the risk of 
appearing in front of a crowd for fear of being recog- 
nized later. 

Picking out what looked to be an ideal field near 
a main highway, Tub glided down and slowly swung 
around into the wind. He was still some fifteen hun- 
dred feet up and over half a mile from the field when 
he pulled the release on one of his two landing flares. 
There was a faint “plop” as the parachute on the 
flare opened and fired the magnesium. Then the 
countryside below was bathed in a. brilliant white 
light. Tub nosed down his ship and started to ma- 
neuver for the landing. 


7 monoplane which had been ‘riding the air im- 
mediately behind and above ‘him, suddenly dipped 
down and came alongside. It crowded in on Tub 
and the figure of the man in the back cockpit mo- 
tioned him to bear to the left where there was another 
large field remote from the road. Stubbornly de- 


_- termined to avail himself of any chance, however 
- slim, of saving his mail, Tub refused’ to turn and 


continued ‘his glide. Then the’ vicious rat-tat-tat of 
the “Tommy” again broke out and once more bullets 
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He dove directly at it as if intent on crashing 
into it and bringing them both to earth in a 
flaming mass of wreckage 


sang perilously near his head. Reluctantly, Tub 
turned and headed for the other field, pulling the re- 
maining flare release as he did. He wanted to attract 
all the attention possible before he landed, although 
he felt that there was little chance of aid reaching him 
in time. Then, there was always the chance that one 
of the bandits would be careless when they came to 
get the mail bags and he might have an opportunity 
to use his automatic. 

The field stretched out before him—a wide expanse 
of level turf bounded by a low fence. Tub rolled 
back the stabilizer wheel, flipped on his landing lights 
and cocking the ship up at a sharp angle, side-slipped 
in over the fence. He came in as slowly as possible 
and set the ship down, slamming on his brakes and 
bringing it to an abrupt halt, intent on taking instant 
advantage of any slip on the other pilot’s part. 

But the pilot, with superlative skill, followed Tub’s 
every move and brought his plane to a halt close be- 
side him. The man in the rear seat swung the search- 
light on Tub and jumping out, covered him with the 
Thompson gun as he slowly approached to within 
a few feet of the plane. There wasn’t a hope of 
Tub’s being able to surprise him. Robbery under 
arms was apparently no new trick to him. 

“Stick em up,” he growled in a harsh voice, “‘and 





get out of that crate—slow and easy—and when 
you’re out reach down and drop that pop gun of yours 
on the ground. And don’t try anything smart,” he 
added as he patted the “Tommy,” “or I'll typewrite 
yuh a letter with this.” 

Tub slowly arose in his seat and then clambered 
down to the ground. Inwardly he seethed with rage 
but it would be suicidal to attempt anything. He 
was covered by the machine gun and for all he knew, 
the pilot of the other ship had him covered, as well. 
He slowly reached down for his gun and taking it 
out of the holster, dropped it at his feet. 

‘Kick that over here,” ordered the bandit. “Now 
get up there and heave out them bugs of mail—all of 
them.” 

As Tub mounted up on the wing and started to 
undo the fastenings of the mail compartment, he 
scrutinized the squat little figure of the gunman, 
trying to catalogue every detail of his features. But 
there was little to be seen. The man’s helmet and 
goggles hid the greater part of his face and only the 
swarthy lower part of his features was visible. Im- 
patient at Tub’s slowness, he waved the Thompson 
gun and curtly ordered him to hurry. Soor. the bags 
were in a heap on the ground. 

““Now you, take them registered bags out of that 
mess and get them over to theship and make it snappy. 
We've gotta date somewheres else and we can’t keep 
?em waitin’, you know. Like you guys say, ‘the mail 
must go,’”’ laughed the gunman. 

While the thickset little gangster kept him under 
the menace of his gun, Tub carried the registered 
mail pouches to the other plane. It stood a bare 
fifty feet away with its engine idling over, ready for 
an immediate getaway. As he neared the plane Tub 
felt that in some manner it was vaguely familiar. 
Yet for the life of him he could not place what it was. 
The trim little monop'ane certainly was not of 
American manufacture. It was obviously foreign 
and he had seen its like somewhere. But where? 

“Well,” thought Tub, “there are few of those ships 
around this country and they’re not going to get away 
with this as easily as they think. You can’t get away 
with flying around a plane like that. It’s too different 
and somebody’s going to spot it sooner or later.” 

He shot a g ance at the lower side of the wing 
where the Federal identification number should be 
painted, but none was there, nor did any appear on 








the rudder. Where the number should have been 
was covered with a large rectangle of solid black 
fabric held firmly in place by snap fasteners and the 
same applied to the rudder. 

“Never mind standin’ there gapin’, get them sacks 
in that cockpit,” the little gunman barked at Tub. 
“We're movin’ out of here quick before we have 
company. Everyone around here will be over in 
aminute. Snap into it!” 

Aided by a fierce kick from the thug, Tub staggered 
forward and dumped the mail bags into the plane. 
Then he was ordered to one side as the gunman swung 
aboard. With a laughing shout of “See you again 
when we need some more easy dough, you poor sap,” 
the pilot gave the ship the gun and they roared off 
into the darkness. 


— stood there speechless with anger and swore 
that they’d see him again but not as they thought. 
If he could only recall that vague something that was 
so familiar about the plane. What was it? Where 
had he seen it before? But before he could remember, 
he was interrupted by the arrival of several panting 
farmers. He briefly explained what had occurred and 
requested help to get his remaining mail pouches to 
the nearest railway station where he could forward 
them and also get in touch with the authorities. 
One of the farmers readily consented to drive him to 
the nearest town while the others remained to guard 
his crippled plane. 

Less than three quarters of an hour later, Tub was 
speaking over long distance to the chief of the division 
and reporting the robbery. He ordered Tub to return 
to the plane and say nothing until he reached his base 
—a plane was_being sent for him at dawn to bring 
him back. 

It was around ten the next morning when Tub 
entered the chief’s office and found not only the chief 
but three government agents there, as well. Once 
more he related the events of the previous night and 
answered innumerable questions from the secret 
service men. After more than two hours, the Federal 
men arose and left, saying little and leaving Tub with 
the impression that he was not above suspicion him- 
self. The thought of it rankled and then, with star- 
tling abruptness he recalled where he had seen the 
plane used by the gangsters. 

(Continued on page 61) 








JF THE Lone One had chosen for his 

new mate, that blue-hazed late 
winter day in the high Cumberlands, 
an eagle of his own age no suspicion 
of lamb stealing would ever have at- 
tached itself to either of them. 


SHE eagle as old as the Lone One would 
have borne the snow-white head and tail 
that is the mark of the adult bald eagle, 
and from that white plumage would have 

told Jim Luven and his neighbors, clustered on their 
valley farms at the foot of Sleeping Elk dune—six 


hundred miles to the north of the spot where the 
Lone One mated—that the brown sheep-killer that 
harassed their flocks those spring weeks was an 
outsider, an interloper,‘and no kin of the birds 
that owned the lofty aerie on the far slope of Sleep- 
ing Elk. 

The Lone One, however, mated with a young she 
eagle, hatched in a mountain aerie there in his winter 
range two years before, and still in the brown plumage 
of immature eagledom. No trace of white marked as 
yet the head or tail of the young eagle. Her glossy 
plumage was of a uniform rich brown, and few save 
men trained in a knowledge of birds could have 
identified her for what she was. Much more closely 
she resembled her kinsman, the fierce-eyed golden 
eagle of the West. And in that resemblance were 
sown the seeds of a bitter spring warfare in the Sleep- 
ing Elk country. 

The Lone One and his mate came back to Sleeping 
Elk one March day when the promise of advancing 
spring lay warm upon the dune. The brown eagle and 
the old white-head were seen together above Sleeping 
Elk that afternoon, and at sunset, while the Lone One 
winged his way across the valley behind the dune, 
returning from a fishing flight, a thing happened 
that was strange to all his experience in the dune 
country. 

His path from Silver River, where he had taken a 
heavy sucker in the shallows, lay straight across the 
farmlands. His catch was burdensome in his talons 
and he flew low, confident and unafraid above house 
and meadow and field. Seventeen years had he 
nested there on Sleeping Elk, and in all that time he 
had never violated the truce between his clan and the 
valley farmers. Never once had he merited or re- 
ceived from them aught save friendship, a proud dis- 
tant friendship, but none the less respected by both 
parties. 

He winged steadily on across the valley, coming 
above the great dune directly behind Matt Hoke’s 
farmhouse. As he passed over the buildings, from 
the open door of a shed Matt’s twelve-gauge spoke 
twice in a double crash of 
thunderous sound. 

The Lone One saw the flash 
of red flame leap from the shed 
door, heard the hiss of some 
unseen menace in the air about 
him before he heard the dual 
roar of the gun. Spent pellets 
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of shot pattered harmlessly against 
the thick soft feathers of his breast. 
His great size had-led Matt to under- 
guess his distance above the ground. 

Guns were not new to the Lone One. 
He had heard them before, in the 
autumn hunting season, and in his 
wintering ground in the high Cumber- 
lands they had been turned futilely 
against him on more than one occa- 
sion. Never before, however, had he 
needed to flee from this greatest of 
all perils here in the Sleeping Elk 
country. 

The eagle dropped his fish and shot 
skyward a score of feet at the impact 
of the shot. He mounted high above 
the dune and circled for many minutes, 
sending scream after shrill scream of 
rage and fear ritiging across the even- 

ing silence that hung over dune and farmland. 


N@& again would the Lone One pass in false secur- 
ity low above-the farmhouses behind Sleeping 
Elk. Not again would he come down within gun 
range of the houses that dotted the valley where he 
had known only peace for seventeen summers. For 
some strange reason the farmers of the valley had 
declared war on his kind during the weeks he had 
been absent on his winter flight. 

Of the alien that had come into the Sleeping Elk 
country on the heels of winter only a fortnight before, 
and of the bold raids ofthat invader from his haunts 
in the timber miles away down the beach, the Lone 
One could know nothing. -Only he knew that death, 
the Great Fear of the wild folk, awaited him now on 
those low sky lanes above the farmlands, and neither 
he nor his mate would travel’ them again. Only the 
upper air would be theirs now when they passed across 
the valley. 

Matt Hoke met Jim-Luven in the little store at 
Sleeping Elk Haven that night. .“‘[?’'m out for them 
damned eagles of yours, Jim,” he announced. ‘‘Got 
a shot at one of ’em over my house this afternoon. 
Guess he was too far off. But I'll get ’em yet. I’ve 
lost three lambs this week!” 

“Are you sure it’s them that’s takin’ the lambs, 
Matt?” Luven questioned. “They’ve nested on the 


dune for a long while, and they never took as muchas: 


a chicken before, as far as I know.” ; 

“‘Sure?”’ Hoke snorted. ‘‘ What else would be takin’ 
lambs at this time of year, luggin’ them clean away? 
I seen one of the eagles over the dune a week ago, 
and the next day I missed the first lamb from my 
upper pasture.” 

“It’s that brown one, that newcomer, that’s doin’ 
the damage,” he added resentfully. ‘‘There’s never 
been another eagle like her in this country, and I 
guess her ways are different, too.” 

Luven pondered the matter on his way home 
from the Haven that night with a weight at his 
heart. Matt Hoke could hardly be mistaken. 
Stories of stolen lambs and poultry had gone up 
and down the valley for a fortnight now, and in 
all of them the brown eagle, newly come to the 
dune, probably to take the place 
of the Lone One’s former mate, 
had figured. 

So the truce was broken, Luven 
admitted to himself. The eagles 


had been fish-eaters all their years, there on the high 
backbone of Sleeping Elk, and now this renegade had 
come, and they were hunting in the farmlands. And 
there could be but one result. The birds would be 
killed or driven away. 

The weight at Jim Luven’s heart grew heavier. He 
would miss the Lone One and his mate, miss their re- 
turn in early springtime, miss them from the summer 
sky. 
It was Jim who had found the Lone One’s first mate, 
two summers before, a crumpled mass of feathers at 
the edge of the timber on the top of Sleeping Elk, 
her breast and legs and scimitar beak still bristling 
with the terrible little lances of the porcupine she had 
swooped upon in an ill-considered minute of hunger. 

It was at Luven’s hands that the Lone One had 
come by his name, during those weeks while he 
mounted sorrowful guard over the aerie where two 
white eggs lay un- 
tended, a_ solitary 
figure of grief, 
perched in his sen- 
try tree a hundred 
yards away on the 
face of the dune, or 
hanging so high in 
the blue sky that he 
was only a drifting 
dark speck. Luven 
understood full well, | 
from what he had 


The bald eagle turned skyward climbing swiftly 
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found at the margin 
of the timber, why 
the male eagle 
wheeled . in _ solitary 
flight above the 
dune those summer 
weeks, and he had 
named- him accord- 
ingly. 

There had been a 
pair of eagles nesting 
on Sleeping Elk since 
Jim Luven could re- 
member. His knowledge of the birds 
went back forty years, and his father’s 
memory had spanned nearly as many 
more. The great sun- and rain-bleached 
nest was now past its three-quarter. cen- 
tury mark. 

Jim Luven did not know enough of the 
ways of birds to know that this period of 
time had been. marked by the loss of 
more than one mate, that the Lone One 
had first seen the lofty aerie seventeen 
years before, when as a young eagle, 
himself in the brown garb of youth, he 
had followed his newly chosen mate, an old bird, back 
to the nest in the building of which she had a part. 

Luven only knew that the eagles had been on Sleep- 
ing Elk since before his boyhood. Their return in the 
spring had always been to him an unfailing harbinger 
of the approach of warm weather. Summer after sum- 
mer he had watched them at their high hunting while 
he plowed or worked in the fields below them, and had 
seen them’ come and go across the dune hour after 
hour, day after day. 

They had become a part of his life, a clock that 
marked off the passage of the months and years. 
Their departure in- autumn was an event of sadness 
and regret. When they were no longer seen in the 
sky above Sleeping Elk it meant that another year 
was dying, that the long winter solitude for the dune 
farms was creeping close. 


” THE weeks that followed, distrust and contempt 
4 for the valley farmers rode the Lone One unceas- 
ingly. It became a part of his instinct that he must 
shun those low regions of the air there above the 
farmlands where Matt Hoke’s gun had been turned 
against him. This knowledge was in the background 
of all he did, and he watched to see that his mate 
shunned them likewise. 

There was a day when wild geese fared above the 


1932 


The golden eagle turned, almost on his back in the air, to receive the 


charge of the living thunderbolt that fell upon him 


dune, thrusting their living spearheads across the 
spring sky, calling down to the thawing earth with 
clarion voices, their flight talk touched with wistful 
yearning for the frozen wilderness far to the north that 
would be the summer home of the flock; when crows 
moved in indolent flight across the half-bare hills, 
rejoicing hoarsely that winter was at an end. The 
eagles went high aloft that day, swinging and circling, 
climbing on the rising currents, dipping down into the 
invisible valleys of the air, crying to each other in 
savage wild ecstasy, laughing their harsh, glad 
laughter. ‘ 
Yet, when the she eagle turned shyly from her mate 
and fled away in a long glide down through the sky 
toward the distant farmlands, seeking only to lure 
him into abandoned joyous pursuit, the cries of the 
Lone One changed, were fraught with a new sharp 
note, and he swept fiercely down, turned her back 
toward the dune with an insistence that would brook 
no refusal. Not even in the rapture of spring and the 
fervor of his wooing could the Lone One forget that 
the Great Fear waited there on the low skyways above 
the valley. 
' And there was another day, when work was fin- 
ished on the great aerie where the she eagle would 
brood, when the annual task of cleaning and repairing 
the ancient nest was done, and it was time to gather 
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soft dead grass and ij 
heap a thick pad of it, ki: 
hollowed like a sau- 
cer, at the center of 
the aerie where the 
two white eggs would v" 
presently lie. 

Always before the 
Lone One and his mate had gathered this grass from 
marsh and meadow behind the dune, swooping down 
to the ground for it without fear or caution, passing 
low over the farmlands as they came and went. 
But now the old eagle led his young mate far back 
across the valley, to a lonely region of swamps and 
marshes miles from the dune, where there were no 
houses and no fields to mark the presence of men. 
And the eagles returned high, tufts of grass streaming 
from their talons in the spring wind. 

But at that Matt Hoke saw them pass before their 
work was finished, and the thin sharp crack of a rifle 

‘Continued on page 46) 
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It was a good dry road. Mud 

Luck’s hoofs drummed loud: 

“Fair, fair, tote fair! Tote 
fair!” 










and began to 
stroll home- 
ward, appar- 
ently uncon- 
scious of the 
hurrah upon its 
back. 

Dawn started 
off to do a 
dozen things in 
a hurry, and 
found Two- 
Bits before 
him: 

**"Scuse me, 
Boss! Lisn’taim- 
ing to hinder 
you, but, Boss, 
if you gets a 
job on dat snag- 
boat does you 
low dar’s gwine 
be a meachum 
chance for me 
to get a job on 
a launch.” 

**Launch?’’ 
Dawn said: 
" Ob, yes! 
Launch.” He 
knew what 
Two--Bits 
meant: launch- 
es follow the 
snag - boat to 
salvage the 
snags that are 
thrown _over- 
board after be- 
ing cut into 








DVENTURE travels down 
the Mississippi on a huge 
snag-boat. 


" IT’S f'om de Boss!” The little darkey 
presented a scrap of paper and stood 
important. 


Cotton-picking was about to begin and 
Dawn was setting the gin ready. He gave one look 
at the black writing—‘‘ Need you on board the snag- 
boat’’—and shouted: 

““Snag-boat! Gosh!” 

Two-Bits dropped his tools: 

**What dat’s you say, Boss?” 

““Snag-boat. Delhi wants me on board. My 
chance to buck snags! And a bully chance too with 
the River as low as it is.” 

Two-Bits was just as keen: 

“Yes, sir, Boss. Yes, sir! Dis here trip’s gwine be 
de mostest snag-busting!”’ 

“T hope to tell you. Where’s she tied up?” 

The little darkey strutted: 

.. “Dat-ar snag-boat? I lows she tied up at Mon 
Ami lessen de Captain’s done carst off.” 

Dawn felt his luck slipping. The Captain might 
fill the place before he got there. He wanted to jump 
on Mud Luck and go galloping for Mon Ami Landing, 
but a fellow who is managing his mother’s plantation 
may not go galloping at a moment’s notice. There 
were things Dawn must do—orders he must give. He 
tore a page from the scale-book and wrote, “Coming. 
Dawn.” 

“Here! You get that to Delhi by twelve o'clock 
and I'll have five nickels for you when I get to Mon 
Ami.” 

“Yes, sir, Boss. T’ank you, Boss!” The little 
darkey put the paper into his cap, crammed the cap 
on his head, climbed up the mule’s foreleg to a seat 
4in its saddle and fell to kicking with his bare heels and 
thrashing furiously with the bridle reins. The great 
gaunt mule shot its long ears, swung its shaven tail, 


logs. They are 
called trailers, 
but Dawn could think only of the snag-boat. 

“Tf I get a job, I'll tie Mud Luck’s stirrups and 
bridle to’ his saddle and send him home. Be on the 
look out for him.” 

“Yes, sir. I'd sho be proud to get a job on a trailer, 
Boss. Hit pays a sight more’n picking cotton.” 

““All right. Look out for Mud Luck.” 

““Yes, sir, Boss. I allus tries to tote fair.” 

Dawn said “all right”’ again over his shoulder, but 
he had done a lot of things—had a talk with his mother, 
given orders, made arrangements—and-. was galloping 
across country before he really heard ‘what the big 
black boy had said. 

*** Allus tries to tote fair’—I say he does! If there 
ever was a fellow who holds up his end of the load, it is 
Two-Bits. I won't forget in a hurry how he stuck 
to me that night when Black Beast Swamp was being 
blown to bits about our heads. And he wants a job 
on a trailer. Gosh!” 


HE snags that the snag-boat removes from the 

River are generally large, uprooted trees that 
have sunk butt-down in the bottom with their tops 
invisible under the surface. Not: upright as trees 
grow, but slanting at an angle down-stream they 
endanger navigation. The snag-boat pulls up the 
trees and cuts them into logs, the logs being thrown 
overboard. As Two-Bits had said there was much 
more money to be made at trailing than at cotton 
picking. 

‘*Yes,”’ Dawn thought, “and a lot more fun. But, 
gosh. He’s the best cotton-picker on the plantation, 
and we are short of hands.” Dawn galloped, looking 
straight ahead. It was a good road, dry and hard. 
Mud Luck’s hoofs drummed loud: 

‘Fair, fair! Tote fair! Tote fair!” 

Dawn tried not to hear. He had worked hard to 
grow that crop of cotton and he wanted to get it all 
picked. 

“Fair,” drummed Mud Luck’s hoofs. “Tote fair! 
Tote fair!” . 

Dawn had to hear it: 
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‘He'd be keen at it allright. Before he’d been trail- 
ing a week Two-Bits would be hooking more logs 
than any two men— If it wasn’t for the cotton.” 

“Fair,” drummed the hurrying hoofs. ‘Tote fair! 
Tote fair.” : 

“Of course I know it would mean a lot to him- 
much as the snag-boat means to me. But that 
cotton’s got to be picked.” 

“* Fair—fair—tote fair.” 

“Oh, gosh. I don’t even know I’m going to get 
: job on the snag-boat. He won’t want to go unless 

go. 

The Captain had only one question to ask: 

“Know how to find snags?” 

Dawn started to say, “I hope to tell you,” but 
remembered in time that he was talking to Uncle 
Sam and answefed: 

“Yes, sir: You watch for a V-shaped ripple. 
Where the ripple comes to its point there is a boil. 
That is the snag.” 

“The thing is to see the ripple.” 

“Yes, sir. But that is not so hard to do if your 
eyes are used to River water.” 

The Captain nodded: 

“We are putting you on as lookout if you care to 
try it.” 

“T hope to tell you!” It was out before Dawn 
could stop it, but the Captain only nodded again, 
and said: 

‘Better bring your bag aboard.” 

Dawn wanted to jump up and down and yell: 
“Lookout! Lookout!’ but he knew that when a 
man is serving Uncle Sam he must do exactly what he 
is told to do, so he ran down the gangplank to get 
his bag. 

All the time he was taking off his saddle-bags and 
tying the stirrups and bridle to the saddle horn Dawn 
kept saying, ““What luck. Lookout! Gosh, what 
luck!”’ then he let the cinch out a notch, slapped the 
sleek rump, and cried: 

“Home, Mud Luck! Home!” 

The good saddle horse went galloping away to his 
stable, and again Dawn heard the _hoof-beats 
drumming: 

“Fair, fair. Tote fair. Tote fair.” 

Dawn flinched: 

“Oh, gosh!”’ Then he fell back on his only way out: 

“Bet I can’t get a job for Two-Bits. Bet every 
launch has its crew by this time.” . He gave the little 
darkey the promised five nickels, and with his bag over 
his arm he strolled around the Landing nodding and 
saying “Hello” to most of the men he met.. Every 
once in a while he asked: 

“Know a trailer that needs a hand?” 

Sometimes the answer he received was a. brief 
“No,” sometimes it was a good-natured ‘‘Not so you 
can tell it.” 

“What I thought,” Dawn decided. “I can’t get 
a job for him.” He felt mean. He wasn’t sorry— 
that is, not very sorry. “If the plantation wasn’t 
in such howling need of cotton-pickers, I’d try to hire 
a launch for him.” 

“Tell me you are looking for a trailing launch.” 

Dawn swung round: 

““Got one?” 

“Got a little one-man launch I’d like to put into 
trailing on shares. Want it?” 

““No—that is, not for myself. One of my hands 
asked me to get him a job on a trailer—if I could.” 

“*Well—if he knows launches, and if you are willing 
to stand for him, I'll take him on shares.” 


AWN shifted his saddle-bag. He tried to tell 

himself that Two-Bits would not want to try 
trailing by himself, that these little one-man launches 
were too small, too light, too unsafe, but he could not 
think of anything save the drumming of Mud Luck’s 
hoofs. The old man asked again: 

** Willing to stand for him?” 

The saddle-bag fell with a flop. Would he stand 
for him? Stand for the boy who helped him save 
Delhi's life? There are things that weigh more than 
cotton. Dawn flung up his head and gave the old 
man a straight look: 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“You are mighty right I'll stand forhim. T’d stand 
for Two-Bits till the River runs dry and then some.” 

“Now you are talking. The snag-boat casts off at 
daylight. How soon can you get him here?” 

“Before sundown. Hi, there!” 

The little darkey forgot his importance and came 
at a trot to take the dime: 

“Mount your mule and go tell Two-Bits to get 
here just as quick as he can.” 

Dawn watched the mule out of sight, then went over 
and looked at the water. He was lookout on the 
snag-boat—had the finest job any River fighter could 
have during the low water, and yet he kept thinking: 

“Tt’s going to be tough on the plantation. Gosh, 
it’s going to be tough on the plantation.” It is not 
always good fun to tote fair. 

Two-Bits reached the Landing before sundown and 
Dawn took him to the office. The old man gave one 
look at the strong body and honest face, then nodded 
to Dawn: 

“Sign up!” 

Dawn signed, and the three went to look at the 
launch—it was a good little boat with an outboard 
motor and tow-lines. ‘Two-Bits’s eyes shone, but he 
said nothing till the old man went away, then he 
stepped nearer to Dawn and asked in an undertone: 

“Boss, hit’s true for sho I’se to be boss of dis-here 
boat?” 

“T hope to tell you.” 

“Ma saoul, Boss, you’se sho done me proud 

It was getting dark, so Dawn went aboard to find 
his bunk: 

“T can’t help it if I do lose some cotton. It wouldn’t 
have been fair to hold him down just because he was 
the best picker on the plantation! And—I’m going 
to get up early and have a good look at this boat 
before the crew turns out.” 

Daylight found him doing it: 

“Tf I can just give her the once over while she is 
all my own. They claim she is a hundred and ninety 
feet long and ninety-five feet in the beam. She looks 
it too. Some boat. Made for her job all right. Won- 
der why a boat with two bows is called a catamaran? 
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Nobody could hear him above that uproar no matier 


Of course a snag-boat has to have two bows—she has 
to have a place to put her butting beam—and that’s 
what I want to have a good look at.” He climbed 
around the big steel beam—fifteen feet long and ten 
feet wide—that was fastened so securely between the 
two bows of the snag-boat. ‘“‘Whale of a ram. All 
I’m hoping is we shall have the luck to happen on 
snag that’s stuck too fast to be pulled up, and have 
to ram it. Id like to see some butting done with this 
beam. It would be snag-bucking all right. Eight 
hundred tons! Tell you about Uncle Sam when he 
starts in to make his rivers safe for navigation he’s 
ready for any kind of a riot. And these are the engine- 
driven capstands, four, yes, that’s what I’ve always 
heard. They can pull a hundred and forty tons. And 
this is the chain they pull with. Gosh, what links! 
Some boat. No wonder it takes forty-five men to 
man her. And I’m lookout, can you beat it?”’ 

Before the engine-room bell rang Dawn was at his 
post. He saw little white puffs go flying from the 
escape pipe. Watched the Landing men cast off, then 
clamped his eyes to the glass. 


FOG lay like a white veil over the face of the 

River. It would take good eyes to see a ripple 
under that fog, and the Captain knew it. So did 
Dawn. 

The catamaran turned her double bow upstream 
and began to battle with the current. Her lookout 
leaned—peering—peering. 

“T’ve got to see a ripple. I’ve got to get a boil!” 
Dawn kept thinking that over and over, leaning, 
looking. And still the mist smothered the water, and 
still the snag-boat took her stately way. 

“Tf I don’t pick up a ripple pretty soon the Captain 
will be wondering if Delhi didn’t unload‘on him when 
he recommended me—wait a bit! Do I see a crinkle 
under that white cover? DoI? I hope to tell you!” 

The suggestion of a ripple was there—a misty, mud- 
colored crinkle that only keen, well-trained eyes could 
see. But Dawn bad seen it. 

“Takes two to tell it,” he said softly and began 
peering for the other leg of the V. 
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how loud he yelled. The only thing for him to do was to keep cool and get clear 
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“That one’s going to the left. The other will be 
coming to the right. Gosh, easy enough to see when 
you know where to look for it. The snag’s yonder 
where they come together. And Dawn sang out: 

“Boil!” 

There was a commotion on board. Clear-cut com- 
mands—trained men sprang to their places—bells 
rang—speed slackened. Cautiously through the 
heavy fog the snag-boat stole upon the snag. Nearer, 
nearer until all hands could see the broken tree-top 
that thrust up at a vicious angle with the bottom. 
Not so big, it would make three or four logs, weigh 
perhaps a hundred tons, Dawn guessed, but the cap- 
stands could pull a hundred and forty. 

“That would leave forty tons for the suck of the 
mud—I guess we won’t have to ram this one. But 
it will be great to watch them snare it.” 

The chain crew paid out their big cable while the 
boat maneuvered slowly. The links of the sweep 
chain locked together around the snag. The cap- 
stands started. Dawn leaned to look. Slowly the 
shag gave up its crouching posture, stood upright, 
bent against the current, gave up its hold in the mud, 
floated full length upon the surface. 

“Gosh... You’ve snagged your last boat.” 

The hoisting crew took it in charge and the snag 
swung aboard the snag-boat. The steam-driven saws 
sang through it. . . . Men shouted. Water splashed, 
splashed, splashed! Where the dangerous snag had 
been there now floated three logs of worth for the 
trailers to salvage. Dawn thought of Two-Bits: 

“Hope he gets one: Oak,.and sound. Good 
money.” 

Shouts and. hurrying put-a-puts told Dawn that 
the trailer-race was on, but he could not watch it, for 
the snag-boat was again upon her quest and her 
lookout’s glass was pointed straight ahead. 

The fog lifted, the deck dried and men off duty 
lounged and talked. Dawn heard one man say: 

“*Sharp eyes to pick up a boil under that fog.” 

He heard another man scoff: 

**Bosh! He knew it was there. Local boy, knows 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Jimmy dropped the 

hand line overboard 

to see if the vessel 
was dragging 


BUNCH of former Sea Scouts 

seeking adventure, sign as 
crew of the schooner “Putney,” 
under command of Lars Hansen, 
loaded with a cargo of rails and 
bound for Hudson’s Bay. 


PART II 


HAT the schooner had done was to take 
the short cut behind the island of ¥New- 
foundland, entering through Cabot Strait 
on the south, and passing out through 
the Strait of Belle Isle, which separates Newfound- 
land from the mainland of Labrador, on the north, a 
shorter but more perilous route than sailing vessels 
usually dare to take. With the aftermath of the gale, 
however, Lars knew that he would have westerly 
winds for two days, and that this would give him a 
leading breeze till he got out on broad waters again. 
When the watch changed at eight o'clock all hands 
lingered on deck, staring spellbound at the rugged 
coastline of black, rocky cliffs and the “‘islan Is of ice”’ 
that lay scattered here and there on the Atlantic 
opening out ahead. The sun came up a ball of fire 
out of the glittering Eastern sea, and as he rose the 
whipping breeze softened and its chill grew less. Belle 
Isle lay like an elongated layer cake upon a burnished 
silver dish, with its perfect double reflected upside 
down in the sky just above. The sails sagged and the 
schooner’s creaking gear relaxed; the topsails flopped 
a couple of times and hung limp. 
“M’m,” muttered Lars. ‘“Dat’s de 
end of our vest vind. Boys, she got 
t’rough de strait yust in time.” 
Afar on the Eastern horizon a line of 
black appeared, which spread 
rapidly, approaching, while 
they all watched. 
“East wind,” said Rand. 
“Ya. It don’t take long to 
change around down here. 
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NORTHWARD, HO! 
By John T. Rowland 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


Clew topsails, or we haf de sticks down on our heads.” 
Lars went below to study his chart, and when he 
returned the vessel was bowling northward with a 
fresh breeze on her starboard beam. She had “turned 
the corner,” and the long coast of Labrador 
stretched ahead. 

He gave a course that seemed singularly far 
to the eastward. 

“You're looking for an offing, Captain?” 
Jimmy Rand asked. 

Lars chuckled. “Ven you want to go nort’ 
here you haf to steer nort’east. Wariation of 
de compass. And it gets worse de farder you 
go.” 

On the port bow appeared a small rocky 
island nestling within a bay and surmounted 
by a thin Marconi mast. Rubbing the red 
stubble on his cheeks Lars studied this and 
then looked long and earnestly to windward, 
where already a dense white mass told of fog 
rolling in upon the east wind. 

“Put your helm up,” he ordered suddenly. 
“Steer yust to windward of dat island—for de 
middle of St. Lewis Sound. Mr. Rand, go 
forward and have your anchors ready for 
letting go.” 

But before the Putney could get there the 
fog had closed in thick. One could not see a hundred 
yards beyond the ship. Yet the wind, if anything, 
increased. Lars shrugged his broad shoulders and 
put her back on her former course. He put two men 
on lookout to watch out for ice, and told the cook to 
bring him his coffee on deck. 

“Vell, I had one good sleep,” he remarked. 

All that day the vessel forged ahead into the North. 
Once they passed a small fishing schooner close 
aboard. Her oil-skinned crew stared open-mouthed 
at this huge apparition plowing along through the fog. 
Several times they heard the boom of surf against 
some huge berg which was hidden within the white 
pall. 

Nightfall brought a shift of wind into the southeast, 
but no lessening of the fog. Lars shortened sail and 
let her jog slowly ahead. So for three days ard nights 
the Putney crept northward “down” the coast of 
Labrador. Occasional glimpses of some tall head- 
land looming above the fog were their only guiding 
marks. But Lars Hansen pored over his Admiralty 
chart—survey of 1848—and seemed never at a loss. 
“Dis part is easy,” was all he would say. 


ToeN , suddenly, one morning the booms slammed 


across to the starboard side. It was fortunate 
that topsails were clewed or they would have been 
ripped to shreds across the masthead stays. A sharp 
puff out of the West hove the vessel down till water 
gushed through the scuppers into the starboard 
waterways. The fog dissolved like a torn curtain 
and disclosed a coast colossal and magnificently bold. 
It looked like a new world, where the Creator’s work 
was not quite done. Dark canyons opened back 
into the hills, and above 
them rose great peaks 
with the mark of the 
chisel still upon their 
flanks. 
**Vell,’’ Lars re- 
marked, “ve make head- 
vay. Cape Chidley is 
yust a few miles ahead.” 
He looked thinner and 


harder, and his orders 


snapped with the crack of a whip. But the twinkle 
had not gone out of his eyes. 

Off Chidley Island a small launch came bounding 
out across the swell. In its sternsheets stood a man 
in the uniform of the Royal Canadian Police. It was 
a curious touch in this lonely expanse of rock and sea 
and ice. 

‘Schooner there!” he hailed, “I have ice reports of 
Hudson’s Strait and Bay.” 

Around on the other side of Cape Chidley was a 
newly established post of the police. Their airplanes 
made regular patrols to Cape Wolstenholme, five 
hundred miles further west, where the strait enters 
Hudson’s Bay. Hudson Strait itself has an average 
width of about one hundred miles and is bounded by 
Baffin Island on the north. 

Sergeant MacKinnel examined the ship’s papers 
and stamped the manifest for two thousand tons of 
steel rails for the new government line being built by 
Canada to Fort Churchill, on the west side of Hud- 
son’s Bay. 

‘Keep over on the Baffin Land side of the straits 
and you won’t meet much ice,” was his encouraging 
advice. “You're the first ship in. Two or three 
steamers from England are stopped in the fog some- 
where out off the coast. By the way, have you a 
gyro-compass on board?” 

““No,” answered Lars, with a shake of his big, 
shaggy head. 

The sergeant seemed surprised. “You've got 
your nerve with you then; the magnetic variety is 
practically useless up here. Too near the north mag- 
netic pole. Look out for the attraction of local iron 
masses in the hills too. Well, so-long and cheerio! 
Keep her going and you'll be the first ship to reach 
Churchill this summer. The ice only went out last 
week.” He climbed down into his launch and cast off. 

Jimmy Rand looked long and wistfully after the 
retreating launch. ‘Wonderful thing, the British 
Empire,” he remarked. 

“Ya?” muttered Lars. “One time American and 
Norway ships took many whales in dese waters, but 
now no more. It is all British fishpond now.” 

Rand smiled. ‘“‘How about the compass? Was he 
trying to scare us, do you think?” 

“No, dat part is quite true. And de chart is no 
good after dis. We must look sharp and not get 
caught near land.” ; 

With a head wind for going up''the strait the big 
schooner could nevertheless reach across to the 
Baffin Land coast, dimly visible where it terminates 
eastward in the lump of Resolution Island. The 
day was fine ‘and the weather unnaturally, clear. 
During the afternoon they passed scattered pans of 
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ice and a little later the solid floe came in sight ahead. 
At sunset—or rather, when sol disappeared tempor- 
arily behind the Baffin Land hills—the West wind died 
and left the vessel becalmed. The water was glassy, 
but a gentle swell hove in from the Atlantic Ocean 
astern. 

“Pretty soon,” said Lars, “ve haf East wind vunce 
more.” 

He was right. About midnight the breeze struck in, 
but gentle and with none of the fog that had dogged 
them further South. They had reached the region 
of Arctic midsummer calm, than which (for about one 
month) there is no more beautiful weather to be found 
anywhere on earth. All night it was light, and if the 
compass was cockeyed at least the coast was clearly 
to be seen. It ran straight into the West. 

But when, after forty-eight hours of nursing every 
vagrant puff, Resolution Island was still in sight 
astern, Lars began to grumble and shake his head. 

“Dis vay we get nowheres,” he complained. “De 
steamers, dey vill catch us up.” 


R= D strolled forward to hold a consultation with 
the crew. “Somehow we must give this old 
hooker a shove,” he began. 

“T think,” said Spike, “that the donkey boiler 
generates power enough to move her, if only there 
were some way to hook it up.” 

““What we need,” said another, “is an overgrown 
outboard motor to use in calms.” 

“Well, why not?” asked Johnnie Gray. 

They laughed, but a bit cautiously withal, since 
Johnnie had a way of laughing last. 

“Are you serious?” demanded Jimmie Rand. 

“Absolutely. I don’t mean an elephant-size egg- 
beater to hang out over her tail, but there are other 
means of propulsion besides that.” 

“Which, being translated . . .” 

“Signifies that you haven’t used your head. How 
did they work becalmed sailing ships in the old days?” 

“All hands got out in the boats and pulled. Or 
else they kedged ’em along with the anchors. Either 
one is a laborious and snail-like operation.” 

“It was. Don’t forget we have a steam winch.” 
Rand sighed. “You’re too deep for me. Unless 
all this sailorizing has left you unaware of the fact 
that the water here is likewise too deep to get bottom. 
So kedging is out of it; besides, we haven’t any 





anchors light enough io carry out with the iaunch.” 

Gray nodded. ‘I know all that.” 

“You would,” said Rand. 

“Shut up, Jimmie,” demanded the rest of the crew. 

A fat way to address your superior officer, [I must 
say! 

Tiny Thompson collared him and bore him to the 
deck. Then, sitting upon the mate’s chest with a large 
and not very clean hand over his mouth, he motioned 
the physics expert to go on. 

““You’ve got the deck, Johnnie,” somebody said. 

“Well, this is my idea. We manufacture a couple 
of big wooden drags—things like barn doors, with a 
bridle from the four corners like the strings of a kite, 
and weighted along one edge to make ’em stand up- 
right in the water. Each of these has a towline made 
fast by which our launch can tow it, edge on. I’ve 
made a little calculation and find that there are two 
miles of inch-diameter rope on this ship which we can 
unreeve and use as the hauling line. 

**Mode of operation follows: Launch tows wooden 
kite out about two miles ahead. Winch goes to work 
and hauls ship up to kite. Of course, kite will move 
back somewhat toward the ship, but I think it will 
offer all the drag the winch can handle. Now, while 
the ship is being hauled up to Number One the launch 
will run back and tow out Number Two, to which the 
other end of the line has been made fast. So the 
process is continuous and depends only upon Spike’s 
ability to keep steam on his boiler.” 

“By gosh,” Mason returned, “you’ve got to detail 
me a couple of stokers if we do that, Mr. Mate.” 

“O’ri’” camea muffled voice, “I dedai’ Mr. Dobso’, 
pormudidous conduc’. Lemmeub, Dobby; I cad breed.” 

“Gosh, you would spring rank!” exclaimed the 
chagrined bosun. 

When Captain Hanson came on deck, 
after a few hours spent in catching up 
on his sleep, he was surprised to see 
smoke pouring out of the donkey boiler 
stack. Healso felt the vibration of the 
winch, for which there seemed to be no 
occasion. But what amazed him most 
was to find that the ship for some un- 
accountable reason was in motion. 
Slow motion, to be sure; but for any- 
one who has spent two days in a flat 
calm any movement whatever is a joy. 





Down went the boat till its rail appeared flush with the sea 
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He scratched his large blond head and glanced specu- 
latively at the helmsman. The latter, however, had 
his eyes upon the compass, which, of course, was where 
they shouldbe. Then Lars noticed that the long- 
boat was missing, and for a wild moment he thought 
he was losing his mind. Surely no thirty-foot launch 
could tow the Putney with two-thousand tons of 
freight! 

Gradually, however, he began to see what had hap- 
pened. Far ahead was the launch, towing some 
strange-looking object, while the Putney appeared to 
be hauling herself forward on a long line which ran 
to another similar object in the water. 


ARS HANSEN beckoned to the mate to come aft. 

“Mr. Rand,” he observed, not unkindly, ‘ven 

you decide to turn dis ship into a steamer vould you 
be so kind as to drop de captain a note?” 

Jimmie Rand turned crimson. “Sorry, sir! You 
were sleeping.” 

“Dat is qvite all right, but sometime my heart 
might not be so strong.” 

Furious stoking on the part of Spike’s helpers 
achieved a speed for the schooner of three and one- 
half knots. And that meant eighty-four miles a 
day. For the better part of two days the Gray 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SHOULD I GO TO COLLEGE? 


By Myron M. Stearns 


IV. The Problem of Vocation 


HAT you are going to do, the occupa- 
tion that you intend to follow in later 
life, has a lot to do with whether or not 
you should plan to go to college. 
Last summer, on one of the big paddle-wheel 
steamers that push through Long 
Island Sound from New York to 
Fall River, I met a lad who was 
on his way back to a preparatory 
school near Newport, Rhode 
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Island. He was a Senior, and had oue more year of 
preparatory school before being ready for college. 
He was about seventeen years old, but might easily 
have passed for twenty-three or twenty-four. He was 
tall, well-built, wore glasses, and had a rather large 
book that he seemed to be very much interested in. I 
got to talking with him, and found that, in spite of his 
glasses and reading habits, he was fond of tennis, 
played tackle on the school football team, and was on 
the hockey team, also. He was planning to go to 
Harvard University. 

“Harvard has more courses that will prepare me 
for the particular work I want to follow,” he said, 
“than any other university that I know of. Besides, 
I think I can get a scholarship there.” 

“You're rather unusual,”’ I told him, “in being so 
sure of what you want to do after you get out of col- 
lege. I know a good many university Seniors who 
haven’t made up their minds about it yet.” 

He smiled. “I’ve known what I wanted ever since 
I was nine years old,”’ he said. 

He was preparing himself for work in the United 
States Diplomatic Service. He had an uncle in the 
service already, in a rather distinguished position, 
and had decided when he was still a little tad in the 
fourth grade that he wanted to enter the consular 
service, too. He began working toward it with read- 
ing that he did during his vacations. The more he 


found out about it, the more interested he became in 
it, and the more he looked forward to actually getting 
into the work. The book that he was lugging along 
had nothing to do with his school work, but dealt 
with certain phases of European history—and he was 
reading it for sheer entertainment, because he had 
come to like that sort of thing, just as you or I might 


read a novel or book of adventure. 

T'll say that lad was lucky. There are few things 
that help so much in deciding whether or not you’re 
going to go to college, and what college you'll go to, as 
knowing what you want to do after you graduate. 
It makes college itself, in most cases, about three 
times as valuable. But there aren’t many fellows who 
seem to be able to make up their minds about it until 
they are a good deal older. 

In some high schools you can get “vocational 
guidance” courses that give you an idea of what dif- 
ferent occupations are like. Scouts, in securing 
different merit badges, are often very lucky in that 
they get information about different subjects and 
occupations that helps them in deciding what they 
want to become, later on—the kind of work they want 
to follow. 

A good many boys who aren’t able to make up their 
minds, while they’re still in preparatory school, as to 
what they want to do, go to college and take a “gen- 
eral”’ course with the vague idea that four years of 
not shooting at anything will give them a better 
chance to make up their minds. Personally, I’m 
inclined to believe that a boy who doesn’t know what 
he wants to do might just about as well postpone his 
college course until he finds out; it’ll make college 
worth a whole lot more to him, when he does get 
there, if he is going for some particular purpose, and 
with a definite end in view. 

You get, in a college course, three things that are 
useful or necessary to you, in particular occupations, 
later on. 


HE first of these is information. At college you 

get a cargo of facts that is much larger than what 
you can carry away from high school. In general 
courses you get additional knowledge of the world’s 
history, and of the customs and methods and points 
of view of people who live, or who have lived, on other 
parts of the earth’s surface. You learn, perhaps, some- 
thing of the civilizations that flourished in Egypt, and 
of what made them great; you may learn of the Incas 
or the Aztecs, or of Chinese civilization, or of the 
development of South Africa and the form of govern- 
ment that is used in New Zealand. You may learn 
additional languages, so that the libraries of the world 
become more readily available to you for one reason 
or another. In scientific courses you may get a 
bird’s-eye view of physics or chemistry or botany or 
psychology, that will prepare you for further work 


in those sciences. In engineering courses, you may 
get specific knowledge of subjects like trigonometry 
that will be useful to you if you become a surveyor. In 
commercial courses, you may get information of 
methods of bookkeeping that will be valuable if you 
become a Certified Public Accountant. 

There you have the first thing: information. More 
facts than can be secured from high school courses, 
wider knowledge. It is what, I imagine, most boys 
regard as the one particularly important thing that 
they will get from going to college. At least, I know 
that’s the way it was with me. 

But the second thing is in some ways, and for some 
occupations, equally important. It is social develop- 
ment. Knowledge and practise in getting along with 
other fellows, with men you never met before. At high 
school, for the most part, you meet boys from your 
own city or community; you get some social train- 
ing in learning to work and play with them. At col- 
lege, particularly at the big universities, you come in 

(Continued on page 56) 
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OLD ROARER 
By Raoul F. Whitfield 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


“f)LD ROARER” O’REILLY, 

foreman of twelve blast fur- 
naces, had it in for Vince Cole 
until the latter proved he was 
more than just a fool kid. 


INCE COLE stood near the thirty-foot 

circular base of Number Four blast furnace, 

tilted his red-topped head back and stared 

at the crest of the black tower, ninety feet 
above him. All about him there was sound—the shrill 
whistle of the steel plant’s donkey engines, the hiss of 
steam escaping from great mushroom valves, the thun- 
der of the giant rolls as they pounded ingots of steel 
to smaller sizes. Vincent Cole seemed very small, 
beside Number Four, but it felt good to be back again. 
He loved steel—the strength and power of it. And 
this was the second summer his uncle had sent him 
down to Irontown to polish up his metallurgical studies 
at Prep with some actual plant experience. He was 
hot, soaked in perspiration—and ‘his lean, browned 
face was already stained with dust from the great ore 
pit, but he felt good about it all. In a way, he felt as 
though he were back home again. 

A voice behind him boomed above all the plant 
racket. It had a fierce note, an angry one. 

“Out of the way, kid—make it fast!” 

Vince lowered his head, turned and jumped for it. 
He had to jump for it, and even so, the tip end of 
several long and heavy casting rods grazed his left 
shoulder. The rods were being carried by two husky 
and stripped-to-the-waist blast furnace workers, but 
it was not either of them who had called to Vince Cole. 

Behind them was O'Reilly, short and _barrel- 
chested, with grey hair and shaggy, grey eyebrows. 
His bronzed and lined face was set in a frown. The 
two workers went on past Vince, but O’Reilly stopped 
near him, his hands on his hips. 

“Back again, eh?” he gritted. “A year older—and 
still gettin’ in the way.” 

Vince Cole smiled with his blue eyes on the grey 
ones of the blast furnace foreman. .“‘Old Roarer”— 
they called the veteran of the twelve furnaces on the 
Line. His huge voice could carry above the racket 
of the Line, and he used it a lot. Vince smiled and 
said slowly: 

“Sorry, Mr. O’Reilly—there was so much noise, and 
I'm not used to it yet is 

The foreman’s frown became deeper. “Not used to 
it yet!” he rumbled sarcastically. “‘And you'll never 
get used to it, kid. Your spot is across the tracks, in 
the General Offices. You can’t even keep out of the 
wav ” 

He stopped, grunted. He shrugged his great shoul- 
ders. Then he moved toward the base of the great 
furnace into which was inclined to the crest and 
dumped—iron ore and coke and limestone. He 
shouted orders to the two men carrying the casting 
rods—long rods used to knock out the mud that 
blocked the cast hole, and to let the molten iron hiss 
from the furnace and snake along the troughs that led 
to the ladles waiting below. Old Roarer shouted orders 
and the husky workers obeyed him. Other men were 
coming to the base of Number Four now, and Vince 
realized that it was almost time for a cast. 


HE STOOD motionlessly, watching O’Reilly. Last 
summer he had got in O’Reilly’s way twice. 
Once, when there had been a “‘slip”—and hot coke 
had spurted from the safety bell at Number Four’s 
crest, he had run for shelter toward a lean-to of sheet 
steel. And as he had dived inside—Old Roarer had 
come out. -Vince had been moving fast, and he had 
bowled the foreman over. That had started things. 











And later in the summer, when an open switch had. 


overturned a ladle of molten iron, Vince Cole had run 
around one of the stoves of Number Four—stoves that 
were used to heat by gas the air that was pumped into 
the blast furnace under pressure, to melt down the ore 
and coke and limestone—to make those materials into 
iron. He had run fast, because the molten metal in the 
overturned ladle had struck water and there had been 


a series of explosions. And again he had crossed 
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the foreman’s path, and 
O'Reilly had roared at 
him. He hadn’t actually "7 
been in the foreman’s way, se 
but he had been headed Le 
toward the scene of the 4 
accident, and the foreman 

hadn’t wanted him on the % 
scene. ; 

And now, for the third 
time, Old Roarer had 
bawled at him, and had 
told him he _ belonged 
across the tracks. ‘He was 
a “kid” to O’Reilly—a 
kid who got in the way. 

Vince Cole shrugged his 
shoulders, smiled a little. 
He was seventeen, and not 
small for his age. But he 
wasn’t a “hunky’’—one 
of the thousands of foreign 
workers in the plant. And 
Old Roarer liked the big 
Poles and Russians and 
Turks. They did the steel- 
making, he’d often say— 
and the white-collar bunch 
across the tracks only got 
in their way and ham- 
pered them with reports 
and tests. 

Vince watched three 
workers ram one of the 
long rods against the mud 
that blocked the cast hole. 
He remembered that a 
blast furnace was “cast” 
—and an open hearth fur- 
nace was “tapped.” The 
blast furnace made the 
iron from the raw mate- 
rials, and the open hearth 
furnaces made the steel 
from the iron. Then the 
steel went to the reheating 
pits, and then to the rolls 
where it was pounded and 
rolled down to the size 
required. But the blast 
furnace Line started things 
moving—it was the basis 
of steel making, and pro- 
duced from earth and 
stone and coke—iron. 

There was a_ sudden 
glow before the casting 
hole. The hunkies were 
moving away. Molten 
metal snaked along the 
“runners —the three 
troughs from the furnace. 
It made crackling sounds 
as it ran, and smoke 
rose from it. And once 
again Vince heard Old 
Roarer’s big voice, and 
saw him waving his arms 
at him. 

“Out of there!’ O’Reilly 
was shouting. “Off the 
platform! Ill report 


” 





you— terrifi 
Vince Cole moved off Haat capone yeep gs poet So es 
the platform. There tugged at Old Roarer’s body 


wasn’t any reason that 
he shouldn’t be there. 
He wasn’t in the way. But 
O’Reilly disliked him. 
And when the veteran foreman of the big steel plant 
disliked anyone—— 

He heard the first explosion as the white hot iron 
plunged from the first runner and splattered into the 
ladle waiting below the edge of the platform. Then 
there were other explosions. Sparks flew into the air, 





and there was a red glow over most of the big fur- 
nace’s bulk. 

Vince Cole kept moving away, frowning. And then 
he saw Roger Grahame, the head of the Experimental 
Engineering Department. Grahame was with Fraser, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE ART OF PITCHING 


OUNG baseball players who wish to become 

pitchers should bear in mind that the most 

important quality of all is control. That, more 

than anything else, was back of the fine pitch- 
ing of “Lefty” Grove these past few years, and of 
Mathewson and Alexander in the past. To be sure, the 
pitcher has to have “stuff”’ in the way of speed, curves 
and change of pace. But unless he can control the 
ball he will never be of much value to his nine. 

The reason for this is that all batters have weak- 
nesses. Some can hit a high ball but not a low one. 
The opposite is true. Others like them either on the 
outside of the plate or the inside. It is the ability 
of the pitcher to place the ball in the most difficult 
position for each individual to connect with it that 
makes him. As a rule, though, most batters—and 
this applies to the big leagues in recent years—find 
it difficult to hit a low ball. That is why the successful 
pitchers in the majors are low ball pitchers. They 
put them over the plate just above the batter’s knees. 

Control may seem a simple thing. Yet it is very 
difficult to master. Some fellows seem to be born 
with the ability to put them where they want to. 
Others have to work hard and practice constantly 
in order to master this art. While too much practice 
will wear out any player’s arm, the suggestion that 
big leaguers make for gaining control is plenty of it. 
Get another boy to stand behind the plate and have 
him put his glove at various positions where a strike 
can be thrown. Then practice until you can hit the 
glove every time. Of course, do not throw your arm 
out of commission with too many speed balls and 
too many curves. Merely strive to throw the ball 
to the designated spot and never practice after your 
arm is tired. Also, after you perspire always wear a 
sweater following the workout. During this practice, 
in order to become accustomed to a batter try to get 
a second boy to stand up to the plate with bat in 
hand without swinging it. 

Al Demaree, the former Giant pitcher, who has 
made a study of this art, tells me that control, or 
the ability to pitch the ball to a certain designated 
spot, is chiefly a state of mind. He adds that if the 
pitcher’s arm and body are in perfect condition, the 
ball will have to go where his mind wills. In other 
words, one’s muscles respond to the command of the 
mind when one is in perfect physical condition. In 
consequence, in pitching center your eyes on the spot 
where you intend to throw the ball. 

While every pitcher specializes on his strongest ball 
in a pinch, such as Walter Johnson’s fast one, Christy 
Mathewson’s fade-away, Eddie Rommel’s knuckle 
hall, or again the fast ball of “Lefty’’ Grove, they 
have to be able to serve a variety of balls to the batter. 
To make them effective the moundsman must master 
the same delivery for all. Thus the batter can not 
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be tipped off in advance as to the kind of ball that is 
coming. 

A good pitcher also has two styles of delivery. 
He takes a full wind-up when there is no one on 
base. But he must also learn to shorten this wind-up 
in case there is anyone on base. Otherwise, the 
base-runners can take such big leads that it will not 
be difficult for them to advance by stealing. 

Almost every youngster can throw the old round- 
house out-curve. Consequently, it is not much of a 
trick for him to master the straight drop and out- 
drop. The delivery is much the same. The arm is 
brought straight down from its highest position in 
either case. For the straight drop, the ball rolls 
out of the hand over the index finger, the wrist im- 
parting a downward snap to aid in spinning the 
ball as it leaves the hand. The out-drop is thrown 
in the same way except that the hand is snapped 
across the front of the body as the ball is released 
to impart a cross or out-spin to the ball which causes 
it to break to the outside of the plate when thrown 
to a right-handed batter. The grips for these two 
curves are illustrated on this page. 


TS difficult pitches to master are the fast and 
slow balls. The former is delivered with a direct 
over-hand swing, the ball shooting down to the batter 
from the highest point that the hand reaches when 
coming through. The first two fingers are held on 
top the ball in order to give it an upward rotation. 
They are the last part of the hand to be in contact 
with the ball. Of course, a wrist snap accents the 
ball’s rotation and prevents it carrying on a straight 
line to the catcher’s mitt. 

When so delivered by a pitcher who knows how to 
impart this spin, the ball comes on a line for the 
plate opposite the batter’s knees and then suddenly 
straightens out and shoots upward on a line parallel 
to the ground. The result is the batter invariably 
swings under it. It’s the type of ball that “Lefty” 
Grove so often throws for his third strike. 

Side-arm pitchers release their fast ball from the 
tip of the first and second fingers in a similar manner, 
but with this difference: The ball, after shooting on 
a straight line for the plate, will suddenly break in- 
ward toward the batsman instead of upward and 
parallel to the ground. Most boys call such a pitch 
an in-curve. Oddly, a fast ball is easier to control 
than a curve or a slow ball, and, according to records, 
is not so hard on the arm. 


The slow ball, used to give the pitcher that most 
desired quality—a change of pace—is a weapon that 
every first-class twirler has at his command. I re- 
member in 1926 seeing Grover Cleveland Alexander 
pitch for the Cardinals, in the final innings of the last 
World Series game of that year against the slugging 
New York Yankees. He was getting beyond the age 
limit at the time, and had little else than a perfectly 
controlled slow ball. Yet he pulled his team out of a 
tight hole with it in the last inning by fanning Tony 
Lazzeri for the third out with the bases full. 

The delivery for this throw fools the batter because 
the pitcher apparently puts all his power into his 
effort. But he really applies only a fraction of it to 
the throw. The grip is the reason. One in common 
use is shown in the lower panel of the accompanying 
illustrations. In this case, the ball is held deep in 
the palm of the hand and at the moment of delivery 
all the fingers are simultaneously released. No spin 
is applied because it leaves the palm without rotating 
over the fingers. Some twirlers grasp the ball for 
this pitch with the thumb and little finger. But they 
hold it in the palm. Others grip it with the thumb 
and the last two fingers. 

The knuckle ball, the grip for which is shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, is a slow ball with a 
drop curve added. The thumb and little finger press 
against the sides of the ball. The other three fingers 
are bent over it with the knuckles of their first joints 
resting against a seam. As the ball is delivered, 
the three bent fingers are flicked straight ahead. 

There are a good many other deliveries in pitching, 
such as the fork ball, and the famous fade-away used 
by the late Christy Mathewson. This latter was 
thrown in exactly the opposite way to the outcurve. In 
other words, the wrist is turned to the right at the 
moment of release so the ball will spin off the side and 
tip of the second finger. It is an extremely difficult 
ball for a right-handed hitter to connect with safely. 

In all types of pitching, the moundsman hides his grip 
from the batter with his gloved hand, thus preventing 
the batter knowing what sort of a pitch is coming. 

Of course, no boy is going to master pitching in any 
one season. It takes many years and much hard work 
before one eventually gains the skill needed to outwit 
a batter. Even then he will have to depend either on 
his ability to memorize the weaknesses of each batter 
he faces or on that of his catcher or manager. 

All pitchers try to keep ahead of the batter. You 
will get what I mean by this if you attend a big league 
game. In nearly every case the batter will let the first 
pitch go by, trusting it will bea ball. If it is, then he 
knows the next one has to be over the plate, so he stands 
a better chance of connecting with it. No pitcher who 
is continually behind the batter in this respect can 
have much of a chance of winning his game. 
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Plant Trees on Arbor Day or Any Other Day 


ON’T forget that YOU SCOUTS started 
all this planting of nuts, and also the plant- 
ing of memorial trees and forests. When 
President Woodrow Wilson called upon 

the people of the United States to locate all black 
walnut trees, I broadcasted the call through Boys’ 
Lire to you boys, at the same time asking you to 
lant a dozen walnuts for every tree you reported, 
that the ruthless demands of an idiotic and terrible 
war should not wipe 
out of existence this f 


grand and useful native g ¢ N 
oN 


a ~~ 





timber. bo "gp f () 
started all this na- = RE a] ee 
tional planting of nuts. ; SSE y A“ 

Carl Becker, Presi- owe, LG 
dent of the American 
Historical Association, 
recently said that his- 
tory is the memory of 
things said and done. 
All right Carl; then 
this is history! 

I later caused Roose- 
velt Walnuts to be 
shipped all over our 
land, even up to Alaska 
for planting. Then, 
through Boys’ Lire, 
started the planting of nuts from 
Mount Vernon and other national 
shrines by .our patriotic Boy 
Scouts. 

When the World War was over, 
I made a special trip, for you 
Scouts, to Washington and with 
Mr. John Burnam of the Camp 
Fire Club, called upon the French 
Legation and told them that, if 
they would say the word, you Boy 
Scouts were eager and ready to 
supply France with acorns, native 
nuts and seeds of forest trees, that 
France might reforest the land 
devastated by invading armies. 

But, diplomats are necessarily 
slow, they can not act without 
consulting their governments. 
When, at last, I was requested 
to come again to Washington, the 
psychological moment had passed 
—pardon the high-brow word. I 
mean the time when all the boys 
were “keyed up” had passed, the 
time when every Scout was filled 
with an enthusiastic urge to do 
something and do it right away, 
had passed, and so I let the matter 
drop, which was too bad. As far 
as France is concerned, however, 
it made no difference, for I am 
informed that she was supplied 
from some other source. 

I am telling you this that you 
may be buoyed up by the pride of 
achievement and continue the 
good work, and use all means in 
your power to protect and guard 
what forests we now have left. 
It is a good Scout proposition 
and there is grand work and lots 
of fun ahead of you; work which 
would have filled the soul of 
President Roosevelt with joy, for 
he was a great conservationist 
who believed in preserving the wild animals and the 
wild plants of America. 

You see, I was born in the Ohio River Valley in the 
land the famous Apple Scout tramped with a heavy 
pack of seeds on his sturdy back, or where he led his 
horse with the bags of seeds slung on its back with the 
old-fashioned squaw hitch, or down the beautiful 
Ohio, where I learned to swim when I was a kid, 
Johnny paddled his dugout canoe, freighted with 
oe with which he started orchards all through the 
and. 

Johnathan or John Chapman or “Appleseed 
Johnny” was born in Boston, May 11, 1768; he was a 
graduate of Harvard, a devout Christian and a great 
student and disciple of Emanuel Swedenborg. He 
was a friend of George Rogers Clark, General Harri- 
son, Gen. Anthony Wayne, Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton, the long-haired Wetzel, Adam Poe, Abraham 
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Lincoln, Gen. William T. Sherman, Henry Ward 
Beecher and everybody else who visited his neck 
of the woods. 


HERE do I come in? Well here—Johnny 

hit the trail over the Great Divide in 1847, 
just three years before I was born, but you see I 
knew the people he knew, that makes of me a 
link in the chain which connects the THEN with 
the NOW, for my parents and grandparents all 
knew Johnny and I oft listened to stories about 
him as I sat on the floor in front of the fire at my 
mother’s knee while she told tales of the wild 
orchard planter of the Ohio Valley. 

Johnny Appleseed’s favorite slogan was— 


“T sow while others reap, 
My trees grow while I sleep.” 


Appleseed in 1821. 


Which is a good one for Scouts and Scout officials, 
and may be used with a deeper meaning as the occa- 
sion requires. Last year, at Zanesville, Ohio, the 
Scouts presented me with a good-sized slab from an 
apple tree planted by Johnny Appleseed himself. 
Johnny was a sort of 
modern John the Bap- 
tist; he was essen- 
tially a wilderness man. 
In his day, protecting 
the forest seemed un- 
necessary. The forest 
was here, the forest was 
there, and the forest 
was everywhere. 

But no cultivated 
fruit trees grew in the 
wildernessand Johnny’s 
mission was to plant 
orchards in every forest 
glade in the whole 
Ohio Valley. His life 
was one of service and 
high adventure. A 
peaceful man was 
Johnny who never 

carried weapons, but 
Dams he had no ae of man, 
beast or nature, and 
when attacked by ruffians would pick them up and 
throw them away!—much to the delight of the idlers. 

During the earthquake of 1811, the banks of the 
river with the standing forest trees would break off 
and crash into the water, sinking all flat-boats or 
keel-boats which ill luck had brought near the shore. 
The earth itself opened and swallowed up the wild 
creatures of the wilderness and the domestic animals 
on the farms. My grandmother told me that the 
water in her well splashed up against the sides like 
that in a pitcher of water when shaken by hand! But 
Johnny Appleseed was taking a hike through the 
quivering wilderness, singing as he dodged the forest 
trees which came crashing across his path! 

IT am telling you boys about this strange heroic man 
because I want to interest you in real adventure, in real 
worth-while endeavor, which in no wise depends for its 
thrill upon the roaring of Western bad men’s “six 
guns” or the rattle of the cruel, murderous city 
gangster’s machine-guns. Johnny Appleseed was a 
real Scout in every sense of the word, and if you 
wanted to plant a tree he could tell you how to do it, 
He would say ‘*Ta-ni-ki-dodam (how are you) as my 
dear friend chief Po-Ka-gon of the Pottawattamies 
would say, or Og-Scout-Ke-te-pa-nen’* (Friend 








*See “Johnny Appleseed and His Time,”” by Henry A. Pershing, Shen- 
andoah Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Va. 


(Concluded on page 45) 





Photograph from living fruit-bearing tree planted by Johnny 


Tree now. belonging to the Boy Scouts 
of Mansfield, Ohio 
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CONCLUSION 


HE heat was terrific and the buccaneers 

were so weary that Morgan ordered them 

to seek what shade they could find and 

rest for an hour. At the end of that time 
he and his officers had gone over the field and found 
that while their own losses were extremely heavy 
those of the enemy were three times greater. That 
was encouraging, but the Spaniards still outnumbered 
them two to one and might rally desperately to the 
defense of the city. Morgan saw that his best chance 
lay in sweeping forward before the flying remnants 
could be reunited in opposition to him. 

Panama had almost no immediate fortresses, it 
being supposed that the Isthmus with its string of 
Caribbean forts was sufficient defense and that the 
strong garrison was able to cope with such enemies 
as might come from other directions. The bucca- 
neers met with little resistance until they reached the 
streets of the city where barricades had been built 
and heavily gunned with cannon. There the second 
movement of the battle began and lasted for two 
hours. It was a savage engagement from house to 
house and from wall to wall beneath the merciless 
tropical sun of mid-day. Again the buccaneer losses 
were terrible, but nothing could stop those men and 
by two o’clock Morgan had fought his way to the 
great plaza and Panama was his. His next problem 
was to hold it, for if his men drank themselves 
insensible by way of celebration as was customary, 
a counter attack might well wipe them all out. 
He accordingly summoned them by trumpet to the 
square and forbade them to touch a drop of liquor, 
inasmuch as he had learned that it was poisoned. 


He then told off sentries and was 
in the midst of other arrange- 
ments when smoke was seen ris- 
ing in several directions. 

With a burst of curses he took in the situation. 

“They have fired the place before we can plunder it!”” 
he roared. “‘Armstone—Hansel—Searls—take your 
men and fight the flames. The place is a tinder box.” 

So began the conflagration that historians have 
always credited to Morgan. It may be said that proof 
is lacking for such a statement. It stamps Morgan 
either as a fool or a lunatic, which decidedly he was 
not, to say that he would come so far and endure so 
much for the sake of looting the place and then burn 
it before it had yielded him a centavo. He declared 
to the last that the Spaniards fired it, but there is 
good reason to think that it caught from the flames 
of the battle. 

Whatever the cause, it went like matchwood, 
which indeed it largely was, as thousands of the beau- 
tiful houses were built of perfumed cedar. Hostilities 
were temporarily suspended while buccaneers and 
Spaniards fought the common menace side by side; 
but by midnight the city was doomed and Morgan 
ordered his men to rest. Never had they been so 
weary and they fell asleep in their tracks while the 
flames roared on through the night. In the morning 
the jewel of New Spain, the marvelous City of Gold, 
was a smoking ash heap. The immense markets and 
storehouses, the famous stables of the king, the public 
buildings and the merchants’ luxurious palaces with 
their priceless furnishings were gone forever and their 
owners had fled to outlying plantations and the islands 
in the harbor. Nothing was lacking in the scene of 
desolation. 
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The buccaneers realized that they had lost heavily 
by the fire, but they spent no time in lamentation. 
Whatever their faults, they always made the best of 
a situation and they now vigorously set about gather- 
ing up what was left. The ashes of the ruined city 
were sifted, the neighboring islands visited, and 
every morning bands of a hundred or more men went 
into the surrounding country to bring in food and 
captives. Those prisoners were tortured until they 
divulged the hiding places of such wealth as they 
might possess and the most important ones were 
held for ransom. It was a business that Dick disliked 
and he took no part in it except to inspect every 
Spaniard he could find dead or alive in the hope of 
locating Don Felix. He had survived the battle and 
been seen in the city during the fire, but the rest was 
a blind trail. Patiently Dick went searching up and 
down, aided by every buccaneer either for the sake 
of friendship or the promised reward, but the Don was 
not in the daily bag. 

“We'll get him yet,” Morgan promised. “He is 
skulking in the woods with hundreds of others who are 
afraid to attack and afraid to leave the plantations 
where they get their food.” 


bbw Englishmen realized that they had been 
tricked by the Spaniards. As day followed day 
it became increasingly evident that the people of 
Panama had saved a large portion of their movable 
wealth. There was no longer a doubt but that a 
great ship, the Trinity, which chanced to be in the 
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harbor, had escaped with tons of gold and jewels as 
well as hundreds of the wealthiest citizens. Morgan 
cursed furiously and sent his raiders farther and 
farther afield to bring in more prisoners who might 
vield ransom money. And still no word came con- 
cerning Don Felix. Two weeks past and Dick was 
gloomy, for the time was getting short and it was in- 
tolerable to think of leaving the place with nothing 
accomplished. At last he secured permission to re- 
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The “Trinity,” which happened to be in the harbor, 
had escaped with tons of gold and jewels 


lease half a dozen negro slaves, who for various reasons 
were of little value, and send them out among the 
fugitives with the announcement that whosoever 
betrayed the whereabouts of Don Felix would receive 
the pardon of one of his family or friends then in 
captivity. Yet there was no response. 

Another week went by and gloomy and dejected 
Dick came in one night to seek Morgan in his 
quarters. 

“Hope is sick abed,” he said, sitting down at the 
opposite side of the table where the captain had been 
writing by candle-light. “We went to the farthermost 
plantations to-day and there is not a trace of the Don. 
I'll wager he escaped in the Trinity. I suppose we 
will be on the march ere long.” 

“We musi, Armstone.” 

“Panama has yielded much to you.” 

“Less than I expected.” 

“But more than nothing, which is more than I have 
found here.” “I am sorry, Armstone, but I dare not 
tarry longer for your search,” 

“Oh, I understand that, sir. The men are getting 
restless,” 

“T can handle the men. It’s the Spaniards I fear.” 

“They haven’t the courage to strike, Captain.” 

“Not these, I know. But all the Dons are not fools 
and cowards. There are good men in their Caribbean 
towns who may mass their troops at Porto Bello and 
come at us over the Gold Road. Or a fleet and an 
army may come up from Lima any day. Yes, we 
must be off within two days.” 

Dick said nothing and Morgan resumed his writing. 
Outside sounded the moaning of palm trees in the 
wind. 

“Halt!” the sentry’s voice snapped beyond the 
door. There were a few unintelligible words and the 
man thrust his head inside. 

“Lyde and Pennock with a prisoner for Captain 
Armstone, sir,” he said. 

“Send them in.” Morgan laid down his quill and 
glanced at Dick, who was rising, pale with eager- 
ness. 

“If it is Don Felix,” he said and stopped, for the 
prisoner was only an undersized negro boy with 
shaking knees. 

“Ts this a jest?” Dick asked sharply. 

“No, sir,” Old Lyde answered, and without more 
words he laid Drake’s sword on the table. 

Dick stared at it stupidly, then picked it up and 
drew the long slender blade from the scabbard. He 
could barely remember when as a little lad he had 
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held it in his hands while his father 
showed him the golden globe on the hilt 
and the silver thread that traced Drake’s 
voyage of circumnavigation. 

““Lyde,” he asked a bit unsteadily, 
“how came you by this?” 

“Well, sir,” Lyde’s tarred pigtail was 
bobbing nervously, “me an’ Pennock 
dropped behind to-night to search a 


plantation for fowls. When I was a bosun in the royal 
navy 

“Blow the royal navy!” Morgan roared. “It’s 
the sword we want to hear about.” 

“Yes, sir. Whilst we was lookin’ in a shed we seed 
this black boy v’ygin’ down the wind hackin’ at weeds 
with this blade as if it was a bloomin’ sickle. We 
hooked him an’ he says as how he took it from the 


dead body o’ his master, Don Felix Mendenza.” 





- EIS dead!” Dick steadied himself by his finger- 
tips on the table and looked at the prisoner, 
who did not understand English. 

“Yes, sir,” Pennock explained. “The boy says he 
died from wounds received in the fighting.” 

“Did you see the body?” Morgan asked. 

“No, sir,” Lyde answered. “But we seed the 
grave where the boy swears his master is planted.” 

Morgan shrugged his shoulders. “He is your 
prisoner, Armstone, but if he were mine I would 
loosen his tongue.” 

“By torture?” 

“Tf he won’t talk otherwise.” 

“He may have told the truth.” 

“They’re all liars.”’ 

*T will see. I am going to open that grave to-night. 
If the body is there, well, the game is up. If it is 
not there we will get the truth from the boy.” 

“You'll learn nothing but the nature of the here- 
after, if you venture out of camp to-night on such an 
errand,” Morgan said. “You would only get a 
Spanish bullet in your skin. I order you to stay 
here until daylight.” 

“We'll keep the boy for you, sir,” Pennock offered. 

*‘An’ the corpse won’t be runnin’ away neither,” 
Old Lyde added. 

““We must obey the captain’s orders,” Dick said 
resentfully. “The prisoner will be in your charge 
until I am at liberty in the morning,” and he watched 
them file out. 

‘At least I have the sword,” he said, fondling the 
blade. “But I believe the Don is dead. The boy 
would have no advantage in telling such a lie.” 

“They’re up to all kinds of tricks,” Morgan re- 
marked. 

“It has been a long hunt to end this way.” 

“You are dog-tired, Armstone,” Morgan said 
kindly. “Good-night to ye.” 

“Good-night, sir.” He buckled on the sword and 
left. 

But the thoughts that the blade stirred up kept him 
















awake for hours and in consequence he slept later 
than usual the following morning. He ate hurriedly 
without seeing Lyde or Pennock, who should have 
been about, and went across to Morgan’s quarters. 
The eaptain had risen early, as was his custom, and 
was busy giving orders in preparation for breaking 
camp the next day. 

“You will fetch two hundred pack mules,” he said 
to Hansel, “and sufficient muleteers.”’ 

“Aye, Captain.” Hansel nodded to Dick and 
went out. 

**Good-morning, Armstone.”” Morgan glanced about 
the emptied room with satisfaction. “Things are 
under way once more.” 

“Good-morning, Captain. I ask permission to leave 
camp.” 

‘On the business of the grave?” 

“Yes, sir. What is done must be done to-day.” 

“Right. Take what men you want and luck to ye.” 

“T thank you. If ® 

“Captain Morgan,” the sentry announced from 
the doorway, “‘here’s a patrol with a prisoner.” 

“Place him with the others.” 

“They’ve an idea he’s a squab of some importance 
as you might care to question yourself.” 

‘Fetch him in. Have a look at him, Armstone.” 

Two buccaneers entered and between them walked 
a Spaniard who was unquestionably a gentleman in 
the best sense of the word. Tall and slender, with 
white hair and finely marked features, he faced 
Morgan calmly. 

“Well?” the captain addressed the guard. 

“We picked him up in the woods and a servant 
who was with him says as he’s the top bigwig of 
Panama. So we fetched him along to you, sir.” 
‘What is your name?” Morgan asked the prisoner. 
“Josef de Cavella.” 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A Scout can render the best safety service to 
his school by joining in the established activities, 
such as the Junior Safety Council, Safety Patrol, 
etc. If, however, no such activities have been 
organized in his particular school, he and his 
fellow Scouts may well be the leading spirits in 
initiating them. The important thing to remember 
is that it does not matter what the name of a club 
is or how many meetings it holds. The thing that 
counts is what it actually does, and whether it 
can get the interest and cooperation of everybody 
in school. 

—Merit Badge Pamphlet on Safety. 


Life is made up of adventures; even crossing the 
street is an adventure! Some adventures are good 
and necessary. Others are stupid and futile. 
Some bring the more abundant life. Others bring 
only waste of life and the material resources of life. 

All adventures involve uncertainty and danger. 
A danger courageously met and intelligently con- 
trolled is part of the substance of a normal life. 
A danger carelessly met and = ineffectively con- 
trolled results in defeat of purpose and even in 
tragedy. —Safety Education.” 











[F EVERY boy who reads this page could realize that there is greater 


danger of his companions or his brother or sister, between the ages of 
five and fourteen, being killed through an accident than dying from any 
other cause, I ‘am confident that he would make it a matter of personal 
responsibility to understand and practice the principles of safety himself, 
and to encourage others to do the same. 

During the eighteen months ending December 31, 1931, more persons 
were killed and injured in automobile accidents in the United States than 
were killed in action or wounded in the American Expeditionary Force during 
the period of the World War. Almost as many accidents occurred in homes 
as happened through motor vehicles. During the year 1930, 99,000 persons 
were killed by accidents—one person in every five and two-third minutes. 
About 10,000,000 persons were injured by accidents—one person out of 
every twelve in the country. Most of these accidents were preventable. 

Your own safety and the safety of everyone associated with you depend 
upon individual care and thoughtfulness. Some boys feel that safety is 
rather unattractive. They feel that there are adventure and thrill in 
taking risks. This is a very false idea. It may seem a brave and adventur- 
ous thing to rush through crowded traffic, to skate over ice that is too 
thin, or to swim in water that is known to be treacherous. Really, such 
conduct is only foolish, for if it results in injury, it may keep the boy from 
participating in a really worth-while adventure later on. 

A boy’s responsibility to other people is also to be considered. In 
many accidents, it is not the individual whose thoughtlessness created 
the dangerous situation who suffers, but some person wholly innocent of 
its cause. Crossing against the traffic signals, for instance, frequently 
results in injury or death to someone who is obeying the traffic rules, and 

the offender 
comes through 
unharmed. The 
boy who learns 
and practices the 
principles of 
safety thus helps 
prevent acci- 
dents and save 
life. 

So. important 
do we in Scout- 
ing consider 
health andsafety 
that a special 
National Com- 
mittee has been 
organized to pro- 
mote these activ- 
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School children are injured in home accidents 
more often than in school accidents. 

The principal types of home accidental deaths 
among children under 5 are “burns, scalds, and 
explosions,” and “asphyxiation or suffocation.” 
Among children from 5 to 14 years of age, there 
is only one outstanding type—“‘burns, scalds and 
explosions.” 

—* Accident Facts”—WNational Safety Council. 


It is the duty of every man to protect himself 
and those associated with him from accidents 
which may result in injury or death. 

—Credited to Abraham Lincoln. 


Most injuries in homes result from falls, burns, 
suffocation, fires and poisons. A few precautions 
will help you prevent these various types of acci- 
dents in your home. 

—Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise of health. 
—Thomson. 











ities, and every Local Scout Council 
is required to have such a Committee 
on Health and Safety. These Com- 
mittees are doing splendid work. It 
is the obligation of every boy, how- 
ever, no matter what the activities 
in his community, to learn and prac- 
tice the rules of health and safety, 
and in so far as possible to encourage 
all those with whom he comes in con- 
tact to do the same. 

I have taken advantage of every 
opportunity to make clear that, in 
my judgment, physical fitness is a 
primary obligation, and to stress the 
importance of every individual’s feel- 
ing personal accountability for his 
own health, by finding out what his 
condition is, and taking effective 
measures to correct remediable physi- 
cal defects, and make and keep him- 
self physically fit. On May Ist we observe National Child Health Day. 
What a fine occasion to start a campaign for health! This is the first step 
towards safety. Another thingis to avoid taking needless risks. Some- 
times this may make a boy the butt of thoughtless or foolish persons, but 
every time he refuses to take a risk he not only protects others who might 
be involved in his own danger, but furnishes an example of good sense, 
and shows a finer courage than by foolhardy action. 

Every boy can inform himself on the principles of safety. There are 
numerous publications from interested organizations available at a moder- 
ate cost, or without charge. He should assure himself that the conditions 
in his own home are safe, that there are no accident hazards or menaces 
to safety which he can correct. 

He can do his share in correcting accident hazards and developing 
safe conditions in his school, his neighborhood and his community. He 
can do his best to see that those with whom he comes in contact are 
informed about safety principles, so that they may avoid and prevent 
accidents. 

If every boy would follow this safety program and help others to 
do the same, it is my conviction that we could materially reduce the 
menace of accidents throughout the nation. The National Safety 
Council has a publication called “Safety Education, a Magazine of 
Good Adventure.” This seems to me a very fortunate expression. I 
earnestly hope that all boys will secure more safety education, and start 
on this good adventure. It is something in which we can all take part 
and be the better for it. 
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Pilgrimage of 9,000 Boy Scouts to Valley Forge, 
on Washington’s Birthday, is reviewed by Gen- 
eral Pershing and National Scout Commissioner 





O THE list of Scouts to whom 
the: highest honor in Scouting 
—the Gold Honor Medal for 
Heroism—has been awarded, 
the National Court of Honor has recently 
added the names of five more brave 
boys. In addition, Certificates of Hero- 
ism have been awarded to four others, 
and I have the pleasure again of recording 
the names. 
They are listed below with a brief ac- 
count of the circumstances for which the 
awards were made. 


















Sterling Gorrill, Berkeley, Cal., Eagle 
Scout, sails to join exploration party 
in Palestine 
(left) Scouts honor the 123rd birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln at the statue in 
New York City 


Scouts Ward Griffin, Donald 
Gurney and Joseph McSweeney, 
aged sixteen, fifteen and fifteen, 
respectively, all of Troop No. 10 
of Crescent City, Calif., rescued 
Mrs. F. E. Downing and a Mrs. 
Workman from death in a burn- 
ing automobile. After a crash the 
car overturned. The Scouts ran 











Tenderfoot Scout 
Anthony Celli, fifteen, 
of Troop No. 46, Cats- 
kill, N. Y., rescued 
Casper Giarratono, 
five years his senior, 
from drowning in the 
Cauterskill Creek. The 
man, not a good swim- 
mer, ventured too far, 
and shouting for help, 
sank from sight. Celli 
responded. Diving 
twice, the boy brought 
Giarratono to the sur- 
face, but unconscious. 
It was not until more 
than an hour had 
elapsed, and after ex- 
traordinary efforts, 
that Giarratono was 
brought back to con- 
sciousness. 

Second Class Scout 
Glenn Luse, twelve, of 
Troop No. 6, Spokane, Wash., rescued two women and 
four children from drowning in Diamond Lake. Luse, 
an expert swimmer, was with a party in a rowboat 
which overturned. The Scout first saved Maxine 
Couey, ten, then Virginia Mabbott, three, and after- 
wards Mrs. Leonard Mabbott, who was struggling 
desperately to sustain her baby boy of five months 
above the water. Weakened, she dropped the infant. 
Luse dived and brought the child to the surface. He 
then assisted Mrs. Mabbott so the overturned boat 
and similarly saved his mother. Boats reached the 
spot and brought the party ashore. 
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Eagle Scouts of Santa Fe, N. M., during 
Scout Week, 
with Scout Handbook 





Two candidates {not uniformed} join in Scout Week broad- 
cast by Woodmer-, N. Y., Troop from National Office 


resent Governor Seligman 





Governor Gardiner of Maine receives Dan Beard’s new 
book, “Boy Heroes of Today,” from Lewiston-Auburn Scouts 


Enroute to the Philippines, Col. Theodore Roosevelt is met by Charles L. Sommers 
and Scout group at St. Paul, Minn. 





Governor Roosevelt presents 4A Farm Scout Award to Scouts 
Stephen G. Burritt and William S. Ernest at Ithaca, N. Y. 
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to the scene and endeav- 
ored to release all three 
occupants and, after dif- 
ficulty, managed to open 
the doors and release two. 
Their attempt to rescue 
the third, a young girl, 
met with failure. 

Certificates of Heroism 
were issued to Jonas 
Blickstein, of Far Rock- 
away, N. Y.; Homer C. 
Davis, of Pocatello, 
Idaho; Thomas Grover, 
of Canton, Mass., and 
Raymond A. Pickerman, 
of Toledo, Ohio. 





Boy Scout Week 
UR Twenty-second 
Anniversary has 
ended—a peried of wide- 
spread celebration by Scouts and their friends in all 
parts of our country. It was a great birthday party. 
Boy Scout Week opened on Sunday, February 7th, 
and continued, through February 13th and, in almost 
every community was marked by Scout services in 
churches. February 8th was Anniversary Day, and 
was appropriately observed by Scouts and leaders. 
An outstanding radio program took place in the 
evening when. our President, Mr. Walter W. Head, 
with Star Scout Bob West of New Rochelle, partici- 
pated in a program broadcast through the network 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Roving Palms 


ALMS appear to be of a 

restless nature. They are 
not content to stay quietly in 
one place. As soon as they go 
north, they then push south. 
As soon as they are apparently 
peacefully settled south, they 
head north. 

We associate these tall, un- 
branched, majestic trees and 
low - growing, strange - leaved 
plants with the tropics, with 
Polynesia, with Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Florida. 

But, once palms covered the 
whole continent of North 
America, pushing up to Green- 
land in the Arctic Circle. Fos- 
sils, showing the firm substance 
of some of these ancient palms 
which developed during the 
Cretaceous Period, are abund- 
ant. 

During the Ice Ages, how- 
ever, these princes of the vege- 
table world were pushed far- 
ther and farther south by the 
cold ice fields. 

Of our seventeen native 
palms, at present the cabbage tree is showing itself most adventurous in re- 
gaining lost northern territory. Friendly migratory birds have been carrying 
its seed farther and farther north each year. Gradually, it is accommodating 

itself to a cooler and more changeable climate. 

Within relatively few years, also, the silver palm has extended more 
than 100 miles north of its present Floridan center along the Miami 
River. The silk-top thatch palms, now found growing on the warm east 
sand-dune coastal hammocks near Palm Beach, are apparently of recent 
introduction through the agency of birds, according to Dr. John K. Small, 
Curator at The New York Botanical Garden. 


A Mechanical Hen 


NE of the most popular features of the World’s Poultry Congress, 
held in London last year, was the “Egg Factory,” a mechanical 
hen exhibited by our Department of Agriculture. 
This “queer bird” stands seven 
feet high and is made of wood, 
feathers, machinery, and equipped 
with gullet, crop, copper-lined 
stomach, rubber intestines, a grind- 
ing machine for a gizzard, and for 
a heart a two-valved pump. All of 
its mechanical anatomy is exposed, 
and the various processes are 
operated by tiny manikins. 


Photo courtesy 
Dept. of 
Agriculture 
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Cousin Billy, from Africa 
AN you imagine such a sedate fellow 
swinging from limb to limb through the 
steaming jungles, or hunting grubs under old 
logs and rocks? This chimpanzee has been 
trained to sit upright and to do many other 
‘tricks, just through kindness and his natural 
desire tolearn. These apes, at an age of one 
to three years, are greatly like children of two 
to four in the reception of instruction. Of 
course, there are stubborn chimpanzees as 
well as children. You might, also, run across 
a wild one who has been taken when a little 
too old to forget its former surroundings, or 
one that has been soured by the cruelty of its 
attendants. ‘They remain tame until about 
nine years of age, when they are liable to be- 
come ferocious, and no longer can be trusted. 
The pose illustrated has been achieved by 
making “Billy ” sit in this manner every day 
at feeding time. Many other tricks are picked 
up just through observation—one chimpan- 
‘zee, after watching her master wash his hands 
‘three or four times, jumped up on the wash 
bowl, after a‘little difficulty turned on the 
faucet, worked the soap toa lather and 


washed both her hands and feet! 
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“Hidden in This Picture...” 


NE of the most interesting tricks by 

which Nature provides protection for 

wild creatures, otherwise at the mercy of 

larger birds or animals is called Protective 
Coloring. It appears in several forms. 

One variation shows in the case of certain 
insects that mimic exactly the outward 
appearance of other insects which are, for 
some reason, immune from danger. 

A more usual form of Protective Color- 
ing, however, is that in which a creature 
imitates in appearance the background 
that is his favorite resting-place. Animals 
we see only in zoos—giraffe, zebra, jaguar, 
leopard—that seem to us so conspicuously 
colored are, in their native haunts of bright 
light and deep shade, protected by those 
very markings. Anglewing butterflies are 
brightly colored on the upper wings, but on 
the underwings—which alone are visible 
when the butterfly is at rest—they mimic 
bark and dead leaves so exactly that they 
are indistinguishable. A frog on astump 
isn’t there until you hear him jump off; a 
white Polar bear is much safer on stretches 
of ice than a black bear would be. 

In the photo is the familiar Screech Owl, 
a little fellow ten inches long that makes 
his home in oaks all over the United States. 
His soft, downy plumage, poor in flight, is 
noiseless; he takes his prey by surprise rather 
than pursuit. Like most owls he has a large 
head for his body—due to large cavities 
connecting with his ears—and keen hearing. 
Since he hunts by night and sleeps by day, 
he needs protection from attack; in his 
shaggy gray coat and hood, against shaggy 
gray oak bark, he is hard to see. 











The Greatest Explosion in the World 


\7O THIS isn’t navy target practice; neither is it an airplane bombing some 
1‘ condemned battleship, nor dynamite deepening a channel. It is Krakatoa, 
the great alive and kicking volcano, situated at the edge of the Indian Ocean—in 
Sunda Strait between Java and Sumatra in the Dutch East Indies. And even 
though this looks pretty violent, it isn’t one-two-three to what happened here on 
the fateful morning of August 27th, 1883. At that time, a huge crater stood here, 
with a rim of islands 2,600 feet above the sea. Subterranean commotion all that 
year ended in a three-day siege of probably the most violent disturbances our recent 
world has known. The whole cluster of islands was blown to bits—leaving a hole 
in the sea 1,000 feet deep; 3,600 vertical feet of rock were flung aside. 

These explosions were caused by steam from sea water in the throat of the 
new crater meeting the first of the molten lava. After the first explosions, water 
probably chilled the lava to a crust, enclosing enormous quantities of steam within. 
This finally burst through the chilled crust in the most violent explosion of all, 
hurling a vast mass of cool lava, pumice and dust into the air. 

The sound of the explosion was heard 3,000 miles away. Never before or since 
have sound waves carried so far on earth. Long tidal waves fifty feet high reached 
Cape Horn, South America, 7,818 miles away. 

Thirty-six thousand people were killed. Thousands of ships were destroyed or 
carried high and dry, far inland. CuaARLES BAKER, JR. 








New Shoes for Bears 


VERY boy raised on the farm knows how cattle and horses renew their foot- 
wear. Dobbin, when he stands too long in a stable, grows hoofs that have to 
be trimmed, just as we trim our own finger-nails. 

In the case of bears, however, there is a new factor in the problem. Bears 
spend several months each year quite inactive, yet quite alive, and with all their 
vital organs functioning much as usual. When they come from the winter den and 
set out to-wander again, their feet are not in condition for travel. 

Bruin finds himself wearing an extra pair of shoes that must be shed before he will 
have comfortable footwear-for the spring. ‘Through the winter of inaction the sole 
of the bear’s foot has been thickening. By spring time the outer covering of the pad 
is composed of two layers, the newer under one getting ready to supplant the old. 

As soon as the bear emerges from his den in spring his feet are subjected to rough 
usage—wet ground or snow. This soaking helps to soften up the dead outer shoe 
and cause an easy separation. The wear on this part of Bruin’s anatomy is tre- 
mendous. He is very heavy and he travels over the roughest footing. A hard- 
wearing shoe is a necessity; his sole must have the rubbery toughness of an auto tire. 

When the old shoe peels off, the fresh new layer underneath has ‘a certain soft- 
ness, yet the toughness and elasticity of sponge-rubber. This layer will remain 
alive through one season only, and then die and be shed in the next spring when 
Bruin again gets his annual change of footwear. —Hamitton M. Lana. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


WHEN THE INVENTORS “STEP ON IT” 


By Irving Crump 


DECORATION BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 





ERIODS of business depression, if they achieve 
nothing else, have a salutary effect on the in- 
ventors, especially those in the automobile 
industry, who are constantly exercising their 

ingenuity to find new ways of “making the wheels go 
round.” There are times when the inventor of some 
new device does not reap the rich reward for his 


effort he expects to. More than one genius has sold , 
an idea only to discover later that it has been bought, ° 


not for the purpose of using it, but for the purpose of 
preventing it from being developed and put on the 
market where it might interfere with other devices 
already being manufactured in that same field. His 
drawings and models are locked away in the dark to 
gather dust and be forgotten. 

But that is far from the condition now, in the 
automobile industry anyway, for during the last year 
it has been enriched by more new developments for 
the family car than in any other period in the thirty- 
three years’ history of the industry. Cars that show 
their gleaming chromium and duco to the sun for the 
first time this year, all represent the height of per- 
fection in their field. Indeed there are so many super- 
power plants whizzing along the road to-day that a 
peep under the hood of some of them is fairly breath- 
taking, when one realizes what tremendous power has 
been concentrated in so small a space. Sixteen cylin- 
ders! Two hundred horse-power! Those are the 
peaks of power reached by the Marmon and the 
Cadillac cars this year. And there are several twelve- 
cylinder cars, including Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Lin- 
coln, Cadillac, and Auburn that develop as high as 
one hundred and fifty horse-power, and one with a 
speedometer willing to register up to one hundred and 
fifty miles an hour! Then the eights; a whole flock of 
them; little eights and big eights, some of them rated 
well above one hundred horse-power! But the sixes 
by no means have entirely. passed out of the picture. 
Indeed a new one has raised its head quite high, the 
Rockne, named for the famous football coach and said 
to be almost as dynamic. Chevrolet, Chrysler, DeSoto, 
Dodge, Hupmobile, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Willys- 
Knight and Willys-Overland have concentrated a great 
deal of engineering skill on the sixes they are putting 
on the rvads this year, with the result that they are all 
super-power plants of smaller dimensions but capable 
of great speed and pick-up. Indeed the “Silver Streak” 
engine of the Willys-Overland group, the 66-D of the 
Willys-Knight group, and the engine of the Chevrolet 
and the Chrysler, are said to be the best power plants 
ever turned out by the respective companies. The 
Chevrolet has 20 per cent. more power than heretofore 
and is able to deliver sixty-five horse-power, and a 


speed close to seventy miles an hour. The Chrysler 
Six is capable of eighty-two horse-power and the ability 
to “step out” at the slightest provocation. And the 
Ford Company intends to build an eight that will 
show a good many big cars the dust, and a four that 
will step along with any sixes. 

Just what has been done to the engine to make 
these 1932 cars the superior vehicles they are? Well, 
a number of things. For instance, the engine de- 
signed and used by Howard Marmon, which is famous 
for its notable achievement, is constructed largely of 
aluminum. Though sixteen cylinders, it weighs but 
93 pounds and is said to give the unusual ratio of one 
horse-power for every four and one-half pound of 
weight, which begins to put it in the airplane class. 
The Graham “Blue Streak” engine has been built 
with an aluminum cylinder head which is said to 
give higher compression and greater power with or- 
dinary gas. In the case of the Hudson engine the 
pistons are made of silicon-aluminum alloy, which are 
said to be lighter, stronger, and less likely to score 
the bore of the cylinders. 

But there are many other innovations in the power 
plants of the new cars. The Buick and its associate 
in the General Motors group, the La Salle, is engined 
with a motor that can be converted from standard to 
high compression with little difficulty. It is possible 
with this valve-in-head type of construction to effect 
this change by merely changing the cylinder head 
gasket and inserting new high-compression spark- 
plugs. Other engines, notably the Hudson, the 
Graham “Blue Streak,” and the “Silver Streak” 
have been designed to get high-compression results 
from ordinary fuel, a tendency in all the cars this 
year to effect economics in operation. 


tee engineers have looked to the improvement of 
ignition systems, the timing, and the quick 
heating of fuel and oil, to step up the power of the 


modern automobile engine also. In the case of the 
Chevrolet a great deal of attention has been given to 
improving the timing-valve opening to increase high 
compression, and with the Pontiac a devise known as 
an “economizer” has been attached which is said 
to meter the gasoline admitted to the carburetor from 
the fuel tank, releasing added fuel only after a speed 
of fifty miles an hour has been reached. 

High-powered cars have, as for instance, the Cord, 
been equipped with carburetors and dual manifolds to 
insure the steady flow of gas to engine, and many have 
dual ignition as well; two sets of spark-plugs to insure 
perfect firing. An innovation in the La Salle is a side- 
draft air inlet to the carburetor that improves the fuel 


flow, and in the case of the Franklin a supercharger, 
using the high-pressure air from the fan, forces a 
charge of air directly into the carburetor. The fuel 
mixed by this method is supposed to vaporize more 
quickly and more thoroughly, and be forced into the 
cylinders in a maximum quantity at all times. 

Still another device adopted by the Oldsmobile and 
other cars to improve the efficiency of the engine is a 
decarbonizer unit. Carbon being the vandal that 
destroys many engines and robs the best of them of 
power, is quickly disposed of by the Oldsmobile 
method. The new device is a glass bowl filled with a 
liquid carbon remover, and mounted on the engine 
compartment side of the dash. A small plunger pro- 
jects through to the driver’s side, and a flexible copper 
tube connects the bowl with the carburetor throat just 
above the intake manifold. When the engine begins to 
lose its pep because of the accumulation of carbon, all 
the driver has to do on driving the car into the garage 
for the night, is to speed his engine up to fifty miles an 
hour, step on the plunger, and shoot a charge of decar- 
bonizer into the cylinders, then turn off the ignition. 
The carbon is loosened during the night, and next morn- 
ing when the engine is started it is all blown out and 
the exhaust and the engine acts as if it has had a tonic. 

The Oldsmobile has also adopted an automatic 
choke which provides an extra flow of gas to the en- 
gine on starting, and other models, including the 
Studebaker and Rockne, have automatic spark con- 
trols that retard the ignition at the time of starting. 
The automatic starter, attached to the ignition switch, 
instituted some time ago by Studebaker, has also 
been adopted in several forms by other cars this year. 

Then, getting away from the power plant for a 
moment, there is free wheeling in its various forms, 
developed two years ago by Studebaker, and quickly 
accepted by a number of othercars. Practically every 
car on the market has recognized the value of this new 
invention that makes for smoothness and economy of 
operation. But it is interesting to note too that in 
adopting this new device it has been necessary for all 
cars to improve their braking facilities because of the 
wear and tear on the brakes resulting from free wheel- 
ing. Some cars, particularly the Essex and the Hudson, 
have increased their braking power from 17 to 30 per 
cent. to make up for the lack of “‘compression drag” 
when free wheeling is resorted to. 

Hand in hand with free wheeling comes also the 
various forms of synchro-mesh transmission that makes 
shifting gears an easy and soundless operation. Here. 
too, the soundless second gear has been instituted. 
making running in second sound less like operating a 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Outstanding Eagle Scouts of the Country 


Ralph E. Edwards, 
Troop 157, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lewis A. Colyer, 
Troop 25, Torrington, Wyo. 


James F. Hawes, 
Troop 44, Norman, Okla. 


David W. Evans, 


Troop 23, Alpena, So. Dak. 
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Albert Wayne Horne, 
Troop 4, Pensacola, Fla. 


HE HARMON FOUNDATION, in co- 

operation with The Boy Scouts of America, 
annually awards fifty-two $100 scholarships to 
Eagle Scouts—four from each of the Twelve 
Regions and four from extra-Regional terri- 
tory. Selected from 248 splendid appli- 
cants in 1931 as leading in scholarship and 
“conspicuous and unselfish service of some 
constructive nature” in Scouting and civic 
affairs, the fifty-two winners well may be 
happy. The awards further entitle the boys to 
borrow other sums from the Harmon Student 
Loan Fund, without endorsement. “A Scout 
Is Trustworthy.” Photographs of the twenty-six 
other Eagle Scouts who received this award 
were published last month. 


Ernest Casados, 
Troop 28, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Vincent D. Bender, 
Troop 13, Annville, Pa. 


Donald Van Doren, 
Troop 3, Wenatchee, Wash. 
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Manuel D. Navarro, 
Troop 24, Manila, P. I. 


Ned Drucker, 
Troop 11, Cincinnati, O. 
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Fred M. Pickens, Jr., 
Troop 41, Newport, Ark. 


Henry Curtis Sorenson, 


Lawrence Stanley Ashton, 
Troop 54, Smithfield, Utah 


Daryl Benson, 
Troop 5, Bristol, R. I. 


Troop 104, Lenox, lowa 


Charles Throckmorton, 
Troop 3, Canonsburg, Pa. 
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Charles Albert, 
Troop 20, Charleston, W. Va. 


Louis Stark, 


Boone Powell, 
Troop 566, New York City 


Fred Schroeder, 
Troop 74, Etowah, Tenn. 


Kenneth Pringle, 
Troop 115, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Troop 4, Minot, No. Dak. 




















Wilbur Hoadley Wood, Forrest J. Bennett, Walter Kenneth Hielm, 
Troop 9, Helena, Mont. Troop 10, Iron Mountain, Mich. Troop 6, Milton, Mass. 


Vincent Bozeman, 


Robert W. Towle, 
Troop 12, Birmingham, Ala. 


Troop 1, Woodland, Calif. 
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Arthur Jordan Butt, Jr., 
Troop 5, Pensacola, Fla. 





Tote Fair 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Wait till he hits 


every snag in these waters. 
His eyes won't be 


River he doesn’t know. 
so sharp.” 

The snag-boat went on and on. Dawn 
began to wonder if he were never going to 
pick up another ripple. Perhaps it did look 
suspicious, his finding that first one so quick. 

The sun was shining bright. The water 
glittered, and out of the glitter came a dazzle 
that danced like a crazy thing. It would 
have danced away from Dawn but he had 
watched too many dazzles dance on the 
River. His glass pinned the dancer down to 
a glittering line—to two glittering lines: 

“Boil!” 

Again the snag-boat maneuvered into posi- 
tion, again the capstands began to pull. 
But this time the snag proved to be only a 
tangle of timbers, the wreck of a roof, that 
the great chain broke to pieces and left to 
drift. Somebody said: 

“Nothing in that for the trailers.” 

Dawn thought: 

“Good lumber. Bet Two-Bits lands some 
of it. That boy never skips anything.” 

The catamaran puffed upstream under the 
blazing sun. Puffed and panted till the sun 
went down. Then she tied up for the night 
and Dawn was glad of it. He had done a 
lot of looking that day and his eyes were 
tired. After supper he stretched out on deck 
and listened to the talking. The crew seemed 
to think two snags pretty fair for one day, 
but a voice, and Dawn knew that voice, began 
to tell about a snag-busting trip that had 
knocked out three hundred snags in less than 
three months. Dawn could see the speaker 
clearly as he sat in the lantern light, a burly 
fellow with small, round eyes. 

“Bet he couldn’t see a boil six feet from 
his nose,” Dawn thought, but he did not 
say anything—just laid his arm over his 
tired eyes and let the bragger brag. 

A bragger is always a bore. Decent men 
do not enjoy listening to lies, but the braggers 
never seem to realize this, so the burly fellow 
kept on bragging: 

“And the snags we bucked on that trip 
were snags. You get me? Not bunches of 
boards and broken trees, but snags. I’m 
telling you every snag we bucked was a 
Goliath.” 

The man nearest Dawn stretched and 
yawned: “Goliath? No stunt to get a 
Goliath. Any steamboat captain can tell 
you just where a Goliath is!” 

At that one of the men laughed a lazy 
“Ha-ha.”” Then another man laughed it, 
then another. Lazy, low-toned the laugh 
went on from man to man till it drove the 
bragger to his bunk. 

Dawn spoke to his new friend: 

“What is a Goliath like?” 

“Like a house, if you ask me. No, it 
isn’t either. You'll know a Goliath when 
you get one. Capstands can’t budge it. 
We have to ram.” 

So that was it! A Gcliath meant a chance 
to see that butting beam at work. 

“Gosh,” Dawn said, “I’ve got to get 
a Goliath!” 

“Which will be all right,” the man told 
him, “‘if the Goliath doesn’t get you.” 

Dawn laughed. He did not know just 
what the man meant but he did know that 
if he could get a Goliath he would be willing 
to take his chances. 

“Got to get a Goliath, got to get a Go- 
liath!”” To the tune of that Dawn kept his 
eyes glued to the water. The harder he 
looked for ripples the easier it was to see them 
and he picked up so many almost invisible 
V’s that the Captain gave him a glad word. 
But although these concealed snags were 
dangerous to navigation the capstands 
handled them with ease. Dawn began to 
change his tune: 

“Gosh, I’ve just naturally got to see this 
snag-boat ram a whale of a snag. Tell me 
it’s no stunt to get a Goliath!” 

Yet his new friend proved to be right 
about that. A passing steamboat hailed 
the catamaran and megaphoned: 

“Goliath off Creyfish Point.” 

The snag-boat changed its course, crossed 
the River, and went panting to pounce upon 
its prey. Dawn picked the snag up with 
a shout: 

“Goliath, all right!” 

Six or seven feet in diameter the big log 
had sunk its butt deep in bottom mud, and 
with its snagged top just above water it 
squatted off Creyfish Point ready to punch 
a hole in any ship. Big or little, swift or 
slow, the Goliath was ready for every boat 
that ran that way. 


- maneuvered 


The catamaran got her bearings and began 
to back away. Thirty feet, forty feet, fifty 
feet, sixty feet, then the bell rang full steam 
ahead. With her beam aimed straight at 
the Goliath, with her engines throbbing and 
her smokestack belching, with every ounce 
of power that was in her the snag-boat 
charged the snag. There was a smashing 
impact. The engine doors flew open, the 
crew reeled and clutched, Dawn fell flat on 
his face. 

Blood? Of course it was blood! His 
blood. It was spurting from his fool nose. 
Dawn dodged and under cover of the con- 
fusion reached the stern without being no- 
ticed. He leaned far over the rail and tried 
to stop that ridiculous nose-bleed. He had 
banged his head on the deck hard enough to 
make him both dizzy and deaf, but Dawn did 
not suspect that because of the thunder in 
his ear. Dabbing at his dripping nose, hear- 
ing only that thunder, seeing only a River 
that reeled, he had no idea that the snag- 
boat was charging the snag again until 
another smashing impact shot him over the 
rail. The plunge under water cleared his 
head. He heard the crew cheering: 

“They’ve got the Goliath!” 

a he seemed to hear what the man had 
said: 

“Which will be all right if the Goliath 
doesn’t get you.” 

“*T hope to tell you,”” Dawn said, and began 
to swim. 

The snag-boat began to maneuver, the 
great chain clanked, the propeller spun faster 
and faster, those death-dealing blows struck 
the water. Dawn tried hard not to get 
scared. Nobody knew he was overboard. 
Nobody could hear him above that uproar 
no matter how loud he yelled. Theonly 
thing for him to do was to keep cool and get 
clear. 

But he could not get clear. No matter 
which way he swam there came the cata- 
maran crowding down upon him with its 
dragging chain or its double bows as it 
to snare the Goliath that 
floated and came on with the current. 

“Gosh, if I didn’t have all these clothes 
on!” Hampered and hounded Dawn was 
fighting a losing fight, when from far away 
he heard a hail: 

“Here you is, Boss. Here you is.” 

“Two-Bits!””» Dawn struck out toward 
that hail, and the catamaran came crowding 
after him. If he could only get clear enough 
for the crew to see! Somebody might see his 
head. But the eyes of the crew were upon 
the Goliath and looked not beyond it. 

“Here you is, Boss. Here you is!”” The 
hail was smothered by the frantic put-a-put 
of a motor that was running wide open. If 
the crew heard that little engine above the 
throbbing of their big one it meant only a 
trailer to them. To Dawn that put-a-put 
meant a lot, and he swam as hard as 
he could. “I’ve got the current with me,” 
he thought—“and the Goliath’s got it 
too.” 

Then Dawn knew he would never make 
it. His wind was giving out. He could 
never get clear enough of the catamaran for 
the little launch to pick him up. And he 
signaled Two-Bits to steer clear. 

Two-Bits did not see the signal, nor the 
catamaran, nor the smash-up that threat- 
ened him. There was only one thing that 
Two-Bits could see and that was the head of 
the Boss that had done him proud—the Boss 
that had been doing him proud ever since 
they hunted their first rabbit together on the 
old plantation. 

“Here you is, Boss. Here you is!” 

Like a mad thing the little launch came on. 
Its engine was hot enough to blister a man’s 
hand, but the head that drove it was cool. 
One powerful black hand gripped the wheel. 
Two-Bits’ other strong hand was stretched 
far out to save: 

“Here you is, Boss. Here you is.” The 
launch shot in under the bows and their 
beam, and shot clear, trailing a man’s head at 
its rail. 

A cheer went up then from the crew, but 
their lookout had no time for cheers. He was 
too busy trying to catch his breath 

““Gosh—Two-Bits. You made—a near 
thing—of it. If those bows—had smashed 
your ljaunch—that whale—of a chain— 
would have smashed your head. I’m here 
Ay you—you tackled a mighty ticklish 
job. 

Two-Bits excused himself joyously: 

“Yes, sir, Boss. Yes, sir! But, Boss I 
allus tries to tote fair.” 
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Twenty-five years ago five conspirators against 
the Czar met in a lonely farmhouse in Siberia. 
There was not another house or building 
within five miles. It was bitterly cold. Snow 
blanketed the countryside; long icicles hung 
from the eaves. The tive conspirators drove out 
in a drosky. They summoned the lone care- 
taker from the house and gave him a strange 
order—“Search us!” One by one he went 
through their clothes for concealed weapons. 
Then he drove away in the drosky to spend 
the night in a village six miles distant. 


These precautions were necessary because 
each conspirator feared the others. They 
talked late but at last went to the single up- 
stairs room to sleep. This room had one win- 
dow and one door and five pallet beds. No 
other furniture. Conspirators X, Y, Z, W and 








Rules of the Contest: 


FIRST: Read the “ Weap- 
onless-Wound Mystery,” 
printed above, and write 
your solution. 


SECOND: Write a para- 
graph of not over 150 
words, telling why you 
would like to wear a pair 
of Hood Canvas Shoes 
with the Hygeen Insole. 


To help you, Hood has 
prepared a free book 
called, “101 Brain Twist- 
ers.” It contains many de- 
tective mysteries for you 
to practice on (of the type 
you must solve in the 
Treasure Hunt) and 
many other fascinating 
“posers”! 


What is more, the book 
contains a practical 
method of solving such 
mysteries as outlined in 
the opening pages! Be- 
sides that, there is all the 
information you need to 
write a winning para- 
graph on Hood Canvas 
oes! 


THIRD: Send your solu- 
tion of the “ Weaponless- 
Wound Mystery” and 
your paragraph on Hood 
Canvas Shoes to the 
TreasurE Hunt Jupcers, 
Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass. Write your 
name, age, address and 
choice of “first” and 
“second” prizes at the top 
of each sheet of paper. 


Prizes will be awarded for 
the best paragraphs plus 
the correct solution of the 
mystery. All April Treas- 
ure Hunt answers must be 


mailed by May 15th. 


REMEMBER! There will 
be two more TREASURE 
Hunts, one in May and 
one in June! 52 prize win- 
ners will be selected each 
month. You may compete 
every month or once or 
twice—just as you like! 


Prizes for April Treasure 
Hunt presented in June. 
Winners listed in the 
October Magazine. 





FREE! “101 Brain Twisters”— 


P lay down to sleep in the order named. X 
placed his bed beneath the window, so no one 
could climb in or out without disturbing 
him. P set his bed against the door, so no one 
could pass without waking him. Y, Z and W 
slept in a row between. But in the morning 
Z was dead, with a great bloody wound in 
his heart! 


The four surviving conspirators searched 
each other—the room—the house below. No 
weapon was found—no sharp object capable 
of making such a wound. No one was hiding in 
the house. Not a footstep showed on the snow 
outside. Only the double track of their drosky 
broke the shining expanse. It was evident one 
of the conspirators had stabbed Z! Who com- 
mitted the crime? What was the weapon? All 
the facts you need are given here. 





Your mother won’t 
object to 
“sneakers” now! 


The new Hood Canvas Shoes with 
the Hygeen Insole will remove your 
mother’s objections to 
For the Hygeen Insole prevents that 
“clammy dampness” and “sneaker- 
smell” that she objects to. 


“ sneakers.” 


It does this by keeping the foot per- 
spiration from soaking into the shoe. 
Instead, it allows the moisture to 
evaporate naturally! You will have 
cool, comfortable, tireless feet—if 
you wear Hood Canvas Shoes! 


GET YOUR COPY OF “101 BRAIN 
TWISTERS” FROM YOUR HOOD DEAL. 
ER OR MAIL COUPON. 





48 pages of Mysteries and Posers, 
with information to help you in 
the Treasure Hunt. Here’s fun for 
Club Meetings, Parties, etc. 





LOOK INSIDE 


THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN INSOLE 
Both stamped “Hood Hygeen Insole” for your protection 


LOOK OUTSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN TAG... 





HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., =_ 


Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
free 48-page book, “101 Brain 
Twisters.” 
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“Thats Shooting a 


SIX STRAIGHT SHOTS 
CENTER THE CAN /[7 


Right! That is shooting. And a whale of a lot of sport, too—when you 
can make your trusty .22 behave just as you want it to. An old tin can, 
your gun, some Peters Rustless Cartridges, and room to shoot—there’s the 
makings of hours of fun. Not to mention the practice that develops real 
skill for the target range. 

Certainly we want you to shoot Peters .22’s. And you should. One good 
reason: they are marvelously accurate. But in addition, Peters Rustless 
.22’s will not rust or corrode your gun barrel. That’s because of the special 
Peters Priming Mixture. You can shoot your gun as often as you like, and 
never give a thought to cleaning it. So just ask for Peters .22’s, instead of 
merely saying “‘.22’s,”” 
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Peters Rustless Gildkote .22’s will not lead the barrel. Gildkote is a copper plat- 
ing taking the place of grease on the bullet. They are greased lightning—without 
any grease. Dirt cannot adhere to them and get in the gun. No more dirty pockets 
—for these .22’s are as clean to handle as gold coins. It means keeping your gun in 
good condition, without trouble. 

Peters, who have specialized in making quality ammunition for 45 years, are now 
the only manufacturers who verify the performance of ammunition by means of 
“‘Sparkographs.” Write for free booklet, “FROM TRIGGER TO TARGET,” de- 


scribing this amazing method. 
The Peters Cartridge Company 


Dept. D-47 
New York KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 








AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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“THE LANDING FIELD 
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| WE ARE glad to welcome another pair 


of globe fliers in the “Landing Field,” 
| Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Day, who have 
| just completed a flight around the world in 
|a plane called the Errant, which Mr. Day 
built himself and piloted all the way, with 
the exception of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Ocean crossings, which were made by steamer. 
The Early Birds, an organization of men 
who flew before 1916, said goodbye at a 
farewell dinner to Mr. and Mrs. Day in 


for London on a steamer which went up the 
river Thames so that they could land as 
near as possible to a private airport near 
the city of London. There they assembled 
their plane and started off for Paris. On 
| passing the airport at Lympne, the point of 
crossing the Channel from England to 
France, they circled 

the field to allow 





New York the last of May, when they left- 






beautiful white pear! in the distance for a long 
time before we reached it,” Mrs. Day said. 

Mr. Day continued in describing the 
journey. “At Gaya we ran into a monsoon 
and before I knew it I could hardly see 
anything, and had to turn back on account 
of the severity of the storm. Finally, we 
arrived at Calcutta, and while there we had 
almost continuous thunderstorms and the 
daily weather reports were most unfavorable 
Mrs. Day and I were also laid up with 
fever for about a month, but finally we re- 
covered and got a break in the weather, 
which cleared exactly even to the very hour 
as the weather reports predicted, and we 
continued our journey to Rangoon. 

“Near Sandoway, while flying along the 
coast at a good altitude, I noticed that my 
oil pressure was dropping and knew that some- 
thing was wrong with 
my motor. In spite 





observers to identify 
the plane and send a ay 
report to Calais on 
the French Coast. 
Arrangements are 
thus made to check 
up on aircraft mak- 
ing the Channel 
Crossing, so if they 
do not arrive on 
schedule, fast motor 
boats may be sent 
out to pick them up. 

After a landing at 
Abbiville and at Poix 
to refuel they reach- 
ed LeBourget air- 
port, Paris, and 
made preparations 
for their long journey 
to Shanghai. This 
leisurely flying trip 
was made to pro- 
mote safe flying and 
world touring within 








of all I could do one 
of the pistons final]; 
‘froze’ and the motor 
stopped dead. | 
knew I had to make 
a forced landing im- 
mediately, and the 
only place possible 
was on the narrow 
beach fringed with 
high trees where |] 
had to go out over 
the water and ‘slip’ 
in toward the shore 
to avoid hitting these 
trees. A French air- 
plane not long before 
had hit a tree in 
making a forced 
landing near here. 
and the four occu- 
pants had been 
killed. By good 
piloting and by exer- 
cising the best care 





reasonable expense, 
for Mr. Day calcu- 
lated that the entire 
trip would not cost 
much more than three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

When their plans were completed, they 
took off for Evers Field near Brussels, 
Belgium; they got off the direct route, how- 
ever, and went direct to Berlin; from there 
they continued over the regular airlines to 
Constantinople, Turkey, or Istambul, as it is 
now called. From here they flew along the 
shore of the Black Sea for fifty miles, and 
crossed the Taurus Mountains whose peaks 
were more than nine thousand feet high; 
the mountain passes were so narrow in 
places that they almost scraped the cliffs 
on either side and the only way they could 
make a landing would have been to come 
down until the wings caught on both sides 
of the rocks. Mrs. Day said, “I was very 
nervous while flying through this narrow 
canyon, because from my side (the seats 
were side by side) I could only see a big 
wall of rock.”” They crossed the Sea of 
Galilee and finally arrived at Jerusalem; 
continuing their journey over the deserts 
of Asia Minor, they had to set their course 
with great accuracy, for if they had wandered 
from it and were forced to land the chances 
of being found would have been very slim. At 
one oasis, Rutbah Wells, where they stopped 
to refuel they were received by three English 
officers and, while having refreshments of 
ice cream, heard a radio concert from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which was broadcast over 
short waves; the same electric apparatus 
that made the current for the radio sup- 
plied the electricity for the ice cream ma- 
chine. They flew on along the Persian 
Gulf by Gwadar, Karachi and Jodhpur to 
Agra, where they circled the Taj Mahal, 
the most beautiful building in the world. 
It is the tomb and memorial built by the 
Maharajah for his wife. “It looked like a 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Day beside the 
plane they flew around the world 


and judgment I had, 
we landed safely on 
the beach. The only 
thing for us to do 
now was to remain still until some one came, 
as there were no paths or trails to be seen. 


Sure enough, in about twenty minutes some ‘ 


natives came in sight. They had seen us de- 
scend and came as fast as they could to the 
spot where we had come down. All they had 
on were loin cloths, and as I did not know a 
word of their language I had to do the best | 
could to make signs to them. Finally, they 
understood what we wanted and led the way 
to a trail through the thick jungle; the road 
led over soft, almost impassable muddy 
places; the natives would not touch Mrs. 
Day, but if they wished to help her over some 
mudhole they cut a branch of bamboo with 
their native sword called a ‘dah’ and held 
it out for her to grasp. After much persuasion, 
when the trail became almost impossible | 
succeeded in getting one of the natives to 
carry her on his back; they even had to help 
me pull my feet out of the sticky heavy 
mud. When we got to their village we found 
the house of a Baptist minister, the Rev. 
Frederick Bruce, and he certainly was sur- 
prised to see us there, as they do not see 
strangers from one year’s end to another. He 
very kindly returned with me to the place on 
the beach where the plane was, and with the 
help of the natives we took the motor out and 
slung it on poles and brought it back to the 
village, where I spent eight days repairing it 
with the tools which I had with me. We 
found an oil pipe had broken which caused 
the piston to seize and stop the motor.” 
After this thrilling point in their journey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Day got away safely and con- 
tinued on to Bankok, flying over jungles 
and paddy fields with hardly a track to 
guide by. From there they went to Shanghai 
by the way of Hanoi, Amoy, and Foo- 
chow. Here they put their plane on board 
a steamer, and after a short trip in Japan, 





The subject this month is: 


and other important parts. 











The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until! further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter or drawing on a subject to be announced each month. 

In case of a tie the prize award will go to all tying contestants. 

Drawings or letters must reach the office of Maj. August Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the month of issue. 


The best drawing of a rigid dirigible airship with the outer cover broken away to 
show the interior arrangement of gas cells, frames, motors, quarters, and equipment, 


Drawings must be received on or before April 15, 1932. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


took ship over the Pacific to San Francisco 
without incident, and their flight from there 
to New York was made on schedule time. 
It was much easier to make this trip now 
than it would have been a few years ago, 
for one of the most important and interesting 
developments in commercial aviation has 
heen the opening of so many airways in the 
Far East. The time of travel has been 
tremendously cut by this means, and the 
price for air travel has been reduced to a 
comparatively low figure. Great Britain, 
asa first step in its projected line to Australia, 
opened the 5,544 mile airway from London 
to Karachi in 1929; the Dutch government 
has opened a line from the Netherlands to 
the Dutch East Indies, operated by the 
Royal Dutch Air Transportation Company, 
which covers 8,783 miles, and maintains a 
regular schedule of three motored Fokker 
planes. France runs the French Air-Orient 
Line, opened in January, 1931, and its planes 
fly all the way to Saigon, French Indo China. 
The fare from London to Karachi is $477, 
saving eight days over ordinary travel. The 
fare to Saigon from Marseilles is $499, and 
two weeks are saved over the time taken 
by surface transportation. There is through 
air-travel from Berlin to Shanghai, and in 
Russia they have twenty-seven services cover- 
ing 16,000 miles of airway. The China Na- 
tional Aviation Corporation has operated 
Loening amphibians on the Yangtze River, 
between Nanking and Hangkow since 1929. 
Japan runs lines in Korea, and from Tokyo 
to Dairen in Manchuria, and four air lines 
radiate from Teheran in Persia, operated by 
Junkers German interests. 

Perhaps the most outstanding figure 


among the great nalities in air pioneer- 
ing this year is Bert Hinkler, the man who 
flew the first light airplane across the 
Atlantic alone, and revealed himself un- 
equaled as an expert pilot, navigator—a man 
of immense courage, undefeated optimism 
and amazing ingenuity in an emergency. 
Bert Hinkler’s flight is one of the greatest 
single-handed achievements ever made by 
any aviator. From New York he flew 
1,800 miles over the ocean in eighteen hours 
to Jamaica, and his was the first airplane to 
land on the island itself. From there he flew 
600 miles over sea to Maracaibo, Venezuela; 
from there he went to Trinidad, Fortaleza 
and Port Natal, 2,500 miles. After a few days 
there to look over his Puss Moth, he started 
on November 25th for Bathurst, Gambia, 
where he arrived the next day twenty-two 
hours later, after a flight of 2,000 miles over 
the ocean. The first non-stop solo flight from 
West to East over the South Atlantic. From 
there he flew to St. Louis, Senegal, 200 miles; 
from there to Port Etienne, Mauritania, 
350 miles, and from there to Casa Blanca, 
Morocco, 1,100 miles. You all, no doubt, 
remember Bert Hinkler previously broke the 
flight record from London to Australia in 
1928, when he made the journey in fifteen 
and a half days, and has just been awarded 
the Britannia Trophy by the Royal Aero 
Club for the year’s most meritorious flying 
performance. 


Winner of February contest: Ernest James 
Coverdale, Detroit, Michigan. Highly com- 
mended: Carl H. Heinmiller, Berea, Ohio; 
George Jackson, Tacoma, Washington; Richard 
P. Frank, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


Old Roarer 


(Continued from page 17) 


who was assistant superintendent of blast 
furnaces. Fraser and Grahame were looking 
towards Number Four’s base, and frowning. 
Suddenly Grahame saw Vince, and beckoned 
to him. When he reached the Experimental 
Department head’s side Grahame said: 

“This is Vincent Cole, Mr. Fraser. He 
was with us last summer, and has run gas 
and air mixture tests. He just got here yes- 
terday. He can run this test on Number 
Four, and if it doesn’t look right—I'll check 
up. He can do it after lunch.” 


FPRASER frowned. ‘“‘He’s pretty young,” 
he said. “But go ahead—and you check 
him if things look bad. And don’t talk to Old 
Roarer——” 

Grahame grinned a little, but it was a tight 
lipped grin. He looked at Vince Cole. 

“They think that Number Four should 
come off the Line. Plates getting a little 
thin. We'll put some pressure inside of her 
this afternoon—and you run a temperature 
test. And a test to see how the gas and air 
mix, and if she seems to be under strain. 
The foreman here is O'Reilly. He’s an old- 
timer and doesn’t believe too much in tests. 
He won’t want his furnace. off the Line, so 
don’t tell him what you're doing. Just make 
the tests.” 

Vince Cole said: “Yes, sir,” and the two 
men moved away. 

Iron was still running from Number Four, 
and the deep voice of O'Reilly reached Vince 
at intervals, booming orders. Vince knew 
that if he were around, Old Roarer would be 
ordering him away. And this afternoon he 
would run tests on the furnace. And O'Reilly, 
who was no fool, would find out why he was 
running them. And then 

Vince Cole walked along the Line, towards 
the red brick of the Experimental Engineering 
Department. He was smiling a little, but his 
blue eyes were narrowed. He wondered if he 
should have told Grahame how O'Reilly 
felt about him. But he didn’t think that 
would. have made any difference. Three of 
Grahame’s men were on vacation, and one 
was ill. And the department head knew that 
Vince could run the test. The job was his, 
and he’d do it. There was a slight chance— 
very slight—that he could keep out of 
0’Reilly’s way. But he shook his head as he 
thought of how slim that chance was. There 
wasn't much doing around the base of Num- 
ber Four that was missed—not by Old Roarer. 

Number Four was due to cast another 
heat at four o'clock, but by three Vince 
Cole knew that two things were wrong with 
her. Her plates were too hot, along the 
south side—and she worked up her heat too 
slowly. She was losing heat somewhere, 
probably through weak plates. The air 
pressure was high—it roared into the furnace 
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from the stoves where it had been heated by 
gas. He could find no leakage around the 
base of the furnace, but Number Four was 
wrong. 

Vince Cole went along the Line a short 
distance and called the head of the Experi- 
mental Engineering Department. He told 
Grahame of his findings, and the boss whistled 
softly. 

“Tl come right down, but you get to that 
foreman right away,” he said. “I'll phone 
for them to ease off on the pressure—at the 
pump house. You tell O'Reilly that I’m 
doing that, and that I’m coming up to check 
your report. If you’re right—she comes off 
the Line after this cast.” 

Vince Cole hung up and went back towards 
the base of Number Four. But when he 
neared the spot where he had his instruments, 
he halted. His body stiffened and his blue 
eyes were grim. Old Roarer was standing 
near the water-cooled thermometer he had 
been using, staring down at it. His legs were 
spread apart and his barrel chest was stuck 
out. He was frowning fiercely. 

Vince Cole walked up slowly. The fore- 
man seemed to sense his coming; he swung 
around suddenly and glared at Vince. 

“You, eh?” he roared. “‘Might have 
guessed that. Always gettin’ in the way— 
standing around or running tests Ps 

Vince smiled a little. ‘“‘The furnace isn’t 
right, Mr. O'Reilly,” he said slowly but 
steadily. ‘“‘I was ordered to run this test— 
and it shows that she’s losing heat some- 
where. I think her plates are thin Fe 

Old Roarer threw back his head and 
snorted. “‘Oh, you do—do you?” he mut- 
tered deeply. Then he stopped muttering 
and roared the words at Vince. “You— 
think her plates are too thin! You—a white 
collar brat of seventeen—tell me that her 
plates are thin and weak! She’s losin’ heat, 
you say!” 

Vince Cole nodded his head. He had 
stopped smiling. His voice was very steady 
as he spoke above the sounds around the 
blast furnace. 

“*T’ve reported to Mr. Grahame—and he is 
phoning the pump house and ordering them 
to ease off on the air pressure. She may not 
be able to stand it. I think Mr. Fraser sus- 
pected she'd been on the Line long enough—” 

O'Reilly let out a terrible roar. His body 
was swaying back and forth, but his feet were 
planted firmly. 

“You report to Grahame—and he orders 
my air pressure cut down!” the foreman 
bellowed. “I’m boss of this furnace—and 
when Number Four comes off the Line——” 

He stopped shouting and his head sunk 
forward on his wide shoulders. His mouth 
twitched; he was fighting to be calm. Vince 

(Concluded on page 35) 











HYSICIANS,nursesand public 

health workers are fighting 
brilliantly, doggedly and untir- 
ingly to conquer tuberculosis. 
They have cut the deathrate 
two-thirds in the past thirty 
years. But because the death- 
rate has steadily declined, many 
people are being lulled into a 
false sense of security, making 
the fight more difficult. 


Tuberculosis is still the chief 
cause of death of persons be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five in this country. Last 
year, in the United States, the 
disease cost about 86,000 lives. 


Not merely the underfed and 
undernourished are stricken. 
Many who have every advan- 
tage that money and care can 
provide, unexpectedly de- 





Fight— 


to a Finish! 
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Failing such regular health ex- 
aminations—for old and young 
—tuberculosis will continue to 
attack unwary and unsuspect- 
ing victims. 


Tuberculosis doesn’t “just hap- 
pen.” Those in close contact 
with tuberculosis may contract 
the disease if not guarded 
against infection. Children are 


especially susceptible. 


Early recognition is the all- 
important element in prevent- 
ing the spread of tuberculosis in 
a family. Immediately after a 
person is discovered to have 
the disease, every member of 
his household should have a 
complete examination. Clinics 
are usually available if a 
private physician cannot be 

afforded. By prompt mea- 


velop active tuberculosis. aly sures, it is often possible 
P BS Z P 
=, <2 to find other cases of the 
There is a modern defense aS 


against mankind’s old 
enemy, once the most de- 
structive of all diseases. 
By means of annual physi- 
cal examinations which 


include X-ray and other (3 

tests for children, and flu’ |Z 
oroscopic or X-ray exami- Be 
nations for older persons, Ee 
the presence of tuberculo- a 
sis can be detected before |= 
serious damage has been [Ez 





done to lungs, bones or 
other tissues. 
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disease in such early stages 
that a rapid and complete 
cure may be effected. 


When each family gives 
this most valuable co-oper- 
ationand when each doctor 
promptly searches for and 
reports all active cases, 
tuberculosis will be well 
on the way to extinction. 


Victory can be won in this 
splendid war— 

but not until all take part 
in this fight to a finish. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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$0 BOYS’ LIFE 


Enter the Goodrich ARCHERY 


for Boys 


206 Prizes.. 


206 WINNERS WILL CHOOSE THEIR OWN PRIZES! The 3 best 
Junior Archers (under 14 years) and the 3 best Senior Archers 
(14 to 19 years) will take their choice of one of the 6 remarkable = 
prizes illustrated below. Look them over carefully! 

















Agfa Ansco 
Motion Pic- 
ture Camera 










Old Town Safety 
Canoe — Indian 
Head Crest 






Magnan 
Badminton Set 





wes 


Fulton Tepee — 4 
Gold Medal cots— 
4 woolen blankets 


Waltham 14K White 
Gold Wrist Watch, 
Boy’s or Girl’s Model 


Championship 
Bow, 12 arrows, 
target, etc. 











Above is the sole Chief Long Lance himself 
designed for the shoe that bears his name. See 
how one side of it has been shaped to throw 
the weight on the outside of the foot—the 
natural place for it—and so develop strong 
foot and leg muscles! 
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Barefoot Ordinary Long Lance 
Track Sneaker Track Shoe Track 
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Get this free Archery Book and 
Rules of the Contest from your 
Goodrich dealer or mail the cou- 
pon below! 





BL-1 
B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corporation 
Watertown, Mass. 

Gentlemen—Please send me the “Goodrich 
Archery Book” (telling about shooting, tourna- 
ments, etc.) and Rules of the Archery Contest. 


Name 








100 NEXT. BEST JUNIOR SHOTS AND 100 NEXT BEST SENIOR SHOTS will 
take their choice of one of 6 other fine prizes. 1. A Stemmler Lemonwood Reflex Bow 
with five 26” arrows. 2. Eveready 5-cell, 1500 ft. range Flashlight. 3. A. G. Spalding ae 
Boxing Gloves. 4. A. G. Spalding Field Hockey Stick. 5. Magnan Tennis Racquet. 
6. Choice of A. G. Spalding Fielder’s or Catcher’s Mit. 











Join the Goodrich Archery Contest and 
shoot your way to a fine prize! No matter 
if you have never drawn a bow before. You 
can soon learn to be a good shot by following 
the directions in the Goodrich Archery 
Book! It will be given you free of charge 
by any Goodrich Sport Shoe dealer—to- 
gether with a free target face, score sheets 
and the rules of the contest. Get them and 
start practicing at once—in the back yard 
or in the cellar or attic! (Contest closes Aug. 
31st, but the more practice, the better chance 
for a prize!) 
Indian Chief Designs a Goodrich Shoe 

In Archery—as in other sports—the shoes 
you wear are important. Your feet must stay 
springy and untired for hours at a time. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company makes a spe- 
cial shoe—‘“‘the Long Lance’’—designed 
for them by the famous Blackfoot hunter 
and athlete, Chief Long Lance. Instead of 
the fiat sole usual in canvas shoes, the sole 
of the Long Lance shoe is fashioned to fit the 
natural curve of your foot. This gives you 
the free “moccasin tread” of the Indians. 

Wear the Long Lance shoe two weeks 
and you will find that your foot and leg 
muscles are stronger and springier! 

... But the Long Lance is only one of 
many Goodrich Sport Shoes planned for 
every day wear and for sports—for archery, 
tennis, basket-ball, hunting and hiking. Look 
them over when you go to the dealer to enter 
the Goodrich Archery Contest. 
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Goodrich Sport 


Another B. F. Goodrich 
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and Girls 














This WAMPUM CARD Offer with 











every pair of Goodrich Sport Shoes 








OU may use whatever bow and arrows you 

like in the Goodrich Archery Contest but— 
you will shoot many more Bulls-eyes with a good | 
bow and good arrows. So Goodrich has arranged, 
in exchange for the WAMPUM CARD—and 
$2.00—to send you a real Indian Reflex Bow and 
5 Birch Arrows. The bow is seasoned White Ash, 
5 ft. long. The arrows are 26 inches, well-feath- 
ered, metal-tipped for championship . shooting. 

Or—for $1.50 and the WAMPUM CARD 

—Goodrich will send you a 4¥4-ft. English Bow 
of fine Lemonwood and 3 Birch Arrows, 23 
inches, well-feathered and metal-tipped. 


The usual retail price of such fine archery 
equipment would be over 50% more! Goodrich 
offers them to you at the lowest manufacturing 
cost! If you can’t buy a Bow and Arrow Set 


yourself, form an “Indian Tribe” with three 
friends and get it together!... (Be sure to , 























get the WAMPUM CARD when 
buying Goodrich Shoes!) 
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Thrifty Scouts 

A Scout in my Troop 
has a_ life-insurance 
policy that pays divi- 
dends, but the premium 
is paid by his parents. 


Can he pass Thrift 
Requirements?—Scovut R. STreDEL. 

A Scout may not pass the Thrift Require- 
ment unless he earns the money himself. A 
premium of a life-insurance policy must be 
paid from money earned by the Scout before 
he can apply it to his Thrift Requirement. 


Hatching Turtle’s Eggs 

1. Would you please tell me how turtle’s 
eggs are hatched? 

2. What should I feed the young turtles?— 
Harry Brooks. 

1. Most of the inland turtles usually lay 
their eggs in sand, soft earth, or débris, 
where the warmth of the sun will help them 
to develop. Turtle eggs hatch as a rule in 
from two to three months, after which the 
young turtles crawl to the surface and begin 
life’s tasks by themselves. 

2. Feed small turtles flies, angleworms, 
bits of raw meat, and feed them only when 
they want to eat. They fast during winter 
months. 


The Bugler’s Badge 


Where is the Troop Bugler's embroidered 
badge worn?—Scout Frep Decker. 

Sewed to the outside of the left sleeve of 
the shirt, four inches below the shoulder 
seam. 


Saluting the National Anthem 


1. Is a Scout supposed to stand at attention 
and salute to the “Star Spangled Banner’ if 
not in uniform? 

2. Is a Scout supposed to stand at attention 
and salute to the “‘Star Spangled Banner’’ if it 
is being practiced?—Scovut Harry Batson. 

1. A Scout not in uniform who is in the 
ranks of the uniformed troop, acts the same 
as if he were in uniform. 

Scouts not in uniform and who are standing 
by themselves will remove their hats with 
their right hands and hold them at the left 
shoulder. The position of the body should 
be the same as if at attention. 

2. It is not necessary to stand at attention 
and salute the Flag when the “‘Star Spangled 
Banner’’ is being practiced. 


Names for Cabins 


Our Scout Troop has built a cabin and would 
like to have a good name for it. Would you 
please supply us with some Indian names?— 
Scout Ropert NEwMAN. 

At the end of the trail—(Algonkin) 
Way-ek-wa-ka-na; (Iroquois) To-ta-hok-da; 
(Chippewa) Way-ek-wa-mok; or take the 
Miami Indian name (Ta-paw-ingo) and cail 
it the Place of Joy, or better still give it a 
pioneer name, call it either Fort Standish, 
Camp Washington, Camp Putnam, Massa- 
soit Lodge or King Phillip’s Wigwam. Any 
name so that it is historical and typically 
American. 


Gantlet not Gauntlet 

Why did they call it, running the gauntlet, 
and did the Indians get it from the whites?— 
Frep DEALMAN. 

They did not call it gauntlet, but gantlet. 
The name comes from the military punish- 
ment where the culprit must run between two 
lines of soldiers, each of whom is armed with 
a whip or a stick, with which to beat the man 
as he passes them. In the navy, however, 
they called it gantelope. Gauntlet is the 
name of a glove and they handled these 
criminals without gloves. The Indians doubt- 
lessly took the custom from the whites. 


Feeding Frogs 
1. What is the best kind of food to feed to 
baby frogs? 
2. Where can I get a book telling me about 
frogs?—ALvIN BerMan. 
1. Ihave seen large frogs catch and eat bats, 
crawfish, birds, fish, toads and frogs. Feed 







small frogs, small live 
insects or worms. 
once watched a frog try 
unsuccessfully to swal- 
low a young alligator. 
2. You can get Document 88 “Frogs, 
Their National History and Utilization,” 
by A. H. Wright, from the Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Washington, D. C., for 1l5c. 
When writing for this pamphlet you must 
send your remittance with your request. 


Outdoor Ovens 

Please let me know where I can obtain plans 
for an outdoor oven and_ stove-—GorDdEN 
BLANTON. / 

Chapter V, “American Boys’ Book of 
Camplore and Woodcraft,” gives full details 
for all styles of roasting, baking, toasting or 
frying; also Campfire and Camp Cooking 
Pamphlet, 20c; Supply Service, Boy Scouts 
of America, New York City. 


Bite in or Out 

1. Can a poisonous snake bite you while 
you are in the water? 

2. How far can a snake swim under water? 

3. How many different kind of moccasin 
snakes are found in the U. S. A.?—Scovrt H. 
Bo.son. 

1. Yes; keep away from it. 

2. Never timed one, but I have seen them 
swim one or two hundred feet under water at 
rare intervals. 

3. Two species to North America proper. 
Moccasins are highly venomous; thought to 
be even more deadly than rattlesnakes. 
Only one water moccasin or cottonmouth 
(a Piscivorus). Copperhead is sometimes 
known as a Highland moccasin (a contortrix). 
In the North we have the brown water- 
snake, harmless but vicious, incorrectly 
called a moccasin. 


Hiking Down the Highway 
Is it necessary to take those five-mile hilces 
for the Hiking Merit Badge without interrup- 
tion?—James Rosinson. 
The miles need not be continuous miles 
for Requirement No. 2, but note that Re- 
quirement No. 3 is different. 


Tin Cans Not Poisonous 

1. Does the use of tin cans for cooking in 
any way poison the food, making it dangerous 
for the boys to eat it? 

2. Is there any special type of tin can that 
you would recommend for this activity? 

3. Would it be safe to use tin cans from the 
camp kitchen, and would you prefer the type 
of can that is varnished inside to the type that 
is galvanized?—D. Winton Hartman. 

1. No. If they did, every tramp and hobo 
would be dead, so also would be most of the 
sourdough campers. 

2. Select the one best suited to your needs. 

3. To prevent all danger from a tin can, 
real or imaginary, burn all the cans and 
then you will have a clean sheet-iron outfit. 
I once saw a whole crowd sick from eating 
tomato soup from a galvanized pail, but 
never from tin pails. 


Scout Organization Information 

Where can I obtain full detailed information 
as to the organization of a troop of Boy Scouts? 
—Rosert Murray. 

Write to the National Office, B. S. A., 
2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C., asking for pam- 
phlet telling how to organize a Troop of 
Boy Scouts. 


Camp Names 

Could you please advise some Indian names 
for our camp?—C. D. ScuteMer. 

Some Seminole Indian names are:— 
Aw-shen-lock-o (Air Plant); Ha-sha-i-sit 
(Sunrise); Som-mus-ka-lar-nee-shaw (Good 
luck); Po-ya-fits-a (Happy Hunting Ground); 
Hi-lo-lo (White Ibis); O-shi-hi-yi (Mocking 
Bird); O-shot-caw (Great White Heron); 
Ho-so-shaw (Star of the East); and here is 
your Troop cry, which is the old war-whoop 


of the Seminoles YO-HO-EE-HEE! 
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Meet a 
FIRST CLASS 


.. + who does millions of teeth a 
good turn daily. It’s Colgate’s, the 
toothpaste with a merit badge. 


N°? wonder Colgate’s Dental Cream 
is the most popular toothpaste in all 
the world. Look at its record. It keeps 
millions of teeth clean, white and shining 

. . 365 days in every year. It has the 
unique record of being recommended 
through those years by more dentists than 
any other. And dentists know ! 


Here’s one more highly important fact. 
Colgate’s has been chosen for a high 
honor. Look at the box. See that shield 
emblem? Like a good. scout Colgate’s 
earned that hard-to-get merit badge. It is 
the Seal of Acceptance of the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics of the American 
Dental Association. “Bit” words, but they 
simply mean that the quality, purity and 
claims of Colgate’s Dental Cream have 
been okayed, accepted, by the Council. 


Why don’t you, too, meet this first class 
scout? Here’s a simple way to do it—at 
no cost. You fill in and mail the 
coupon below and we’// mail 

you a small tube free. 


The seal signifies that the 
composition of the prod- 
uct has been submitted to 
the Council and that the 
claims have been found ac- 
ceptable to the Council. 








Colgate’s, Dept. 109, P. O. Box 375. 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 


Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet, ‘‘How to Keep Teeth 
and Mouth Healthy.” 

















BOYS’ LIFE 


THE READERS’ PAGE 


HE winner in the Short Story Contest 

announced in the January issue is Jerry 
Schniet with “‘ Crooks, When They Are Bold.” 
The number of manuscripts submitted was 
large and several others should have honorable 
mention: Cyrus Clyde Porter, David V. 
Blagg, and Homer Neiffelt, whose stories 
were accepted and will be published later. 


Crooks, When They Are Bold 
By Scout Jerry Schniet 


T SEEMED as if there could be nothing 

but gayety at the wedding of Lillian 
Marsh and James Hopkins—but there was. 
Old Man Worry was there but he kept 
himself under cover, and very few noticed 
him except those with whom he was very 
friendly. For instance, very few noticed the 
newspaper reporters who were writing up 
the affair. They were worrying about how 
to describe the scene. 

One of them wrote in his notebook, “It 
was a genuine fairyland. There were 
streamers, color lights, confetti, and 
everything which goes to make a beautiful 
home more beautiful.” 

Another scribbled on an envelope, “‘A dance 
orchestra concealed in a palm arcade playing 
soothing melodies, while 600 dan under 
soft colored lights. It was another feather 
in the cap of John Marsh, the host.” 

Little by little, O. M. Worry lost his hold 
on the reporters. At last, in desperation, he 
left them, and made his way to the other 
end of the room. Here he found an alcove 
in which was placed the table containing 
the wedding gifts. 

Many of the guests, looking at the presents, 
did not notice the policeman standing near- 
by, partly hidden by a palm, who kept a 
watchful eye on all who came near. He was 
the next victim of O. M. W. The cop 
noticed that one of the guests never left the 
table, but was either standing with other 
guests admiring the presents or sitting 
nearby. , 


The bluecoat got suspicious and thought ' 
the fellow was after the necklace, which the ’ 


bride’s father had given her, and was, by far, 
the most valuable object on the table. 

The officer muttered to himself, “I won- 
der where I have seen him before? He 
thinks he is going to cop that necklace, 
but he’s got another guess coming, while 
I'm here.” 

Old Man Worry cast his net and pulled 
in the fellow who was troubling the officer. 
The guest closely watched the policeman 
and thought to himself. “I hope that 
fellow doesn’t start anything. If he tries to 
make trouble for me, it will spoil, every- 
thing. He is a stranger to me, so he must 
be a recent addition to the force. If he were 
an old timer, I guess I'd know him.” 

However, the evening passed with nothing 

important, and about 3:30 o'clock the or- 
chestra played “Home Sweet Home.” 
. The last to leave were the policeman and 
the other victim of Worry. The bluecoat 
passed out and the other stopped to talk 
to the host. 

“Well Mr. Marsh, nothing happened, did 
it?” he asked. 

“No, Henderson, nothing did. I guess 
one policeman would have been enotgh, 
don’t you?” 

“Yeah, I was supposed to be the only 
one, but the chief must have sent one of the 
new men when I phoned him that I had to 
come down in this suit instead of my uni- 
form. The tailor didn’t return my uniform 
in time, so I had to wear these evening 
clothes which I had hired for the party 
to-morrow night. I think the poor rookie 
must have thought I was a crook, or some- 
thing, because I stuck to the table all night. 
I didn’t want to speak to him because that 
would let any crooks know that I was a cop. 
And I wanted to watch for somebody who 
might take the necklace when he wasn't 
looking, and if I spoke to him that would 
have spoiled it.” 

They were startled by a long-drawn 
whistle on an ocean liner. 

For a moment they stood motionless. 
Then Henderson pulled a newspaper from 
his pocket and, pointing to the headlines, 
explained: “‘That’s the Embassy. She was 
delayed because of engine trouble.” 

He was right. The Embassy was now 
starting for England, exactly sixteen hours 
late. In one of the cabins a man was sitting 
on the bed. He was the bluecoat who had 
guarded the gifts so zealously at the wedding. 
“That was luck,” he muttered, laughing 





inwardly. “The best luck I’ve had since 


I broke out of the ‘hoosegow’ at Sing Sing. 
It was luck that the tailor’s kid stopped me 
at unk’s door and asked me if I was Hender- 
son and then gave me the uniform, and 
that I managed to get in with the uniform— 
and without no invitation, and that I put 
that $500 necklace in place of this $10,000 
beaut, that I beat that crook to it, that this 
old boat was delayed, and that this guy 
cancelled his order for a stateroom, and— 
and everything. I certainly hated to spend 
$500 for the necklace, but he might have 
noticed a cheaper one.” 

Back in the Marsh mansion the servants 
were putting away the many gifts. Mr. 
Marsh picked up the necklace. He ex- 
amined it closely and then whistled softly. 

“By jove,” he muttered. “If this is the 
same one I'll eat my hat. I'll have to see the 
jeweler to-morrow and find out if it is worth 
anything. Oh, boy, what luck! Now I’m 
glad I took the jeweler’s advice and put that 
#2 necklace on the table instead of the real 
one. 

Biking in the Alps 
A True Travel Description 
By Joseph D. Calhoun 


OLLEGE days were over. We yearned 
for something exciting, something differ- 
ent and we found it in the nature of a 
bicycle trip through Switzerland. Our 
friends warned us that it would be tiresome, 
dangerous and slow going. We found it 
pleasant, interesting and adventurous. It 
was great fun to roll along foreign roads 
hearing strange tongues which no doubt 
were commenting amusingly on our appear- 
ance. The people, cities and countryside 
of which we had studied were now a reality 
to us. Bicycle riding thus became not only 
a means of transportation, but a new form 
of education with interesting incidents oc- 
curring rapidly as the miles rolled by. 

The particular ride through the Alps began 
at Geneva, where attired in jerseys and 
shorts we hopped our bikes for the first lap, 
a sixty-five mile ride around beautiful Lake 
Leman. The green mountain sides dipped 
hurriedly into the. deep blue water of the 
lake and the road we traveled clung closely 
to the edge. There were few hills and our 
light French wheels skimmed along singing 
a Whirring tune as we passed through 
Lausanne and around to Byron's Castle of 
Chillon in which Bolivar was a captive years 
ago. Here we first glimpsed the glory of 
Alpine scenery with the setting sun reflecting 
on the distant snow capped mountains and 
sending dark hued shadows to shade the 
quaint castle as it snuggled near the water. 
We found a little pension (a boarding house), 
had a hearty meal and were soon asleep, 
too tired even to dream of higher roads and 
the adventure to come. 

The next day, a dandy place to swim was 
discovered and we also managed to do a 
little mountain climbing. Blisters spoiled 
the afternoon, so we hobbled back, carrying 
our shoes and blessing the shoemakers who 
make heels that rub. 


The following day found us on our bikes 
again. A pair of knickers, a sweater and a 
lunch wrapped in an old slicker made up 
our baggage. The road climbed evenly, but 
always upward making sharp curves back 
and forth up the side of the mountain. B, 
standing on the pedals we successfully made 
the top, several thousand feet above the lake 
Here the road ran level again, and we sailed 
on through green valleys filled with flowers 
and cattle. This glorious mountain road led 
us finally to the Lake of Thun, which we 
circled to arrive at Interlaken. 

Interlaken is just what its name sug- 
gests; a delightful village located between 
two lakes and guarded on the other sides by 
huge ranges of the Alps. People of all the 
world visit here and make it a starting 
point for hikes over the Alps. We hearid 
the language of all lands on its streets. Our 
pension in Interlaken was an experience in 
itself, for all the other guests spoke German 
The group at our table saw that we were 
well fed, however, and we all had much fun 


’ in grunting our requests at the table. 


These pension experiences proved to us 
that though people speak different languages 
all are fundamentally the same. Here, we 
were joking with Germans whom we had 
hated a few years before. Traveling and 
mixing with people of other lands made us 
realize that wars and national misunder- 
standings were the result of ignorance and 
intolerance. We wished that all American 
students could have bicycled with us. 

From Interlaken we started on the road 
which was to lead us to our goal; a climb 
with our bikes over the famous Grimsel and 
Furka Passes, reaching an eight thousand 
foot altitude. The trail, a marvel of modern 
roadbuilding, worked its way up solid walls 
of rock zigzagging upward like streaks of 
lightning. Before we had gone a quarter 
of the distance our hearts warned us that 
we must dismount and so we contented our- 
selves with walking up, pushing our wheels 
before us. The trail seemed endless and, 
as we would climb, more curves and levels of 
the road appeared above us. By resting 
every fifteen minutes we gained strength 
and with a final effort we reached the highest 
place. Rocks were everywhere, snow drifts 
which survived the August sun reminded us 
of grim tales we had heard concerning past 
struggles of early adventurers to get over the 
trail in the winter season. 

With a rapid coast down about a thousand 
feet we rolled into Gletch, a unique group of 
buildings situated at the foot of the great 
Rhone Glacier. The glacier appeared as a 
frozen Niagara slowly melting to create the 
Rhone River which flowed past our hotel. 
The Grimsel Pass, over which we had come, 
walled in one side of this queer rocky valley 
while the Furka Pass rose sharply on the 
opposite side. 

The Furka was our goal the next morning 
and by noon we had reached it. The view 
was stupendous. Below, at the foot of the 

(Concluded on page 52) 





We want to give you still more. 


SHIP. 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only; folded, never rolled, and 
accompanied by a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Manuscripts must 
reach this office on or before April 15. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


How’s that? 
There has always been a lot of interest in The Readers’ Page. 


So we’re going to start a series of contests. 

Here’s your chance to cash in on your ideas. 

We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse, 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 

The subject for April is MY IDEA OF GOOD SPORTSMAN- 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,” the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Old Roarer 


(Concluded from page 31) 


Cole moved close to his instruments, stood 
with his back to the plates of the furnace. A 
switch engine made a screech sound, beyond 
the furnace line, and he could hear the steady 
pounding of giant rolls, hundreds of yards 
away. He kept his eyes on Old Roarer, who 
was glaring at him. 

“Number Four’s—all right!” O'Reilly 
said slowly and hoarsely. ‘“‘’Tis true she’s 
been on the Line longer than the other eleven 
furnaces, but I’ve got eyes and a feel of her. 
I've worked around her for twenty years— 
and you come in here with these thingama- 
jigs—and tell me I don’t know what I'm 
talking about! Now you get away from here 
—and you stay away——” 

Vince Cole shook his head. “I’ve one more 
test to run,” he said. “This is my job— 
I'm sorry——” 


OL? ROARER’S fists were clenched at his 
sides. He swayed toward Vince. 

“Tl make you—sorry!” he _ bellowed. 
“T'll show you r 

His body straightened abruptly, he halted. 
The furnace sound—a smothered hissing from 
within—had suddenly died. Everything was 
quieter around the furnace. And Vince 
knew what that meant. So did O'Reilly. 

“They've cut down my air pressure!” 
he shouted. “‘They’ll ruin this cast Si 

Vince Cole spoke desperately. “You 
know that instruments don’t lie, Mr. O’Reilly. 
You're sore at me, because I got in your way. 
But you know the instruments are right.” 

“You're only a kid,’’ O'Reilly shouted. 
“You couldn’t read ’em—you couldn’t tell if 
they were right or wrong. Grahame’s crazy 
—takin’ your word and ordering my air 
pressure shut down.” 

Vince Cole knew that the veteran foreman 
believed in instruments. Years ago it had 
been different; he had heard his uncle tell 
what a fight it had been to make the old- 
timers believe in chemistry by instrument 
and not by eye and sense. O'Reilly believed 
in instruments, but he didn’t believe in Vince 
Cole, that was the trouble. 

“Mr. Grahame is coming right down—to 
check up on my findings,’’ Vince said, as 
steadily as he could. “‘He’ll tell you——” 

“He'll tell me, after this cast!” the foreman 
shouted. ‘“‘I’ll have no interference here— 
and you get out. You move, see?” 

Vince Cole stood his ground, shook his 
head slowly. 

“No,” he said firmly. “This is my job. 
I'll stay here——” 

O'Reilly reached out his right hand and 
opened his strong fingers. He moved to- 
wards Vince, his face twisting with rage. 
And at that second there came a crackling 
sound—a sound that Vince Cole had never 
heard before. Yet he knew, instinctively, 
what the sourid meant. The steel plates of 
the great furnace were buckling, giving 
way! 

O’Reilly was staring beyond him as he 
swung around, faced the furnace. Men were 
shouting, around the other side of the base. 
There was a sudden hissing of steam—a 
plate made a crackling sound that was louder. 
And then came the first explosion! 

It was a roaring, platform-shaking sound, 
and Vince Cole was sent to his knees as he 
tried to move away from the furnace base. 
The hissing sound grew louder, and there was 
a red glow before his eyes now. There were 
two other explosions, and then he was strug- 
gling to his feet. Beyond the glow of the 
molten iron that was flowing from great gaps 
in the furnace he saw the dim figures of 
workers. They were backing away, getting 
clear. 

There was another explosion that almost 
sent Vince to his knees again. The plates 
near where he and Old Roarer had stood had 
not buckled—but the molten metal was 
streaming around from the other side, twist- 
ing and hissing towards him as he started to 
move away, towards the brick path beyond 
the casting platform. 

And then he remembered O'Reilly. He 
stopped, turned. The foreman was lying face 
downward, but his arms were moving. His 
head came up as Vince stared at him, and he 
tried to pull himself to his knees. There was 
a red streak across his browned forehead— 
he swayed for a second, on his knees, then 
fell forward again. 








ABOVE the hiss of steam and the crackling 
of the escaped metal, Vince heard a 
hoarse shout. 
“Get away—hot stuffi——” 


1932 


There was the wail of the plant siren, 
warning of fire, an accident. The first wave 
of the twisting molten stuff was within ten 
feet of the foreman now, and his body was 
half hidden by the clouds of white steam that 
swirled down before it. 

Vince Cole turned his back to the clearer 
air away from the base of the furnace, moved 
towards the wave of molten metal and the 
motionless body of the foreman. When he 
reached O’Reilly’s side he was engulfed by the 
steam. The heat was terrific, and he was 
bending over in a red glow as he tugged at 
Old Roarer’s body. 

The foreman was heavy, but Vince got an 
arm under his chest and tugged him several 
feet away from the furnace, into clearer air. 
Above the hiss of the steam he could hear 
the plant siren still wailing. He tried to get 
a better grip on the foreman, to lift him in 
his arms. But the steam was sweeping 
about them both again—the molten metal 
had hit water when the plates had buckled, 
and great clouds of the white stuff were rising 
before it. 

Vince Cole was choking and still trying to 
pull O'Reilly away from the steadily ad- 
vancing wave of molten metal, when the 
foreman moved his head, stared at him 
blankly. Vince got his lips close to O’Reilly’s 
head and shouted with all his strength: 

“O’Reilly—can you crawl—away—— 

The foreman seemed to understand him. 
He tried to move his legs, then shook his head. 

“‘“Go—on—” he breathed weakly. “Get 


” 


out——— 

Vince Cole shook his head fiercely. The 
foreman wasn’t roaring at him now, but he 
was telling him to go ahead, to leave him 
behind. He tightened his grip about the 
bigger man’s body, dragged him another five 
or six feet. And then his strength was almost 
gone. The steam was getting to his lungs, 
and the first wave of the flowing metal was 
very close to both of them. 

O’Reilly shook his head violently, as 
though to clear his eyes. With a great effort 
he swayed to his feet, and Vince Cole rose 
beside him. He got an arm around the fore- 
man’s waist, and they staggered forward. 
Once, O'Reilly almost went down, but Vince 
steadied him and they moved on. 

And then, from the edge of the steam that 
swept down ahead of them, figures ap- 
proached. Vince recognized Fraser—he 
tried to call out. His voice was weak and 
hoarse, and he felt his legs giving way. But 
he didn’t fall. Arms caught him, held him. 
He released his grip on O'Reilly, and felt 
himself being hurried forward, into the clear 
air. But when he had taken in gulps of it he 
twisted his head and looked behind. O'Reilly 
was being carried along back of him. His 
head was thrown back, and he, too, was 
sucking in the clear air. And it seemed to 
Vince as though he were smiling a strange, 
twisted smile. 


O REILLY sat in a chair in the blast 
furnace office, with his forehead band- 
aged and his legs sprawled out before him. 
Fraser looked down at him and smiled grimly. 
“Sand checked the hot stuff from doing 
much damage,” he said. “No one was badly 
hurt. But if the air pressure hadn’t been 
shut down just before she let goa——”” 
His voice trailed off. Old Roarer nodded 
and looked at Vince Cole, who was standing 
near the assistant superintendent of blast 


urnaces. 

“And if Cole hadn’t run that test—and 
told his boss how things were—”’ he said 
slowly—*‘it would have been a bad accident. 
I guess I tried to keep her on the Line too 
long, at that.” 

Fraser nodded. O'Reilly stood up and his 
gray eyes met the blue ones of Vince Cole 
squarely. 

“You got in my way a couple of times, 
Cole,” he said in his deep voice. “But when 
that first explosion banged my head to the 
floor of the platform—you didn’t get in my 
way then. Sticking with me—that was pretty 
game, kid.” 

Vince Cole couldn’t think of anything to 
say, so he was silent. Fraser grinned. 

“‘He’s got the makings of a steel man, eh, 
O'Reilly?” he said. 

Old Roarer put a hand on Vince Cole’s 
right shoulder. He grinned into Vince’s 
blue eyes. 

“Got the makings?” he repeated in his deep 
voice. “Better than that, Fraser. In spite 
of his test tubes and instruments—he rates a 








notch higher. He is a steel man!” 


“Yes, son.. 
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was a boy!” 


Ask your Dad about these famous 
bicycle tires! He will surely remember 
them ... for they have been the 
first choice for more than a generation. 


You'll be proud to follow Dad's footsteps in the choice of tires and equip your 
bike with U. S. Giant Chain Treads. They’‘re still recognized as the best bicycle 
tires built, just as they were in Dad’s time. The tread is tough, husky and thick— 
and won't slip. U. S. Chain Treads are trouble-free and they wear just like the 
famous U. S. automobile tires. They're easy to buy— practically all leading bicycle 
dealers handle them. Every genuine Chain Tread bears the U. S. seal—look for it. 


U. S Bicycle Tires are standard equipment on 85% 
of all factory-brand bicycles 
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Aprit usually reminds one of Spring and April 
showers, which is a sure sign that Winter is over. But 
to a Scout it means that the outdoor Scouting season 
has at last arrived. Parades, hikes, overnight camps, nature 
study, signalling, and all sports are now in order, and he 
goes into them with all the lustihood and vigor charac- 
teristic of the real Scout. 












The equipment listed on these pages will suggest some of the 
things needed at this time of the year for outdoor Scouting activ- 
ities. Fall in with the rest of the bunch and start in selecting your 
equipment now. 





~ _ *The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 

Low crown, wide. brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 634 to § 
734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.50 


* Medium Weight 
Shirt 


See model at right 
Made of standard light weight @& 
khaki material. Has loose fitting § 
rolling collar with neckband an 
long sleeves. Two outside patch 
breast pockets with flaps. Em- 
broidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of Amer- 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 











OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS ‘ ica” over right breast pocket. 
== *Neckerchiefs All sizes. . 
Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on (See model worn in illustration above) No. 648 Price, $1.85 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms The color of the neckerchief indicates the Troop, District or 
Council. Worn with neckerchief slide of contrasting color. 
a Made of a splendid quality soisette, size 30 x 30 inches, of 


excellent appearance, strong and durable. Available in 16 
plain colors and 13 color combinations. 











Plain Color Price, 50c 
Combination Price, 60c 
Neckerchief Slides * Regulation Weight Breeches 
*xO ficial ‘Boy Scout Belt Made ot standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
<< } ; , Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to loops, two front, two hip and one watch et. Legs laced 
Khaki belt; 134 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, coincide with color combination. below knee; to be worn with stockings. Modeled full. Com- 
with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. Price, each, 10c panion garment to No. 647 or No. 648 shirts. All sizes. 
No. 529 Price, 45c In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. No. 651 Price, $2.00 
v v 









The OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 






Do not accepét substitutes — purchase from — i 
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xk Official Boy Scout Lariat 


A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. The 
Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord— 
the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by its red spots. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 


xk Official “Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 





No. 1466 
xk Official Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in meting 
khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps contents cool. Fitte 

with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer's hip. Capacity slightly over one quart. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.00 
«Folding Candle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and other campers. 


Collapses flat for pocket. Storm-proof 
galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.00 


xx (Candles for Folding 
Lantern 
Special odorless and dripless candles. 


No. 1261 Price, perdoz.,50c 


xk Drinking (up 






Nickel plated, stamped with 
Scout emblem. Collapsible style 
with cover. 


No. 1007 Each, 20c 


2PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked y indicate that they are 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. 

* xindicate that item is handled by a few 
Outfitters only. 
* & kxindicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail. 











Metal Camp Mirror 


A highly polished thin metal mirror 4 
for camp and hike. Can be hung on ¥ 
tent pole or carried about. Equipped 
with case. Size 234 x 4 inches. 


No. 1440 







25c 





xk Official “Boy 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 


blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502  “‘Ulster’* Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 “Remington” Make Price, $1.50 
No. 1585 “Universal Make Price, $1.50 


Moccasins 


For wear in the woods, 
for work or pleasure. 
Made from an excellent 
grade of soft leather, 
especially treated; water- 
resisting. Allow ten days 
to two weeks in ordering. State size. 


No. 663 Natural Soles Price, $3.50 
No. 664 Stiff Soles Price, $4.50 
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xk Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 


of tinder furnished. 
No. 1532 Price, $1.00 
order 


583 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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* Handbook for “Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 650 pages; pictures or dia- 
gtams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


No. 3100 50c per copy 


* Handbook for ‘Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of information and inspira- 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
“Handbook for Boys.”* 

It not only deals with all phases of 
a Patrol Leader’s problems; it also 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 

Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
and eight pages. 


No. 3638 60c per copy 
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kkk Swimming and Water Safety 


Authoritative, clear cut, profusely 
illustrated. Includes a discussion on 
the Methods of Teaching Swimming, 
Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Meth- 
ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 
dents, Camp Water-front Protection 
Methods, Diving, Canoeing, Pag- 
eants, a History of Swimming, 
Bibliography and other valuable 


material. 
No. 3681 Each, 60c 


xkk Canoeing 


Over thirty years of active canoe ex- 
perience enables the author, Walde- 
mar Van Brunt Claussen, to authori- 
tatively tell of the art of canoeing, 
Types of canoes, strokes, ways of site 
ting, portaging, packing and repair- 
ing are illustrated and detailed so that 
even the novice can readily under- 
stand and follow the instructions. It 
also includes the proper methods of 
launching and landing, along with 
suggestions for canoe trips and pre- 
cautions to observe in preparation. 


No. 3107 Each, 75c 


xk Kites 


Thousands of boys throughout the 
country are having great fun making 
and flying kites. GE Seacdese for the 
making of various type kites, methods 
of flying and suggestions for competi 
tive events among groups of boys. 


No. 3146 Each, 30c 


20 EAST 33RD. ST. 
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ecome An Expert Woodsman 


Under Guidance of Dan Beard 
One of the Founders of the 


Boy Scouts . 4 ! ae 








Lone 


Why Lone Scouting? 


cus question is often 
asked—why do we have 
the Lone Scout Program? 
Why can’t every boy join a 
Troop? Even though they 
can’t attend meetings, they 
can become “associate mem- 
bers”—all very true, but— 
Many boys of Scout age, 
in fact more than half of the 
total in the entire country, 
live in the distinctly rural territory. Of 
this number a goodly percentage live on the 
farms, where they are required to participate 
as a partner and active member of the farm 
business, a business whose responsibilities are 
shared by the entire family. This involves 
early morning rising, chores before breakfast 
and school, such as: milking cows, feeding 
and watering stock, possibly starting up 
wood fires as 
well as many 


BOYS’ LIFE 


e 
Scout 


** Friend and Counselor.” The 
Adult Friend is responsible for 
examining the Lone Scout in his 
advancement requirements. 

The Boy Scout Handbook 
is one of the most interesting 
and worthwhile books for 
boys now available. A 
Lone Scout will be able to 
use this book, not only in 
helping to progress in the 
ranks of Scouting, but also 
as a useful source of information on many 
subjects relative to home and community 
life. The Handbook with the above are 
only part of the benefits available to a Lone 
Scout to help him achieve on the same basis 
as do other Scouts. Scouting is a great 
game, and boys love to play it. 


How to Become a Lone Scout 


IF YOU live 
near a Boy 





minor duties. Vie 
Breakfast is usu- 

ally followed by 
a day in the 
fields, orchard or 
wood lot. Eve- 
ning brings more 
chores. By the 
end of the day 
the working farm 
boy feels the 
need of relaxa- 
tion, usually ac- 
complished with 
the help of a 
comfortable chair 
and reading mat- 
ter of some kind. 
This free time 
period of the day 
is an opportunity 
for the applica- 





aN Seout Council 

Office or within 
a Council Area, 
get in touch with 
the Scout Execu- 
tive at once, and 
take steps to be- 
come a Scout. 
If you live out- 
side of Council 
territory, then, 
you should send 
at once for Appli- 
cation Blank and 
instructions to 
THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA, 
Rural Scouting 
Service, 2 Park 
Avenue, New 
York City. No 




















A summer at Dan Beard Camp, ‘1700 ft. 
above sea level, is an experience you’ll be 
proud of the rest of your life. For here in 
this mountainous country of Pike County, 
Pa., you will live with Dan Beard himself, 
National Scout Commissioner—one of the 
most famous wilderness men of all time. 
He will teach you things you have never 
dreamed of—about nature, scouting, wood- 
craft. He will tell you thrilling stories of 
adventure; of pioneer days when Indians 
roamed the continent. And with him, to 


tion of the Scout 
Reading Pro- 
gram, Hobby in- 
terest projects, 
and restful crafts 
until retiring 
time, which, 
when judged by 
city standards, is 
usually fairly 
early in the eve- 


Scouts and Leaders at “a Nutting Day Pil- 
grimage, pee by the Adams County Lone 
Scout Tribe of Pennsylvania. Ceremonies were 
held at the Pennsylvania State Monument on the 
Gettysburg Battlefield, and over 90 bushels of 
Black Walnut Seeds were delivered for the Na- 
tional Nut Tree Planting Project. These seeds 
are for distribution to Scouts for planting purposes 





boy in America 
can afford to be 
without the Scout 
Program with its 
pleasure, training 
and opportunity. 
Parents will want 
to do their part 
to make possible 
their son’s partic- 
ipation in this 
great boys’ game 





sportsmen, army officers, foresters. 


What a varied round of activities each day brings forth! Horseback 
riding, supervised by U. S. Army Officer from West Point. Swimming in 
the invigorating waters of a wilderness lake! (7 life guards always on duty.) 
Canoe trips, archery, fencing, marksmanship, tomahawk throwing, pioneer 
And you learn to 
make buckskin shirts, ditty bags, bows and arrows, knife sheaths, and, as 


woodcraft. Overnight hikes. Mystic council fires. 


a member of the Lindbergh Club, model airplanes. 


Dan Beard Camp is the first camp with the B.S.A. rating of A-1. 
is not a Scout Camp, but has a Scout Troop in it under local council. 
you are a Scout you can pass tests and win merit badges. Every Boy Scout 
council should send at least one member who will bring back with him new 


ideas, new knowledge, greater skill in scouting. 


Eight boys to stockade. 1 counselor to every 3 boys. 2 boys to a cabin 
Inclusive fee. 


tent. Wholesome, abundant food. Attending physician. 
Ask Dad to fill out coupon and mail today. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 
Boys 10-17 


Pike County, Pa. 


DAN BEARD CAMP, Suffern, N. Y. 


I'am interested in having my boy spend a summer with Dan 
Beard. Please send me your fully illustrated catalog. 
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help make your summer the best, the most 
adventuresome you’ve ever had, is an emi- 
nent staff of counselors—aviators, naturalists, 

















ning. 
A farm boy has 


throughout the entire nation. Send your requests 


of Scout training, 


no real “leisure for Historic Nut Seeds to Boy Scouts of America, Which leads to 


time,” but he 
does have occa- 
sional ‘‘free- 
time” periods during bad weather and 
between crops, when a flexible program, such 
as Lone Scouting can best be applied. 

Boys, parents, teachers and leaders often 
ask—‘‘Just what does a Lone Scout get for 
his annual membership fee of 50 cents?” 


A Lone Scout Gets the Following: 
(2) Membership in the greatest boy-man or- 
ganization in the world; a brother Scout 
to over 893,000 Scouts and Scouters in 
our own country, and over 2,000,000 
throughout the world! 
(b) The service and cooperation of National 
and Local Boy Scout Councils. 
(c) The right to participate in Scout Camps, 
Jamborees and other Scouting events. 
(d) An attractive membership certificate 
when he passes his Tenderfoot test. He 
may then wear the Scout Uniform and 
Insignia. 
(e) One year’s free subscription to THE 
LONE SCOUT paper, issued monthly. 
(f) The privilege of earning and achieving 
all ranks, honors, titles and Merit 
Badges as offered to any other Scout on 
the same basis of a Scout's interesting 
program of fun, adventure and achieve- 
ment. 
(g) A’ chance to participate in all local, 
regional, national events, special activi- 
ties and Scout Programs on the same 
basis as do all other Scouts. 
(h) A chance under Scout authority to select 
the best man in his community to be his 
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2 Park Avenue, New York City 


happiness and 
achievement. 


Lone Scout Waldee Leads 
OUNTY SUPERINTENDENT of 
Schools, Marie Sorum, of Emmet County, 

Iowa, in a recent letter made the following 
statement about Lone Scout Leslie Waldee. 

“Scout Waldee is now teaching the 
grammar grade in the Wallingford School of 
this County. He is one of my County Tribe 
Scoutmasters, so you see the result of the fine 
training that he received while a Lone Scout. 
He is doing good work and I am proud of him. 
He is proving of excellent help to me.” 


Wild-Life Protective Tribe 

Wit a membership of over one hundred 

at the present time, the Wild-Life 
Protective Tribe of Lone Scouts is carrying 
on excellent conservation work. They have 
an official publication entitled ‘ Wild-Life 
Conservator.” The membership of the 
Tribe is composed of Lone Scouts from all 
sections of the country, and its program is 
carried on on a correspondence or “corrie- 
pal” basis. Individual members carry out 
their own conservation projects. 


The Miami Lonie 


(THE Dayton-Miami Valley Area Council 

sponsors the publication of a monthly 
magazine devoted entirely to the Lone Scouts 
within their Council territory. Old-timer 
Lone Scout James Poulalian is the editor 
of the paper. This publication has main- 
tained a high standard, is attractively set 
up, and full of worthwhile material of inter- 
est to Lone Scouts. 


April 
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Drake’s Sword 


(Continued from page 21) 


“You are a lawyer or a judge, these men 
tell me.” 

“J have the honor of presiding over His 
Majesty’s court in Panama.” He spoke 
English softly. 

Morgan made no comment for he was 
figuring how heavy a ransom such a man 
might be forced to pay. Sefior de Cavella’s 
eves wandered about the room and resfed on 
Dick, who was standing beside the table. 
Or, to be exact, they rested on Drake’s 
sword and continued there as though fasci- 
nated. 

Once more the hard-working sentry ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Captain Morgan,” he said, “‘here’s a 
patrol with a prisoner for Captain Armstone.” 

“For me?” Dick started. “I will go out- 
side.” 

“No.” 
in the prisoner. 

The sentry stepped backward and Lyde 
and Pennock entered with Don Felix 
Mendenza. 


Morgan waved him back. ‘“‘ Fetch 


” 


p<* turned so pale that the tan on his 
face looked like powder. Instinctively 
he reached for his sword and half drew it. 
Don Felix’s eyes followed the motion and 
from the golden hilt they shot to the face of 
de Cavella, on which was a look of puzzled 
astonishment. Whatever the failings of 
Don Felix, slow thinking was not one of 
them. Before the others could speak he was 
acting. 

“Captain Morgan,” he said, executing 
a marvelous change of front, “as a loyal 
Spaniard, I congratulate you on having 
brought this man to justice.” He glanced 
with hatred at de Cavella. 

“Sefior,” that gentleman began. 

“Captain,” Dick cut in, until then unable 
to find words, “‘it is he—Mendenza.”’ 

“Saints’ curses!” Morgan cried. ‘“‘The 
man in the grave?” He swung upon the 
guard. “‘How does this happen?” 

“Well, sir,” Old Lyde took the floor, 
“ve see me an’ Pennock got to thinkin’ as 
how the colored boy was a lyin’ to us, so 
we h’isted him by his thumbs last night and 
soon enough he remembered the truth.” 
“Gentlemen,” Don Felix interjected, 


“ 





“Be still!” Morgan thundered. 

“He told us,” Lyde continued, “that his 
master was hidin’ in a cave in the woods an’ 
fer fear he’d be betrayed by some as knew 
his whereabouts he gived the boy his sword 
an’ sent him out with the tale of his bein’ 
dead an’ buried.” 

“That rings true,” Dick said. ‘‘He knew 
the sword would be brought to me and he 
hoped I would abandon the hunt.” 

“It is a—” Don Felix started to say, but 
shrank into silence when Morgan wheeled 
toward him. De Cavella smiled and Don 
Felix catching the smile gnashed his teeth. 

“So,” Lyde resumed placidly, “‘me an’ 
Pennock took the lad out afore daylight an’ 
he showed us where his master was hid. 
We hooked him an’ fetched him along as a 
gift to Captain Armstone.” 

“Tl not forget it, lads,” Dick said. 

“Twas only what one mate would do fer 
another. An’ if ye’re referrin’ to a reward 
I declines.” 

“Me also,” Pennock added quickly. 

“Settle that later,” Morgan said impa- 
tiently. “The prisoner is yours, Armstone.” 

“Mendenza,” Dick said, looking into the 
shifty eyes, “‘as you value your life, give me 
the truth about this sword. You have de- 
clared in a sworn statement that my father 
surrendered it in a cowardly manner. That 
isa lie. Give me the truth now.” 

Don Felix drew himself up with as much 
courage as he could muster. ‘“‘Sir,” he said, 
“permit me to repeat the statement made a 
moment ago. I congratulate you and your 
companions on the capture of de Cavella.” 

“De Cavella has nought to do with the 
case,” Dick cried, little guessing how wide 
he was of the mark. “Will you talk here or 
on the wheel?” 

They could see the sweat start in drops 
from the Spaniard’s skin, still he fought 
coolly with his wits. 

“I am in your power,” he said humbly, 
“and you may kill me, but in the name of 
justice I will first tell you that he is the man 
who ordered the burning of Panama.” 

“I will flay him alive!” Morgan exploded. 

“Tn the absence of the governor he had the 
power to give the order,” Don Felix added, 
regaining his color. 


1932 


De Cavella’s eyes were bulging. ‘What 
is the meaning of this infamous charge?” he 
cried of Don Felix. 

“When you destroyed our beautiful city, 
even though it was to spite the enemy, I 
swore to make you pay.” 

“You lie!” 

“T swear it by all that is sacred.” 

“Nothing is sacred to you.” 

“Nor to you, who burn the homes and 
churches of your people.” 

“Justice, Captain Morgan,” de Cavella 
appealed. 
“You will get it.” Morgan’s voice was 
dangerously soft, for through his mind was 
running a picture of the wealth he had lost 
by the burning of the city. “‘Guards!”’ he 
snapped. “To the torture with him. By 
the saints! I'll turn the wheel myself! I'll 
heat the irons! I'll twist the cords!” The 
fiend that always lurked within him was 
plain in his face. 


ON FELIX smiled. De Cavella’s face 
was as white as his hair. As the guards 
seized his arms to drag him away he cried 
out, “‘Captain Armstone, I beg for mercy in 
the name of your father.” 

“Hold!” Dick’s voice rang like a trumpet. 
‘There is something in this, Captain. I must 
question him.” 

“Tl question him on the rack.” 

“Tt’s unjust. He will tell me now.” 

“Tell you a lie.” 

“TI will hear what he says. I have your 
word to aid me. If you refuse it I will fight 
for him.” He gripped his sword. 

Morgan swore impatiently. ‘You are a 
young fool and I am an old one if we spill 
blood over this. Be quick with your ex- 
amination.” 

“T warn you against him, sir,” Don Felix 
spoke up. 

“Silence, you knave,” Morgan growled. 

Dick motioned the guards away from de 
Cavella. 

“What do you know of my father?” he 
asked. 

The magistrate sensed the other's intensity. 
“IT assume he was your father,” he said. 
“You resemble him strongly and you bear 
his name and sword. He died in the year 
1657.” 

“That was the year!” Dick felt a sudden 
giddiness. “Tell me how he died.” 

“I was on a legal mission to the Carib- 
bean towns,” de Cavella said slowly. ‘We 
were marching from Nombre Dios to Porto 
Bello when we came upon a party of English- 
men who had evidently landed from a ship 
to search out fresh water.” 

“Yes!” 


“There was a battle, but we outnumbered 
them heavily and none escaped.” 

“And you took my father’s sword?” 

**He was sorely wounded. I tended him. 
He soon died, but he requested me, as a favor 
from one gentleman to another, to keep his 
sword, which was an heirloom, and, if chance 
ever offered, to return it to his home. [ still 
remember the address, Armstone Hall, 
Cornwall, England.” 

“Then he did not surrender the sword in 
a cowardly manner?”’ Dick waited tensely 
to receive the answer. Even Morgan held 
his breath. 

“He never surrendered it,” de Cavella 
said. “The sword was by him when he died. 
No gentleman ever fought a better fight 
than he.” 

“You hear him!” Dick cried, while the 
tears ran down his face. “‘Captain Morgan, 
Lyde, Pennock, witness it.” 

“We're right glad to do it,” Morgan said 
heartily. “But there is more of the tale. 
Why did you not return the sword, de 
Cavella?” 

The magistrate showed his astonishment. 
“T believed I had when I——” 

“He is lying!”’ Don Felix burst out. They 
noticed how white his face had become. 

‘Continue, sir,” Morgan ordered. 

“I believed I had returned it. When we 
arrived at Porto Bello I found a commission 
from Panama about to sail for Spain, there 
to meet an English commission in an attempt 
to settle some of the colonial disputes. Don 
Felix Mendenza was among those from 
Panama.” 

“Hear me!”’ Don Felix’s voice was almost 
a scream. He began to struggle but the 


guards subdued him. 
“Continue, de Cavella,” Morgan said 
quietly. 





“To Don Felix I gave the sword, thinking 
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GET ONE TOO! 


SPECIAL .. Sweat Shirt FREE .. till May 31, for 





under 1/2 the usual number of Libby Milk labels 


No wonder this fellow’s happy. He’s 
slipping into the Scout Sweat Shirt 
—one piece of clothing that’s hard 
to beat for both good looks and real, 
solid comfort! 

Right now is your chance to get 
one, easily! For we’re making a spe- 
cial offer on it, until May 31. 

Simply save up 98 of the blue and 
white labels from tall cans of Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk, and send them to 
us. We’ll redeem them for this spe- 
cial—a high grade cotton Sweat 
Shirt, with snug-fitting bottom and 
wristlets, in the brown tweed pat- 
tern that will go mighty well with 
your uniform. 

Boy! This is an opportunity you 
don’t want to miss. So make sure 
that you get your 98 labels in to us 
before May 31, because after that the 
quota will be 200 labels, as usual. 

Remember, too, that it’s easy to 
obtain all your other Scout equip- 
ment—anything in the official cata- 


WORTH 10 LABELS FROM TALL CANS 
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logue but restricted insignia—by the 
Libby Scout Plan. 

And you'll have plenty of willing 
help from your mother, friends, 
neighbors and relatives. They’ll all 
want to save labels for you. 

Chances are, most of them already 
know Libby’s Milk. Richer, finer in 
flavor, it’s the kind that good cooks 
use continually. 

Doctors say there isn’t a safer or 
more healthful milk on the market. 
Besides, Libby’s Milk carries the Seal 
of Acceptance of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

Now, to get a fast head start in 
piling up labels, send us the coupon. 
We'll send you, free, a certificate 
worth 10 tall labels, and our pre- 
mium catalogue. 

In some states, label redemptions 
for premiums aren’ t permitted. Soask 
your Scoutmaster, “‘How about it?’’ 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 
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NEW DEPARTURE COASTER BRAKE 








of your friend: 


and submit them in our Free Bicycle Con- 
test. We will award a New Bicycle each 
month for the best action photographs of 
young people with their bicycles. 

Each entry of photographs must be ac- 
aa feos companied with a 50-word statement of 
how you think New Departure Coaster Brakes assist in bicycle control. 

In addition to the grand prize—a new bicycle—other deserving 
entrants each month will receive a fine scout knife. 

Read the directions below and look through your snapshots, then 


wiN a BIiCYCLE~ FREE 


Submit as many photo- Submission of any pic- 
graphs of yourself or * tures includes permis- 
others as you please. sion to us to use same 
Write name and ad- in advertising. $1.00 
* dress plainly on back each will be paid for 


of each photograph. —_ ay arg 
' A © not wi rizes. 
3. Write 50-word article Nonewill beretutned. 


neatly —Tell why New 

Departure Multiple G. Send all photographs 

Disc Coaster Brakes * and articles in plainly 

make bicycling better. addressed envelope to 

Do not submit “posey”’ Contest Department, 
* pictures. Get interest New Departure Mfg. 

and action ‘n them, Co., Bristol, Conn. 
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~And I thought he was out of range 


. GOT HIM" ; 


You always “get em” with a Winchester Rifle and Winchester Ammunition when 
they’re in range. And now, to “get’em” at a whole lot longer range, shoot the new— 


| WINCHESTER 


Ww 
























2 2: 4 See the new Winchester 

* 1 ne 60 Rifle ‘ware 

y —In accuracy, ce, 

—the cartridge that sends your bullet in eve detall—every 


25% faster than before—straighter too. inch a Winchester. 


You get greater accuracy at greater dis- 
tance with less drop to throw your aim 
off and 60% more smash to drop your 
game. The cartridge case, made of a 
new and stronger metal, is topped with 
the famous Winchester Kopperklad 
bullet—greaseless—clean shooting and 
clean to handle. And, of course, Stayn- 
less priming can’t rust or pit your rifle 
bore and saves you the trouble of 
cleaning your barrel. Your dealer will 
know you are wise to what’s what when 
ou ask him for Winchester Super- 
peeds. In .22 Short, Long, Long Rifle 
or W. R. F., solid bullet or hollow point. 
Dept. L 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Guns and Ammunition — Flashlights 
and Batteries—Fishing Tackle — 
Ice and Roller Skates—Cutlery —Tools 


All Winchester Quality 









he would return it to its owners by the 
English commission. By great good fortune 
he was able to place it in the hands of Arm- 
stone’s brother.” 

“That is the holy truth,” Don Felix said 
through twitching lips, beginning to struggle 
again. 

“Be still, ye addled egg,” Old Lyde cried. 
|“*One minute ye say it’s alie and the next 
|ye say as it’s the truth.” He shook him 
| sharply. 
| “Did you not receive the sword, sir?” 
| de Cavella inquired of Dick. 

“Never. And more, Don Felix made a 
sworn statement to my uncle that he had 
seen my father surrender cravenly.” 

“Impossible! But why?” 

‘That is what we will now learn,” Morgan 
said grimly as he crossed the room. 

“Mercy!” The wretched Mendenza 
shrank between his guards. “It was not my 
plan. I swear it.” 

““Whose?” Morgan stood over him. 

“Rupert Armstone proposed the lie to the 
end that his brother’s wife and son would be 
cast off by his father and he receive their 
yearly share of money.” 

** And you?” Morgan demanded. 

“‘For the signing of the paper he has given 
me two hundred pounds a year. To hold him 
|to his bargain, I kept the sword, though I 
|never showed it in Panama. I swear it is 

the truth.” 

“And I believe you,” Morgan said, turn- 

ing away. “Did I not always suspect your 
uncle, Armstone? What a knave!” 
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“Tt stuns me,” Dick muttered. 

“Captain Morgan,” de Cavella said softly, 
“I believe we now understand why he ac. 
cused me of burning Panama.” 

““Aye. He hoped you would be hanged 
before you could tell the story of the sword. 
Saints’ curses! is there a sin he is not guilty 
of? Perjury, false swearing, attempted mur. 
der of Armstone, instigating the niurder of 
the Good Friar and heaven knows what else.” 
Morgan threw out his hands. “He is your 
prisoner, Armstone, it is for you to say how 
he shall die.” 

“Mercy!” Don Felix sank to his knees. 

“‘Be done with your sniveling.” 

Dick paused for, though he would have 
eagerly slain the Don in battle, his death now 
was another matter. 

“T would not take the law in my own 
hands,” he said slowly. ‘“‘Sefior de Cavella, 
I ask you as magistrate of Panama to sen- 
tence this prisoner.” 

“By Jove, a clever notion!” Morgan ex. 
claimed. “But the judge must be free to 
act. Cut his bonds, lads.” 

So it came about, strangely enough, that 
in his own country and in the name of his 
king’s law Don Felix Mendenza was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. When he had signed 
a full confession of his conspiracy with 
Rupert Armstone, which was witnessed hy 
de Cavella, Morgan, Lyde and Pennock, he 
asked for a priest. Half an hour later, while 
the sea breeze sighed in the palms beside the 
blue Pacific, he paid the penalty. 

THe Enp 


| Victory a Lacrosse 


that evoked applause from both stands and 
admiration and concern in the hearts of the 
home team. 

“Tough customers,” said Jack wryly. 
“* How are we going to stop passes like that?” 

“Easy,” snapped Chug. “ We're going to 
pass ’em like that ourselves.” Not for one 
instant would he admit even to himself that 
they were in for a trimming, that they hadn’t 
a chance, and this game to-day was going to 
climax a season oi farces. His team was 
certainly not smooth and polished, but under 
the blows of powerful opposition that spring 
it had been wrought into a sturdy weapon 
which could give or parry lusty wallops with 
any strong-hearted twelve. He watched his 
teammates as they passed the hard rubber 
ball from one stick to another. Some were 
smiling and laughing, going into the tussle 
with a song on their lips. Others were set, a 
little grim, thinking too much about the 
fame of their opponents. But all would give 
every last ounce of their strength; each would 
carry his load. And through them all ran 
the realization that this, perhaps, was the 
last Pierre Academy team to take the field 
in any sport. The last of the line! And with 
the old grads watching them, it had to be a 
worthy last. 


CHUG felt a queer thrill as he stood in the 
circle to await the face-off. This was his 
team in every sense of the word. He had 
initiated the sport, he had secured a volunteer 
coach, he had persuaded the football men 
to come out for the defense end of the game. 
And he had welded these twelve men together 
with the loyalty and courage and sportsman- 
ship that had marked the great Academy 
teams of the distant past. He looked up and 
down the long field. To his right were third, 
second, and first attacks, in staggered line 
toward the goal, and on each side of the 
goal were the two sharpshooters of the team, 
the in-home and out-home. To his left were 
the three mobile defense men, and near the 
goal the final line of defense, the point and 
cover point. The goalkeeper was Jack him- 
self, covered with masks, protectors, and 
shin-guards. And he would need every 
square inch of that protection when the visit- 
ing artillery laid down their barrage from 
the edge of the crease. That rubber sphere 
was like a cannon ball when it shot out from 
a whippy attack stick. 

The face-off! Chug knelt in the circle, his 
stick touching the ground with its face verti- 
cal. The Lake College center did likewise, 
placing his crosse against Chug’s, and the 
referee placed the ball between the two sticks. 
A whistle blew, and the two centers strained 
their wrists and arms to control the ball. 
Chug had the strength, but his opponent had 
the skill, and the ball shot out to a waiting 
attack. The Pierre defense men covered 
their opponents, and the game was on. 
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Chug’s man was just a pace ahead of him, 
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(Continued from page 7) 


speeding down the field. The third attack 
flip the ball to him with the speed of a 
bullet, and a sudden spurt placed the center 
two full strides ahead of Chug. With the 
game hardly three seconds old, Lake College 
had maneuvered themselves into position for 
the coveted odd man play. Chug bit his lip 
in chagrin, and tried desperately .to overtake 
his man. But his opponent was at least as 
fleet as he was, and remained out of reach. 

The two were speeding down the field 
like sprinters in a dash. The Lake College 
attack edged away toward the side of the 
field, seeking to draw their defense men out 
of the way of the advancing center. But he 
had to be stopped, and second defense rushed 
in to block him. The center, as was to be 
expected, slipped the ball to the free attack, 
and the steady advance continued. When 
first defense came out to stop the play, first 
attack secured the ball, and the points found 
themselves astride the two horns of a dilemma. 
If they covered up their homes, the attack 
man would step to the very edge of the crease 
for his goal shot. If they tried to intercept 
him they would leave a free home to receive 
the ball and make the goal. The cover point 
elected the latter course, and blocked the 
attack. The ball immediately went to the 
free home, who rushed in toward the crease. 
Jack, realizing the futility of waiting in front 
of his net for the shot from the crease, rushed 
out to kill the try. But it whizzed by him 
like a streak from the ether, and it looked as 
though the deluge of goals had started. 

A cheer arose from the visitors’ stands, a 
cheer in which good-natured laughter was 
plentifully mixed. This was too easy. Across 
the field, a desultory noise could be faintly 
distinguished. This, as any of Chug’s team- 
mates could tell you, was the home cheering 
section, putting on an A-1 exhibition of how 
not to put fight into their team. They came 
to the game with the best intentions in the 
world, but the first goal took the starch out 
of them, and they were lapsing back into the 
old defeatist attitude. 

Again the face-off. Chug went after that 
ball with more than his customary energy. 
Something had to be done to restore the 
team’s confidence before it was gone beyond 
recall. Again the Lake College center con- 
trolled the facing. But this time Chug clung 
to him like a leech, and the ball bounced 
invitingly along the ground when the third 
attack attempted to pass it back. Chug 
pounced on it, recovered it, and was off 
down the field in a burst of speed. His man 
was hot on his heel, reaching out with his 
stick in an effort to knock the ball out of 
Chug’s crosse, and looking for all the world 
like an irate farmer chasing a chicken thief 
with a pitchfork. 

The Lake Collegiates didn’t take this new 
threat seriously, and preferred to stick with 
their men until Chug was three-quarters 
to the net. Then action. A defense man 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


rushed out to meet him. Chug slipped the 
ball to his first attack, and dashed in to re- 
ceive a return pass. First attack also 
sprinted netward, and a point tried to block 
him. The ball went to the Pierre out home, 
who muffed the catch. A groan arose from 
the crowd, then an excited catch of breath 
as a third of the players on the field dashed in 
to recover that elusive white sphere. 

You could cover the eight players with a 
blanket, so closely were they bunched in the 
mélée. But when the smoke of battle cleared 
Chug was seen emerging from the scrimmage 
with his stick flashing like an animated 
thunderbolt. It looked like a clear race for 
the goal and a free shot, but somehow, most 
disturbingly somehow, a husky cover point 
inserted himself between Chug and the goal 
and stood braced with his large stick held in 
both hands, awaiting the onslaught. 

Chug held the stick close to his body to 
guard the precious ball. He tried to roll by 
his man with a quick change of direction 
and a sudden wheel about, but he was up 
against an expert. He backed away, looking 
about to see if perchance one of his team- 
mates were free. But the visitors were cover- 
ing up like leaves in the fall, and every man 
was closely guarded. Once more he tried to 
slip by, and received a major jolt for his 
pains. He gritted his teeth and rushed in 
again. But this time he made no effort to 
slip by. He charged in like a bull, and as the 
point raised up like a god of vengeance, Chug 
leaped into the air, crashed into him with the 
force of a young avalanche, and, with arms 
and stick high above his body, unleashed a 
shot which caught an astounded goalie un- 
awares for the second tally of the game. 

The stands exploded. Chug picked him- 
s2lf up from the ground, feeling as though he 
had stumbled onto an earthquake, and 
shakily looked about. The Lake College 
point was still down. When he finally arose 
it was on one leg. “‘Sprained ankle,” he told 
a teammate. “‘Lend me an arm.” 

Chug’s team looked incredulous as this 
mighty oak was assisted off the field. But 
when a substitute took his place, a flame of 
confidence lit up their eyes. ‘“‘They’re not 
invincible,” the word passed along. “They 
can be licked like anybody else.” 

They can be licked! A supreme sense of 
elation swept through the team, across the 
field, and rippled over the home stands like an 
invigorating breath from the North. Lake 
College could be drubbed, and the Academy 
could do the drubbing. From that moment 
on, another team appeared on the field. They 
wore the same blue shirts of Pierre Academy, 
and the players had the same names and 
faces. But they were twelve different men, 
and when Chug knelt down for the face-off 
he knew that his team had at last found itself. 

The two teams surged up and down the 
field like a couple of tidal waves wrestling in 
a landlocked bay. Lake College, awake to 
the sudden transformation of their opponents, 
threw off their apathy and turned out the 
brand of lacrosse that had made them famous. 
It would have been sufficient to swamp any 
other prep lacrosse oufit in the country. 
And by the same token the keen, hard game 
that the blue shirts were putting up would 
have vanquished any of their earlier oppo- 
nents. They were playing miles above their 
heads, but they were up there to stay and the 
home crowd, catching a glimpse of the glori- 
ous land of victory which had been so long 
denied them, forgot that dread alumni com- 
mittee, forgot the troubles of the school, and 
made the valley reverberate with the echoes 
of their support. 


THE half ended with the score still tied up 

at one all, and Chug and his teammates 
withdrew to listen to the coach and to let 
their exhausted bodies soak up what rest 
they could. Coach Walker looked at his 
team and smiled ever so slightly. “Did you 
hear that cheering section?” he asked. 
“What did you do to those fellows?” Then 
he left them. 

Victory was in the air when they began the 
second half. But to snatch it down, there 
was first that little matter of a skillfully 
fighting Lake College aggregation to dispose 
of. Once, twice, the winning goal was almost 
slipped into the twine. The blue shirts were 
carrying the fight relentlessly home, the red 
jerseys were rallying staunchly to protect 
their goal. There, a Pierre man was free 
again. The crowd jumped to its feet as the 
ball passed from one attack man to another, 
always leaving the precious odd man free. 
The goalie, watching the attack come nearer 
and nearer, threw off his mask in the excite- 
ment and waited for the inevitable shot. It 
came hot from the edge of the crease. It 
should have been unstoppable. But a dull 
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thud sounded ‘the length of the field and a 





sudden cry went up from the crowd as the 
goalie, caught by the ball on his unprotected 
forehead, slumped forward to the ground and 
the ball rolled away from the net. 

They carried him off the field, stunned and 
dazed and out of the game for that day. | 
Lake College’s last substitute ran in, donned 
the goalie’s gear, and play was resumed. But | 
the Academy tide of battle had reached its 
flood. Into that last splendid try for goal 
they had put every ounce of reserve power. 
Every ounce, and an unkind fate had robbed 
them of the fruit. Bruised bodies and aching 
bones claimed their toll, and only that last 
iota of strength that comes from undaunted 
courage kept them going and enabled them 
to ward off the final, desperate bid of the 
visitors for victory. 

Five minutes left to play, then four, and 
three. Slowly but surely the Lake College 
attack was closing in around them from all 
sides, pressing them further and further back | 
toward their goal. The breaking point was | 
nearly reached, would have been reached | 
sooner had it not been for the message of 
loyalty, of faith, of unstinted support which 
came to them from a cheering section which 
had at last discovered the joy of fighting in | 
the teeth of defeat. Two minutes left, and 
the shots for goal were getting nearer and 
nearer as Lake College, finding strength in 
their tradition of victory, drove in for their 
final attempt. And then, with the inevitable | 
goal about to be scored— 

Crack! It could be heard the length and | 
breadth of the field. A red jerseyed home, | 
attempting to roll by the cover point, lost his 
footing, swayed, and caught the full force of 
a blow which the point had intended for the 
stick. The stick dropped from his hand, and 
= right arm hung limp and useless at his 
side. 

“That’s all for me,”’ he said to the referee 
with a game smile. “Broken, I think.” 

The Lake College captain came up on the 
run. “We've no more substitutes,” he said | 
excitedly. “I suppose you'll remove the | 
point from the game for that foul.” 

“No foul,” said the referee briefly. “Your | 
man got under that blow himself. Tough, | 
but it’s the luck of the game.” 

“But that only leaves us eleven men.” 

“Sorry,” said the referee coldly. “You 
should have brought more men with you.” 

Chug looked at his teammates, flashing a 66 “ 
question to each one. Satisfied, he turned to E Yy, A d d 
pe referee. ‘“‘We’re dropping a man,” he 9 9 Ll you 
said. 

““Not necessary,”’ snapped ~ ge 

“Tt is necessary,” rejoined Chug. “‘We 929 
can’t—win a game this way.” h b h l 

“Suit yourself,” agreed the referee with a say t e ottom Ss e ‘ 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ Who'll it be?” 

Chug went over to the cover point. 

Prong ~ man, ” he said. “You under-- BLIND man’s buff is lots of fun, and you don’t mind 
stand, don’t yous . . : 

Thc ooleh tena Glinloemn. “Yeu hes feeling and fumbling in the dark ... so long as 
I understand,” he said huskily, and trotted in.| you’re. playing a game! But who wants to paw 

When he returned to the bench, word of the | around a closet-shelf, trying to find his catcher’s mitt, 
team’s action passed through the crowd like | as. k bl k ? And th h 
wildfire. Victory within their grasp—and | “18:‘mask, or marbles, or skates? And the tough part 
thrown away. Victory, the sweeter for its of it is, you can’t strike a light because you might 
long absence, sacrificed for some far-fetched | ggart q fire! 
point of honor. Then, like the burst of a new | ™ z 
sunrise after a dark and dreary night, the old What a fellow really needs is a good flashlight. 
spirit of the Academy flamed forth in an! And any fellow in his right mind would pick the 


awakened student body, and a spontaneous | }- : 
shout of approval arose which shook the | light that’s been approved by the National Boy 


stands as they had never been shaken before. | Scout Council . .. a Boy Scout Eveready Flashlight. 
The old grads heard it and harkened back to| Take a look at one, and you'll see why the National 


the y days of their alma mater. A 7 ° ° ° 
shag conimatthen ot tate inpestones Bee | | Council makes it the Official Boy Scout Flashlight. 


- exchanged comets — tore up a — | The Boy Scout Eveready’s case is made of heavy 
amaging report they had prepared. And on | ° A 
the field eleven exhausted mien heard that | metal, There’s a safety-lock switch; handy ring- 


shout and thrilled to something they had never | hanger; clip-on the back; focusing device; and 
me — — ben pel Wr in} | shock-absorber to protect the lamp-filament. And 
and a galvanized team sprang into action. "| you should see the beam it shoots, When you press 

Lake College, sensing the new-found life | the switch, a 400-foot streak of dazzling daylight 
that burned in this inspired team, abandoned | makes: a bee-line through the blackness! 


an offense that had already been taken from 
them and took the defense with stubborn You need a flashlight for home 


determination to hold out to the last ditch. * ire: 
They might as well have thrashed their sticks as well as in -meser,,4 so get a Boy 


about in an effort to stop a tornado. Here, Scout Eveready today. Only $1.50, 
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there, everywhere was the ball, flashing from | without batteries. At almost any of a ; 
stick to stick as the forward line of the blue the best st Y. 9 eg 
shirts swept up the field with the resistless- © best stores. You can't go wrong x 


ness of a tidal wave. It was Chug who led the| on anything the National Council [RE 


attack, Chug who found the fleetness of foot 
to keep out of reach of all, and Chug who approves! 


finally raced to the crease for the goal that) Naq¥QNAL~ CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


beat the timekeeper’s whistle by a split 
second and won the game. General Offices: New York, N. ¥. 
Unit of and Carbon 


Jack and the others nearly fell on his neck. 

When they let him go it was to make room Union Carbide Corporation 
for the little band of old grads who rushed 
down from their seats like a bunch of excited 
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Here’s the Boy Scout 
Eveready. Ask for No. 
2697. Ribbon marking 
on case covered by reg- 
istered trade-mark. 


There’s nothing puny 
about the power in Ever- 
eady Flashlight Batter- 
ies! A patented process 
for mixing the power- 
producing ingredients 
makes extra long life. 
And the ingredients are 
sealed in metal! No old- 
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tops. Eveready’s all-ar- 

mored construction keeps 

their strength from leak- 
ing away. 10c each. 
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TRAINS 
UNRULY 
HAIR 


—to stay 
neatly combed 


F your hair is difficult to keep in place, or 
lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is very 

easy to give it that rich, glossy, refined and 
orderly appearance, 
so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little 
Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a 
week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair 
will thenstay,each day, 
just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the 
hair and makes it pli- 


















able. Then, even stubborn hair will stay in 
place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, well- 
groomed effect, instead of leaving it stiff 
and artificial looking as waxy pastes and 
creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its health, 
life, gloss and lustre. Try it! See how easy 
it is to keep your hair combed any style 
you like, whether parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten your hair with 
water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 








The Official Boy Scout First 
Aid Kit— Made Only by 
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First aid theories are “oke”— 
but first aid practice is what 
prevents infection and keeps 
all your fingers on hand where 
you can use them! 


Be ready to practice first aid. 
Carry the official First Aid Kit 
whenever you are in uniform. 
It’s part of the uniform—the 
badge of a good Scout. The 
handy khaki carrying case 
loops on your belt — always 
ready, never in the way... . 
The price is only 75c— at the 
Scout Supply Department or 
most drug stores. 
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schoolboys. They pummelled Chug on the 
back and shook hands with the rest of the 
team and while they paused for breath their 
spokesman laid a hand on Chug’s shoulder. 
Chug grinned. 

“Is that the way the old teams used to do 
it?” he ask 


“No,” thundered the old grad. “It’s a 
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better way. The old spirit was the will to 
win. You've got something above that. 
You've got the will to win cleanly.” 

“Then the school goes on?”’ asked Chug 
eagerly. 

The old grads laughed. “Your great- 
grandchildren will be coming here,” they 
assured him. 


General Howe’s Dog 


(Continued from page 5) 


one or the other went to the brook, knocked a 
hole in the ice and drank. Neither had a can- 
teen that he might fill, and the trips were 
fairly frequent. 

Now and again the two enemies talked for 
the mere sake of whiling away the dull hours. 

**What’s your General Washington going 
to do next, Yankee Doodle?” 

“*He hasn’t told me yet.” (A witticism that 
the Redcoat found amusing!) ‘What is your 
Lord Howe doing these days?” 

“Oh, he’s just waiting back yonder in 
Philadelphia.” 

“What's he waiting for?” 

“For Washington to come and surrender 
his sword of course!” 

“Oh, I see. Has Howe bought himself a 
cane yet?” 

*“Why should he buy a cane?” 

“He'll be old and gray and need a cane 


| before Washington surrenders his sword!” 





*“You’ve a sharp tongue in your head, 
Yankee Doodle!” 


uus the two of them exchanged banter- 


ing words at times; but they were 
enemies, each loyal to his own cause—there 
was no doubting that! For, if either had 
attempted to cross the brook, the other 
would surely have fired on him. 

During those three days, despite cold and 
hunger, there was no bitterness in the soul of 
William Dale. The bitterness came on the 
afternoon of the fourth day. Creeping as 
usual to his shelter behind the base of the 
oak, he lifted his head and shouted across 
the valley, “‘Hi, Redcoat! Are you there?” 

The answer was a spurt of gold and the 
reechoing report of a musket. Dodging be- 
hind the tree, William heard the ball snap 
overhead and rip among the branches farther 
up the slope. Later in the afternoon he had 
a glimpse of his enemy and knew that the 
picket had been changed. 

Throughout the rest of the day, whenever 
William exposed a part of his body, the 
enemy picket fired at him. Several times 
William fired in return, but the distance was 
too great for accurate shooting. He suffered 


| severely from the cold, being unable to col- 


lect wood for a fire; and he suffered also from 
thirst. 

“Hi, Redcoat!” he shouted at last. “T’ll 
let you build a fire if you'll let me build one!” 

There was no reply, and lifting his head a 
little higher above the shelter, he shouted 
again, “Hi, over yonder! Don’t you want 
to build a fire?” 

This time there was a definite and unmis- 
takable answer: the Redcoat splintered the 
tree trunk with a ball from his musket. 


I‘ WAS now William’s seventh day on 
picket duty, and his lips were set in a 
hard line, and his eyes flashing. Four days 
of brooding bitterness against the Redcoat 
across the valley! William now regarded him 
very much as his personal enemy, an ungen- 
erous, surly, vindictive fellow, quite the 
opposite from his predecessor, who no doubt 
was every bit as good a soldier. 

Snow was falling in large fleecy flakes that 
moved slowly in the quiet late-afternoon air. 
William hunched ‘his shoulders. Cold! 
A damp penetrating cold that seemed to 
reach to his very bones! His hat and the 
blanket about his shoulders were dusted 
white. Flakes of snow, beautifully pat- 
terned, clung to the barrel of his musket, to 
the backs of his hands, to the upstanding 
roots of the old tree base. The valley was 
an unbroken stretch of white—bleak, silent, 
desolate. Through the storm he could see 
the tree-dotted far hillside, the snow-flecked 
black rocks among which his enemy was ly- 
ing; occasionally there was a brief glint of 
red as an arm or a shoulder stirred behind the 
shelter. 

William’s lips tightened across his chatter- 
ing teeth. In Philadelphia the bulk of the 
King’s army were living comfortably in warm 
houses. When the Redcoat opposite was re- 
lieved, he would probably go the city—to a 
snug billet and good food! And he, he him- 
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self, when his relief came, would return as 
usual to the miserable encampment along the 
Schuylkill—to the flimsy log hut that he 
occupied with twenty others, to meager ra- 
tions barely sufficient to keep a man alive! 
Valley Forge ...low wind-swept hills 

. snow, biting cold... men drilling 
beneath a somber menacing sky—haggard 
men, ragged men in nondescript uniforms, 
men with the mark of illness plainly upon 
them. . . . Washington, Wayne, Knox, 
other officers, better clad than the men, but 
all of them with something of the same look 
of suffering in their faces. . 

A sound from the direction of the valley 
interrupted William's gloomy revery. Peer- 
ing between the roots, he saw a brown shape 
emerge from a gully at some distance to the 
left and begin to trot across the snow toward 
the little stream now hidden under a blanket 
of white. To his surprise, the creature was a 
dog, evidently a hound, young and active. 
William forgot his chilled body. Back home 
in the little Connecticut village where he had 
been born there was a big sheep dog waiting 
for him to return. Good old Shep—would he 
ever see him again? 

Now the hound was upon the snow-cov- 
ered ice, making his way uncertainly up the 
valley. Lost, thought William. Who 
owned the creature? Where had he come 
from? Not from the American encampment, 
that was certain; he looked too sleek, too 
well fed! 

Filled with a sudden dominating thought, 
William lifted his head higher among the 
roots. He wanted that dog down there! 
It made no difference whose dog he was, or 
where he had come from, he wanted him and 
meant to have him! Thrusting his cold fingers 
into his mouth, he whistled, and the hound 
halted and turned his head inquiringly. 

“Here, boy!” shouted William. ‘‘Come 
here!” 

At the same moment his enemy on the far 
slope called to the dog, and clapped his hands 
encouragingly. . The creature hesitated, 
looking now to the left, now to the right. 

“Here! Come here!” William repeated. 

Again the British picket clapped his hands. 
“Here, lad!” he shouted. “Over here! 


Come, now!” 


For the present, hostilities were forgotten 

in the struggle for possession. Both 
pickets were exposed to view above their 
shelters. 

“Come, lad! Come, lad!” the Redcoat 
shouted. “Here, lad!” 

The dog turned and took a few steps in his 
direction, but when William called again, 
and then whistled shrilly, the creature 
halted, then turning once more, came bound- 
ing up the slope toward the American picket. 
In vain the Redcoat called to him; on he 
came until he was behind the base of the oak, 
and William’s arms were about his sleek 
brown body—a reddish golden brown, the 
fur soft and clean. William felt a surge of 
triumph and waved his hat above the top of 
the shelter. 

Then he observed for the first time that the 
dog wore a collar with a small brass plate 
attached to it. He bent over it, and there on 
the plate, to his utter amazement, he read 
the words, “General Howe!” 

General Howe! William stared at the 
words engraved in the brass. Was that the 
dog’s name? No, of course not! It was the 
name of the dog’s owner. General Howe’s 
dog! He remembered then having heard 
that the British commander possessed a 
fine sporting dog. And here the creature 
was, having evidently wandered away from 
home, perhaps in quest of small game of 
some sort! 

And now the dog was his: General Howe's 
dog! 

William stroked the big bony head, 
caressed the long silky ears, all the while 
talking to him affectionately, as he used to 
talk to old Shep. The hound seemed content 
to remain there, but William meant to take 
no risk of losing him. He tore a strip from his 
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ragged blanket and secured an end of it to 
the dog’s collar. And there the two of them 
crouched close together in the snow while the 
white flakes drifted and twilight descended 
upon the valley. 

When the relieving picket came to take his 
place, William made his way back up over 
the shoulder of the hill in the direction of the 
American camp; and the dog, secured by the 
strip of blanket, walked quietly at his side. 
William still felt the surge of triumph that 
he had experienced when the creature came 
to him in answer to his call. His dog! And 
in securing him, he had scored a victory over 
his enemy, the heavy-jowled picket who had 
caused him so much additional and needless 
misery during the past four days. William 
decided that he would keep the dog for as 
long as the army remained at Valley Forge, 
and perhaps longer! 


B* THE following morning it was gen- 
erally known that one of the pickets had 
returned on the evening before with the 
British commander’s favorite sporting dog, 
which had evidently wandered all the way 
from Philadelphia, and that the picket, 
Private William Dale, a Connecticut lad, now 
had him in his possession. It was an event 
of interest in a life that was for the most part 
dreary and monotonous. Men from the 
various companies came to the hut just for 
the sake of having a look at the prize. 

Toward mid-morning while perhaps half 
a dozen soldiers were gathered about the dog, 
a shadow fell across the doorway of the hut, 
and a tall figure in a buff-lined blue cloak 
bent his head and stepped inside. The men, 
who had been sitting or kneeling, rose quickly 
to their feet, silent in the presence of the 
commander-in-chief. 

William had, of course, seen General Wash- 
ington on numerous occasions, but this was 
the first time he had ever been under the same 
roof with him, and he was aware of a sense of 
embarrassment and uneasiness. 

“Which of you is Private Dale?” 

“T am, sir.” And William took a step 
forward and stood with heels together. 

Washington nodded, and then striding to 
where the dog was sitting, dropped to one 
knee. His hand touched the bony head in 
friendly, experienced manner, and the dog’s 
tongue sought to lick the wrist. The com- 
mander-in-chief drew the collar away from 
the fur and bent over the name plate; then 
he smiled slightly and stroked the creature’s 
flanks. “A fine dog,” he said. “He has 
many good points. The British general is a 
fair judge of dog flesh.” 

Washington then rose and said to William, 
“Tell me how you happened to come upon 
him.” 

William told the story briefly. 

When he had finished, Washington said, 
“We must send him back. You are on picket 
duty again to-day?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You'll be excused. Come with me to 
headquarters, and I'll give you a message for 


General Howe. You will return his dog, 
under a flag of truce. It is a courtesy we 
cannot deny him.” 

William made no reply. He knew that any 
plea he might make would be useless. Gen- 
eral Washington had spoken: the dog must 
go back. 

That afternoon, under a flag of truce, and 
in company with a private named Judkins, 
William set off for the British camp. The 
dog, still secured by a leash, trotted con- 
tentedly between the two soldiers. The 
course they took led them across the valley 
where William had done picket duty for so 
many long hours. The _heavy-jowled 
British picket challenged them, then gave 
the word for them to advance. 

William had a good view of the fellow now. 
He had little twinkling blue eyes, lips that 
were cracked and swollen and purple with 
cold, cheeks that were red and chapped and 
sore; and looking at him, William knew that 
the man had suffered—perhaps as much as 
he himself had suffered. 

“I saw that dog yesterday—” the picket 
began; and then with a quick surprised glance 
at William, he added, “Are you the one I 
exchanged shots with yonder?” 

“Yes,” said William. 

“That dog—” the picket began again. “I 
don’t understand. A flag o’ truce—a dog—” 

“Tt’s General Howe’s dog,” said William. 

“Eh?” The man looked incredulous. 

“*There’s the name on the collar.” William 
bent over and drew the fur away from the 
name plate. ‘The dog was lost, I reckon.” 

“And you're taking him back to General 
Howe—” 

“Yes, by the order of General Washing- 


ton. 

The Redcoat let his jaw drop; he seemed 
at a loss for words. 

The party passed on up the hillside. 


ETURNING to the camp at Valley 

Forge that evening, William carried 
with him a letter addressed to his com- 
mander-in-chief:; it was written by General 
Howe, and was a warm message of thanks for 
Washington’s act of courtesy in returning 
the dog. By that time the incident, trifling 
though it was, was known to many of the 
soldiers in both armies. 

The following afternoon, on picket duty 
once more, William caught a glimpse of red 
among the rocks across the valley. Then a 
hand waved, and a voice shouted, “Hi, 
over there!” 

“ar 

“It’s cold! Gettin’ colder too!” 

“So it is,” William replied. 

“Why don’t you build a fire?” 

William hesitated, and presently the 
enemy picket shouted again, “I say, why 
don’t you build a fire?” 

William suddenly grinned. Cupping his 
numb hands about his mouth, he shouted 
back, “‘Will you shoot if I gather some 
wood?” 

“No! Not if you'll let me do the same—” 
































It was now William’s seventh day on picket duty, and bis lips 
were set in @ hard line 
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Get set for the 
SPRING SPORTS! 





SOON AGAIN you'll be out on the 
cinder track, on the diamond, 
on the river. You'll be more 
And you'll 


want this special delicious cereal 


active than ever. 


that’s just made for active 
people — Kellogg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes — the better bran flakes. 

They serve it on the training 
tables of many colleges be- 
cause it’s full of whole wheat 
nourishment. 

Whole wheat is nature’s own 


storehouse of the food elements 
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that active people need—rough- 
age, proteins, iron and other 
minerals. It helps build muscle. 
Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes have 
just enough bran, too, to be 
mildly laxative and aid in keep- 
ing you conditioned. And above 
all, there’s a matchless flavor — 
a delicious taste — that only 


these better bran flakes have. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Always fresh and crisp 
in the WAXTITE wrapper. Sold 


by all grocers! 
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‘ACH leap forward is a thrill, 

In no other sport will you 
get such a thundering sensation 
of speed—guaranteed to bring 
color to any man’s face. 

For sure speed, drive a SEA- 
HORSE. All Johnson motors— 
racing or service models—are 
noted for being beautifully en- 
gineered. They are fast. And 
dependable. You can count on 
them to get you places in a 
hurry. And the whole family 
can enjoy the reliable conveni- 
ence of such an outboard. 

Send for the SEA-HORSE 
Handy Chart which gives com- 
plete specifications of our en- 
tire 1932 series and describes 
the new improvements that 
make this famous line of out- 
board motors better and faster 
than ever 


SEA-HORSE 
SERIES 


145%... 


(f.0.b. Waukegan) 





For brilliant power and 
smooth, et ence, 
drive a g “HORSE — and 
thoroughly enjoy dependable 
outboard motoring. 


STANDARD 
SERIES as low 


- $Q7 50 


(f.0.b. Waukegan) 


qve es values. i ht Twin, 
S S07, 50.Standard 


equipped with underwater 
exhaust. 


JOHNSON 


MOTOR COMPANY 


800 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


send me a copy of your Handy Chart, giving 
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Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 





IT LOOKS LIKE 
A WHATIZZ1IT 








VERYBODY has a special anniversary 

month and this month of April is claimed, 
particularly its first day, by that most idle of 
idlers—Old Idle Five Minutes himself. Al- 
though many of our worthy readers were born 
this month, Old I. F. M. endeavors to make it 
appear that he was the only one, and that he 
was born on every day of April. Now let’s get 
it into his head that his foolishness is being 
born at all made a foolish day of the first, and 
that the sooner he cancelled all his birthday 
anniversaries the happier we'd all be. 

Now boys, all together, let’s make this April 
Ist April worst for I. F. M. and MAY BE 
MAY won't BE for him. Send in your most 
foolish and beat I. F. M. at his own game. 
For all accepted and published jokes, a 
Boy Scout diary will be awarded. 


Not So Hot 


“Iceland,” said the teacher, 
big as Siam.” 

“Tceland,” wrote the tenderfoot after- 
wards, “‘is about as big as teacher.” 


“is about as 


Rueful Reflections 
Boss: Ye’re late this morning, Rastus! 
Rastus: Well, say, when ah looked in de 
glass dis morning, ah couldn’t see myself there, 
so ah thought ah’d gone to work. It was only 
sometime afterwards dat ah discovered dat de 


glass had.dropped out of de frame! 
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It’s in Bits 
TenDERFOoT: Where’s Atoms? 
Dan Bearp: I expect you mean Athens, 
don’t you? 
TenveErFoot: No, I don’t; it’s Atoms, the 
place where everything’s blown to. 


Bigger Car for Less Money 
He: Do you know the difference between 
a taxi and a street car. 
Sue: No. 
He: Then we'll take a street car. 


Knocking Him Again 


Brit: I just bumped my crazy bone. 
Jack: Comb your hair differ atly and the 
bump won't show. 


Pears Correct 
Joun: They always come in pairs. 
Jim: What? 
Joun: Pear seeds. 








Motion 
First Crass: Do you like moving-pictures 
Freddy? 
TENDERFOOT: Sure; say you're pretty good 
after all. 
First Cuass: Well, come on over to the 
chief's office and help me carry some from the 
back room. 


His Own Container 
Customer: Half-pint of ice-cream, please. 
Sopa CLERK: Do you want to eat it here 
or take it with you? 





Customer: Both! 





Sew Its Seams 

Irate Customer: When I put the coat on 
for the first time and buttoned it up, I burst 
the seam down the back. 
Tattor: Yes, that shows how well our 
buttons are sewed on. 


Absent 


Proressor: I forgot my umbrella this 

morning. 
Wire: When did you realize that you had 
forgotten it? 
Proressor: Well, I missed it when I 
raised my hand to close it after the rain 

stopped. 
A Slip 


“And how do you know that Mrs. Glotz 
has a set of false teeth?” 
“Well, it just came out in the conversa- 
tion.” 
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It Gets Everything 


“*How’s the new radio?” 
“Tt’s a howling success.” 


A Tip 
Proressor: You don’t seem very quick 
at figures son. 
Newssoy: I’m out of practice Mister; most 
of my customers say, “‘ Keep the change.” 


Bait for Bite 


First Sark: What's that funny two- 
legged thing that just fell into the water? 
SEconD SHark: I'll bite. 


Current Joke 


As the electrician said to his tardy helper: 
“Say! Wire you insulate?” 
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Nothing To It 


“How are you getting along with ’rith- 
metic, Sam?’ 

“Well I done learned to add up the sa 
but the figgers still bother me. 


Painful 


CHINESE PaTIENT (to dentist over tele- 
phone): What time I come see you? 

Dentist: Two-thirty all right? 

Cuinese Patient: Tooth hurty? Yes. 
What time I come? 





Bang! 
To close a trunk when it is overpacked. 
Drop key down the well. 
Trunk lid will automatically slam and re- 
main permanently lock 


Too Much Gas 


A small automobile was seen hopping along 
a road in a peculiar fashion. A man in a big 
touring car drove up and said: “‘What’s the 


matter buddy, engine trouble?” The man in 
the small car said: “No, I have the hiccoughs.” 
Exchange 


Seconp Cass: Why so downcast? 
TenverFoot: I bought this shoe polish 
with the last money that I had and it says: 
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Inseparable 
as ham 
and eggs 


... of wheat cakes and syrup 
...are boys and bikes. As 
soon as they step out of the 
crib they reach for the han- 
dlebars...and all through 
boyhood two-wheelers are 
their constant and happy 
companions. Don’t miss this 
fascinating fun. Bicycles, to- 
day, are better, faster, safer 
..- yet cost less than ever be- 
fore in history. See the new 
models at your nearest store. 


” 
Send for THIS BOOK 


“Cycle-logical Ways to Happier 
Days” is an intensely interesting 
booklet. It suggests many ways to 
earn a bike. Address: Cycle 
Trades of America, Dept, C,, 
Bristol, Connecticut. 


How about a bicycle for your 
birthday! 
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BATTING 


Every fellow interested in 


baseball wants a copy of 


“Famous Sluggers of 1931” 

to learn more about men 

in the big leagues and how they got there. 
Every fellow who wants to improve his 
ball playing can learn how to get more and 
harder base hits by reading “HowtoSelectand 
Care for Your Bat—with Tips on Batting.” 


Lou Gehrig Says: 


“That new fin- 
ish certainly has 
made your bats 
the best. I have 
been using one 
bat over five 
weeks now with 
no signs of 
checking and 
the driving 
power increas- 
ing as the bat 
ages and is dry- 
ing out.” 


THE 
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is the secret of what makes “Louisville 
Slugger” drive each hit a little farther and 
harder and last longer in rough use. You 
can | the bat that the “world’s greatest” 
use right at your own dealer’s. Insist on 
“Louisville Slugger” just as they do. Send 
for these two free books TODAY. Address 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, 442 Finzer 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Louisville Slugger Bats 


STANDARD SILER. WHEREVER 
BASEBALL (niseecugsmussrts)_ 1S PLAYED 
Ly . 


A Good Night’s Rest 
For a Good Day’s Fun 


Up at the crack of dawn—fresh and 
rarin’ to go. That’s the way you feel 
after a night’s rest on a “Gold Medal” 
cot. “Gold Medal” Folding Furniture 
is built for comfort and convenience. Its 
sturdy construction will stand a lot of 
“rough-housing”’, The choice of campers 
and explorers for over 40 years. Sold 
by Department, Furniture, Hardware 
and Sporting Goods Stores everywhere. 
Send for catalogue in colors. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 
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Folding Furniture 





Plant Trees on Arbor Day 


(Concluded from page 19) 


scout, I like you). Johnny, however, would 
not know the meaning of Da-chi-il, for that 
is Navaho of which he knew nothing and it 
is only used for a heading here because I 
wanted to use their talking picture depict- 
ing the sun, the clouds, the rain and the rain- 
bow; all so characteristic of April and all nec- 
essary to tree planting. 

One Scout asks me how deep to set the 
trees—well, I'll tell you what we will do. I'll 
make believe that I am Johnny Appleseed 
and you Scouts are pioneer settlers and ask- 
ing me questions. Set the trees at the same 
depth they stood before they were dug up. 

But, if you are not ready to plant as soon 
as they reach you, heel in the trees, dig a 
trench on a well-drained ridge or other dry 
ground, 11% to 2 feet deep, and wide enough 
to take the roots without crowding. If you 
dig the trench too deep on low land the roots 
will become watersoaked and be injured. 
Use the excavated soil to make a sloping 
bank on the south side of the trench. Cut the 
bundles of trees open, shaking out all packing. 
Place a layer of trees in a sloping position 
with the roots in the trench, then work the 
soil well in among the roots, covering this 
layer to the very tips with well broken soil. 

In handling the trees always remember 
to protect the roots from exposure, keeping 
them covered with wet paper, damp moss or 
wet sacks. Many orchardists place the trees 
in a barrel half-full of water, put the barrel 
on a wagon and haul this through the orchard, 
taking the trees from the barrel as they are 
planted. Others dip the trees in water and 
place them in the wagon and cover them up 
to prevent the water from drying before the 
trees are set out. 

TRIMMING THE Roots—Cut off any 
broken or bruised roots with a sharp knife. 
2nd. Shorten back any roots that are so 
long they will not go in a good-sized hole. 
3rd. Trim the small fibrous rootlets to short 
stubs. 

Diaeinc THE Hotes—The hole for the 
tree should be large enough to let all roots 
rest naturally without crowding. A common 
practise is to plow both ways, enlarging the 
furrows with a shovel and planting the trees 
at the intersection of the furrows. 

Firtrsc tHe Hoie—The fine top soil 
should be placed in the hole around the roots, 
the trees moved slightly so as to settle the 
soil, leaving no air pockets. Press soil firmly 
about the roots. When the hole is nearly 
three-fourths full of water fill in the re- 
mainder of the hole with loose soil. In 
irrigated countries trees should be watered 
at the time they are set, and again ten to 
twelve days later. 

Never Expose Roots to Winp or Sun 
an instant longer than necessary. When 
unpacking or preparing for planting, keep the 
trees covered with wet moss, wet rags, wet 
paper or a feed bag well dampened. 

Where the soil is very dry, fill the hole two- 
thirds full of earth, packing it thoroughly 
among the roots as described above, then 
pour in four or five gallons of water. Fill in 
the balance of the hole with loose earth as 


soon as the water has disappeared, but do not | 


press down firmly. There will be less evapo- 
ration if several inches of loose soil are placed 
on top than there will be if all of the earth is 
packed firmly. 

Never put bulky manure or trash in the 
hole with the tree. It is apt to dry out and 
cause death of tree. Instead, place the 
manure or the fertilizer on the surface of 
ground about the tree, but never in actual 
contact with the trunk. In other words, use 
common sense. 

At Redding, Connecticut, close to Mark 
Twain’s library, there are walnut trees which 
bear fruit each year, sprouted from nuts I 
planted, making a hole in the ground with a 
crowbar and dropping the nut with the 
green hull on it, tamping the ground over it 
and that was all. 

At our camp in Pike County, there is a 
bunch of large pine trees which I planted. I 
pulled the little trees up by main force, then 
with my heel made a hole in the ground and 
with my feet trampled the roots in place. I 
did not lose a single tree, but I selected a rainy 
day on which to do this work and the roots did 
not get dry. 

Across the street some nurserymen had a 
splendid young oak which they were to plant 
as a shade tree. The tree was laid alongside 
of hole dug for it, but the twelve o'clock 
whistle blew and the tree was forgotten for the 
noon hour. During that time the sun and 
wind had dried -the little rootlets and, of 
course, that tree did not live. 





What chance has poor Halitosis Skunk against a bullet that has no 
sense of smell? Especially, when it comes from a rifle that shoots as ' 
straight as the Model 33? 


EVERY BOY’S RIFLE 


MAYBE you couldn't afford a rifle before—that is, a really good one. Now 
you can. Any boy can save up $5.85 for the new Model 33 Remington. 


It’s certainly a beauty—a real Remington from butt plate to muzzle. 


And does it shoot straight? It’s got the accuracy you only expect to find in 
an expensive target rifle. Try target shooting with it, and you'll see. 


For small game; and killing pests that destroy poultry, grain, and 
growing things, it’s a wonder. The stock and fore-end are made of 
fine walnut. It has an adjustable rear sight that you can set for 
different distances, and it feels fine when you point it—has that 
just-right balance. It’s not too light and not too heavy. Shoots .22 
short, long, and long rifle cartridges. Use only Kleanbore for best re- 
sults—either Hi-Speed or regular. They keep the barrel free from 
rust, so you never need a cleaning rod,and they’re the most accurate. 
Your dealer has the Model 33, or he can get it in a hurry. We'll 
gladly send you a folder that tells all about it. Address: Remington 
Arms Works, 3 Sholes Place, Ilion, New York. 


MODEL 33 


Bolt Action, 
Single-shot .22 
caliber Rifle 


$5.85 





Enclosed bolt-head (A) prevents gas from escaping and blow-backs. Two lugs 
(BB) lock bolt securely in place, making rifle safe for Hi-Speed .22's—far safer 
with any cartridge than a rifle with only one locking lug. (C) Positive safety. 


ELEANBORE .22’s 
Short, long, and long rifle—Sil- 
vadry (ungreased) and Lead Lu- 
bricated bullets in Hi-Speed and 
regular cartridges. Hollow 
Points for extra shocking power. 
Patented,non-mercuric priming 
mixture prevents deterioration. 
No other non-corrosive car- 
tridges stand up as well under 
heat and dampness. 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammuuazition 
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Go to your dealer and ask him to show you The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 
1982 R. A. Co. 4578 
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Let’s talk 
over this 
baseball 


bat 
vn situation 


Youre out to do some big things this 
season and if you choose good equipment 
your battle is half won. Now, lots of fel- 
lows have the idea that all baseballs and all 
gloves are alike. They may /ok alike, but 
that’s as far as they go! When you pick 
up a glove, the first thing to look for is the 
“Lucky Dog’ trade mark. It’s a sign that 
you’re holding a glove that lives up to the 
highest standards in America—a glove that 
is used in Big League and amateur games 
throughout the country. 


The D & M No. G43D Fielder’s Glove is 
made of oil-treated tan cowhide and has the 
newly developed ‘‘No-Rip Thumb.” This 
construction does away with 

the thumb seam where most 

gloves first show wear, and 

gives the G43D longer life. 

Endorsed and used by 
“Wally” Berger. Price, 
$7.00. Send the cou- 
pon below for yours. 


t . 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
5k. 


All baseballs are not alike, either! For a 
firm, lively, perfectly shaped and balanced 
ball, choose the D & M No. 200C Official 
League. From core to cover, it is constructed 
of only the finest materials and for stamina, 
long service and hard slugging it’s in a class 
by itself. Price, $1.75 


Leagues adopting and using the D & M 
No. 200C Official League Baseball are 
awarded special trophies. Ask your dealer 
for D & M League adoption contracts or 
send the coupon below for full details. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N. H. 





The —— . a7 Co., Dept B-4, 
Plymouth, 
I sated $7.00, for which please send me 
one D & M No. oo Glove. $1.75 for 
one No. 200C Bal 
2 nny me details Of the D & M Adoption 


C)Send me the new D & M illustrated 
catalog. 














The Lone One 


(Continued from page 11) 


carried faintly up to them, and they swerved 
sharply apart at the whine of an unseen 
missile through the air between them. And 
the Lone One knew, more surely than before, 
that the air lanes above the valley were for- 
bidden to them. 

What he could not know, however, was 
that the alien who had drawn down upon 
them the undeserved wrath of the valley 
farmers would come challenging him, fi- 
nally, and that his pride as overlord of the 
Sleeping Elk country, and even stronger 
instincts than that, were to drive him down 
along the low skyways, unmindful of the 
guns that threatened him there, indifferent to 
the Great Fear. 

It was on an April morning, when the-Lone 
One and his mate had finished laying the 
grass lining in their nest; that they saw the 
Alien for the first time. He came from the 
North, cruising on wide wings that gleamed 
like bronze shields in the morning sun, wing- 
ing his way idly along the back of the dune, 
a stranger in a strange land. 

The golden brown feathers that crowned 
his fierce head, the soft plumage that mangled 
his lower legs down to the very feet, pro- 
claimed him a golden eagle, a lover of warm 
red flesh, wanderer from the mountain cliffs 
far to the west of the Sleeping Elk country. 

An old bird, many summers older than the 
Lone One, the mating fervor no longer burned 
in this stranger. Deprived of his mate at the 
hands of a gamekeeper in a Western preserve 
the autumn before, he was journeying now on 
an aimless summer flight, lured wherever 
hunting was easy. 


FROM high in the air above the dune the 
Lone One and his mate saw the intruder 
approaching, and at sight of another eagle 
there in the wild domain, whose overlord he 
had been so long, the bald eagle turned sky- 
ward, climbed swiftly up. 

The Alien saw the other pair in the same 
instant, and through the thin high air he sent 
a shrill challenge ringing, a taunting savage 
cry that stirred red rage in the breast of the 
Lone One. He halted abruptly in his spiral- 
ing climb, hung for an instant as still as if 
anchored in a current of the wind there high 
above the dune. Then, with a answering 
shrill scream he tilted down, his long wings 
half folded against his sides, plunging to 
battle on a long arc like a spent, silver-tipped 
arrow. 

And the Alien wheeled in the air, and 
reared almost upright on his great wings, and 
waited with full spread talons the onslaught 
of that speeding white-head. Sovereigns of 
the air, these two, wild and fierce of heart, 
and with the lust for battle pulsing forever 
hotly in their veins. There was not room for 
the two of them in the Sleeping Elk country 
and each knew it. The issue was joined, 
and the golden eagle screamed in exultant 
rage as he waited. 

Then half-way down that long, steep fall 
the Lone One remembered. The Alien 
awaited him there just above the farmlands. 
Even as he plunged down, the memory 
assailed the bald eagle of the double crash of 
Matt Hoke’s shotgun, and of the thin sharp 
crack of his rifle on that later day. 

Of the golden eagle, poised and chal- 
lenging, the Lone One had no fear. For the 
valley farmers, however, he felt distrust too 
great to overcome. He checked his headlong 
dive, shot swiftly skyward, screaming in 
thwarted rage as he mounted up. 

As for the Alien so long as two eagles 
awaited him there in the upper air, bold 
corsair that he might be, the odds were not to 
his liking. He waited on for a brief minute, 
and when the other birds still hung far 
above him, circling and screaming, he turned 
down the valley again. And as he went a 
single sharp cry carried his contempt and his 
taunts aloft. 

There could be no peace on Sleeping Elk 
after that, and the Lone One knew it. An 
ominous forecast of impending trouble hung 
in the air. If the Alien entered that domain 
his coming could have but one meaning, and 
the challenge could not be again ignored. 

Could Jim Luven have seen from the 
ground that chance meeting in the spring 
sky, a brown eagle that hurled his defiance, 
while he passed along the back of the dune, 
to a second brown eagle and one with head 
white as mountain snow that hung high over- 
head and shrilled their resentment at a com- 
mon enemy, then Luven would have under- 
stood the spring raids there in the Sleeping 
Elk country. 


Jim Luven, however, was plowing in his 
fields that morning, miles from the spot 
where the Alien and the Lone One exchanged 
battle cries, and it happened that nowhere 
in field or farmyard within sight of the three 
birds was there a human watcher to record 
and report what occurred. 

Miles down the dune the Alien turned in- 
land, over the farms, toward something 
that attracted his keen vision on a distant 
hillside. A flock of sheep fed there and a 
score of lambs played with the flock, white 
dots against the greening hill. 

Easy hunting this, and hunting the Alien 
knew well. From years in the ranch coun- 
try in the West, however, he knew, too, 
that men with guns sometimes kept watch 
over such a flock, and when he turned toward 
the hillside it was on a steep pitch that car- 
ried him well into the upper air. 

Mile high above the unwary flock the 
bronzed raider hung, turning in short circles, 
while he surveyed the sheep and their sur- 
roundings. Two fields distant from them a 
man plodded behind a slow-moving team 
across a brown field. No other figures moved 
in all the landscape. A small band of cattle 
pastured in a meadow beyond the hill, but 
no men were with them. 

The Alien folded his wings and pitched 
down in a long terrible fall. When he was 
halfway to earth the man behind the team 
saw him coming, a dark comet that streaked 
down almost too fast for the eye to follow. 
There was nothing the man could do, how- 
ever, and he watched in helpless rage while 
the eagle struck with the precision of an ar- 
row. It lifted heavily, swept away in labored 
flight toward the timbered wastes high on 
Sleeping Elk. 


ie WAS Alex Tubbs who took the story 

to the store at the Haven that night. 
“They'll have to be wiped out,” he finished 
wrathfully. “I’m goin’ over on the dune 
with my shotgun Sunday and see if I can get a 
shot at one or t’other of ’em!” 

“Tl go along,” Matt Hoke volunteered. 
“They'll keep on takin’ lambs and stuff all 
summer if we don’t kill ’em.” 

“What color was this one that got the 
lamb?” It was Jim Luven asking. ‘‘Could 
you see it plain?” 

Tubbs nodded. 
stated. “‘No white head or tail. 
one that come this spring.’ 

Jim Luven nodded agreement and onal 
soberly away. 

He awaited the coming of Sunday that 
week with a dull sense of dread. . What was 
to be done was just and necessary, and could 
not be averted, yet he could not shake. off a 
futile sense of regret. 

Hoke and Tubbs and a half-dozen of their 
neighbors would sweep the dune, hoping to 
surprise the eagles at their nest and destroy 
them there together. Failing in that they 
would shoot the female as she soared up from 
her brooding and then lie in hiding near by 
and await the return of her mate. 

Matt Hoke came into Jim Luven’s farm- 
yard on Saturday morning, twenty-four 
hours before the hunt was scheduled, and 
spoke of it, asked Luven to go along. He 
carried a shotgun, in the hope of a stray shot 
at the outlaws. 

Jim shook his head. “It’s got to be done, 
Matt,” ‘he conceded. ‘“‘There’s been two 
more lambs taken this week. They’re lamb- 
stealers, or anyway the new one is, and they 
don’t deserve any mercy. But I guess I 
don’t want to go along.” He hesitated, went 
on slowly, as if groping for words. “Them 
eagles has nested on the dune for a long time. 
My dad remembered them when he was just 
a young fellow. One of the old ones died, 
you know, a year ago, and now the other one 
brought this brown one back with him. I 
can’t help thinkin’ that there'll probably 
never be eagles nestin’ on Sleepin’ Elk again 
in my lifetime.” 

Hoke nodded. “I suppose you'll miss 
’em,” he said gruffly. 

“*T like to see ’em soarin’ over the dune,” 
Jim acknowledged, “‘but we can’t let ’em go 
on killin’ lambs all summer. You go ahead 
and shoot ’em, but I—” 

A wide-winged shadow fell suddenly athwart 
the farmyard, and there came a sudden out- 
burst of warning cries from the flock of 
poultry that fed there. The fowls scattered, 
hens and turkeys and ducks in sudden panic. 
As the two men whirled there came 
aloft a sharp swishing sound. They looked 
up to see a dark rocket falling earthward 


“Tt was all brown,” he 
That new 
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pick 2m up and lay em down 


When you wear these Bass Indian Moc- 
ae “4 feet just go themselves and 

boy, oh boy, what comfort! Worn with 
woolen half socks they are very popular 
among college students for campus wear. 


Reasonable in price and on and off in a 
jiffy, Bass Moccasin Outdoor Slippers are 
just what you want for school and play. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
Make sure they are Genuine Moccasins. 
Look inside at the forepart and see that 

* the oa upper leather ex- 
tends phe around 
under the foot. 
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A sHIP ON 
YOUR SHOULDER 


Wrrn your pack on your back, you can carry 
this craft from one lake into another. It’s so light 
and neatly balanced that portage is easy. You 
can get ’way back into the woody wilderness, by 
water .. . hunt and fish from a canoe, like an 
Indian, A canoe’s a complete vacation! 

Old Towns are the real thing. Authentic Indian 
models are built of tough, light wood covered 
with canvas. They handle easily, like a birch-bark 
. . « Rimble and fast. They’re strong to last 
through years of use. 

It is easy to carry an Old Town Canoe on your 
car. Send for a free catalog. It shows many 
models (1932 prices lowered to $63)—paddling, 
sailing, square stern and sponson. Also outboard 
boats, :ncluding big, fast, all-wood family models. 
Rowboats; dinghies. Write today! Old Town 
Canoe Co., 394 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


above the apple orchard, skimming the tops 
of the nearest trees as it sped down. Too 
late the poultry scuttled for cover. Too 
late Luven sprang from the stable door and 
shouted to prevent the disaster. 

The wings of the rocket spread in the 
instant of impact, checking the great bronzed 
body in its dreadful swoop, but for all that 
Jim Luven and Matt Hoke heard the blow of 
its mailed talons. The eagle leaped instantly 
upward again, and a young hen turkey 
dangled limply in its grasp as it lifted and 
winged away toward the dune. 

The Alien had grown overbold! 

There is nothing that stirs red rage in the 
breast of a farm-dweller as quickly as a raid 
upon his domestic stock by their natural 
enemies of the wild, and nothing that 
kindles that rage to such a flame as to be 
compelled to stand helplessly by and be a 
witness to the raid. 

Here lies swift annihilation for flock or herd 
unless he comes instantly to their protection. 
In their very domestication they have lost all 
power to save themselves, have come to rely 
completely upon him for defense. In such 
warfare as this there can be no truce, no 
quarter. 


[N THAT instant all Jim Luven’s covert 
sympathy for the eagles was turned 
swiftly into cold-blooded rage, the last 
vestige of his regret transformed into an 
eager lust for vengeance. ; 

He left his team at their mangers, har- 
nessed and waiting their bridles, walked 
swiftly toward the house. He took his shot- 
gun from a corner, wiped the dust from 
barrel and stock, found shells on a shelf of 
the pantry and nodded grimly to Matt Hoke. 

The two men crossed the fields and climbed 
up the shifting steep slope of sand at the back 
of the dune. 

It had been many years since Jim Luven 
had visited the eagles’ aerie, but he had not 
forgotten the way. Two hours before noon 
the men, walking stealthily and slow, came 
within sight of the great nest, bulking high 
in a crotch of a towering maple. 

In that instant the Lone One saw them, 
from his outlook perch in the dead spruce 
spar. Swift instinct told him these intruders 
did not come in peace. He half spread his 
broad wings, opened the scimitar of his great 
beak and shrilled forth scream after scream 
of rage and warning. He saw his mate 
hurtle up from her brooding, climb in steep 
spirals to a safe height and then he launched 
himself from the dead spruce top and 
mounted up beside her. 

By some intuition the Lone One sensed, 
as he circled above his nest, that the war in 
the distant valley had come across the dune 
at last. 

He screamed his resentment at the inva- 
sion, and his distrust and hatred for men 
as he climbed higher and higher above the 
dune, and the she eagle wheeled with him 
in great circles, and matched him with 
savage scream after savage scream, while 
the two men sought a hiding place in a clump 
of young balsams at the foot of the nesting 
tree. 

Sooner or later the eagles would forget, 
Matt Hoke and Jim Luven reasoned, and 
would come dipping down to their aerie. 
While the men waited, motionless and silent 
in the thicket, Luven felt his first taste of 
dislike for what he was about to do, found 
himself hoping furtively that it might be the 
brown eagle, the real culprit, that swooped 
first to death. 

Perhaps then they might even spare the 
Lone One, he told himself, although he could 
not bring himself to whisper the suggestion 
to Matt. 

No one had seen the white-headed eagle 
on any of the raids. Perhaps if the Lone One 
were allowed to go free he might choose 
another mate and come again to the nest on 
the dune, some other spring. And there was 
good reason to hope that his next mate would 
be no renegade. Maybe—still Matt would 
laugh at him if he spoke of it. 

It is not the way of a bird to long remember 

a foe once the foe is out of sight. The wary 
loon will watch men crawl into a blind a 
score of feet from her wilderness-cloistered 
nest—and within a brief space of time she 
will swim confidently back to the nest and 
leave the water to take her place upon the 
eggs. ; 
_The wild duck may watch the gunner take 
his place behind a hedge of rushes, but once 
the gunner is hidden the duck forgets what 
crawled away there. 

So it was that presently the cries of the 
she eagle grew less frequent, and her wide 
spirals began to take a downward course. 
Two white eggs awaited her down there in 
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the great aerie. The men were gone from 
sight. She would go back to her brooding. 

But as she tilted downward the Lone One 
pitched suddenly forward from his place 
high over her and came slanting down before 
her, screaming, turning her aside and up 
again. 

Perhaps it was not so much that the Lone 
One knew the men were still there beside the 
aerie tree, as that he knew of a surety the 
lower skyways above Sleeping Elk were no 
longer safe. First it had been above the val- 
ley that men had challenged his right to pass. 
Now it was above the dune, here in his own 
wild domain, that the Great Fear waited. 

The she eagle hung for a minute, far above 
her nest, on slow beating wings, bewildered 
by the actions of her mate. Then she turned 
in a wide half-circle, tilted sidewise and 
glided earthward again. And once more the 
Lone One swooped upon her from above, as 
if in combat, screaming fiercely in her face. 
But the she eagle dodged, passed above him, 
and turned downward again as if following a 
great winding stairway of the skies. 

In the natural blind at the foot of the aerie 
tree the two men stiffened, ready to stand 
erect, their guns half lifted to their shoulders. 
Far overhead the Lone One hung as if an- 
chored in the wind, silent at last—and still 
Jim Luven had said nothing to Matt Hoke of 
his half-formed plan. 

The she eagle passed once above her nest, 
just beyond gun range, turned and beat her 
slow way back. Just over the aerie she 
checked herself, poised on full opened wings, 
talons thrust down for alighting. 

Now! Matt Hoke’s gun leaped to his 
shoulder, his cheek went down against the 
stock. For a split second he saw, along the 
shining twin barrels, the she eagle hanging 
there. But even as his finger tightened on the 
forward trigger a wild scream rang out from 
overhead, pregnant with some new quality 
that arrested the man, held him for a fraction 
of a second immobile. And in that split 
second the she eagle leaped skyward toward 
the Lone One, where he wheeled in widening 
circles, was gone from range. 

A thousand feet away, at half that height, 
the Alien was coming across the dune, a 
broad-bladed javelin of bronze hurtling 
through the spring sky. The Lone One cried 
a shrill answer to his challenge, and in the 
same instant the intruder changed his course 
to intercept the she eagle as she strove des- 
perately upward. 

Directly above the aerie he confronted her, 
reared back on his wide bronzed wings, his 
long curved talons flashing like sabers. 

Then the Lone One came plunging down, 
a great silver-headed meteor, making no 
outcry, giving no further challenge save for 
the screaming of cleft air past his half-closed 
wings. 
The golden eagle turned, almost on his 
back in the air, to receive the charge of the 
living thunderbolt that fell upon him, and 
they crashed together, talon to talon, in a 
whirlpool of feathers, clung so for an instant, 
eddying earthward like giant misshapen dead 
leaves. 

Then they broke apart, leaped away like 
duelists seeking distance for the play of their 
swords, whirled over and met again. And so 
they drifted down within gun range of the 
two men who waited in the balsam thicket, 
for the Lone One had forgotten at last the 
peril that awaited on the low skyways. 


Bur when Matt Hoke pointed the twin 

barrels of his twelve-gauge again and 
laid his cheek confidently against the stock, 
Jim Luven put the gun aside and said 
“Wait!” in a tone that brooked no question. 
In the instant when the Alien turned upon 
the she eagle, there at the beginning of the 
combat, Luven had seen that the newcomer 
was of solid bronze plumage, no white-head. 
And more important than that, he had seen 
something white go hurtling down from its 
talons as it swept up to the attack, some- 
thing limp and smeared that looked much 
like a dead lamb. 

Golden eagle and bald broke apart once 
more and the Alien sprang swiftly skyward, 
seeking altitude. No thought of escape 
drove him up on long-wing thrusts. This 
affair had gone too far for flight. It could 
have but one ending now, and in the hearts of 
the three birds, as they strained upward above 
the forest, there was no purpose but to bring 
it to that ending as swiftly as possible. 

In the end the golden eagle outdistanced 
his foes in that desperate race into the upper 
air. From his years in the mountains he was 
better trained in these tactics, better versed 
in the lore of air currents, in the swift tilting 
of the body that carried him aloft with each 
twist and turn as they maneuvered. 


























Berrr ....a roll of drums... the shrill of fifes. And 
you start off the next parade behind your own 
fife and drum corps! Wouldn’t you like to make 
this dream come true for your troop? It is easy 
to do! You can get every instrument you need 
--. Or any other Scout equipment you want... 
by saving Octagon, Borden or Kirkman coupons. 
It’s easier than ever now since all three may be 
combined for the same premiums. But only cou- 
pons from products shown below will count! 


Easy to Get Coupons 


There are all sorts of ways you can save coupons. Hun- 
dreds of boys have found these two successful: When 
mother buys for the kitchen ask her to get Octagon 
and Kirkman soap products. There’s one for every house- 
hold need. Also Borden Premium Brand Milks... that 
lend creamy richness to cooking. Your mother will be 
se to use these fine products...for most women have 
ound there’s nothing better. 


You can collect a great many coupons by asking your 
friends and relatives to help you. Tell them what 
ou are doing, and explain the names of these three 
rands in order that they may save their coupons for 
ou.. You can collect these regularly, and before you 
ow it you'll have enough saved to get whatever you 
want! 


Send for Free Scout Catalog 


Maybe your troop would like to get a shelter tent, a 
new patrol flag or some other important item. Tell them 
about this new, easy plan. With all the fellows working 
together, there’s no limit to what you can earn. But first 
write for our new catalog of official Scout equipment 
so that you can. pick out many other dandy premiums. 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 
17 Sussex Street + ° ° Jersey City, N. J. 





NOTE TO ALL SCOUTMASTERS: 


This premium offer is a ape way to get added 
pe joo 2 for your troop. Why not call the attention 
of your boys to it... as well as point out to them the 


many worth-while accessories they can easily get. 
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START A 
FIFE ann DRUM 
CORPS! 


++. get your band 
equipment without 
spending a cent, this 
easy coupon way. 








LOOK! SCOUTS! 
THESE OFFICIAL 
» yours without 

cost. Bothare best ply- 
wood construction, 
gonyene calf-skin 
eads. Finest tone. 
Marked with Scout 
emblem. Sticks and 
khaki sling included. 
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A SMART, TRIM 
official Conn bugle. 
Powerful, mellow 
tone. Just watch the 
boys come running 
when you sound mess 
call! 


A HANDSOME 
drum fife, made of 
brass, nickel-plated 
and highly polished. 

ard rubber mouth- 
piece. Will never crack 
or rust. 


NONE OF THESE 
splendid items require 
many coupons. With a 
little energy yourtroop 
can collect enough in 
a few . So write 
today to Bill Dare... 
and ask him to show 
you how to get the 
necessary coupons. 
You'll be surprised 
how easy it is—and 
how quickly you can 
collect them. 
Address Bill Dare, 


PREMIUM DEPT. 
17 Sussex St. 


































THE SKATE YOU WOULD 
EXPECT FROM WINCHESTER 


OU expect a better rifle when 

ou say the name Winchester. 

And you expect a better roller skate 

—and get it. Winchester engineers 

know steel. They know how to put 
it together. 
































In roller skates, it took real steel 
and real engineering skill to devel- 
op the Winchester self-contained 
and hardened, double-row ball 
bearing rolls. It took real steel and 
skill to work out the bridge con- 
struction that gives your skate 
such strength at full extension. 
Say“Winchester” when you say 
“roller skates” as well as when 
you say “rifle”. You can expect 
a better pair of roller skates and 
you'll be sure to get them. 


Dept, L 
WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS CO 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A, 


Arms and Ammunition — Flashlights 
and Batteries — Fishing Tackle — Ice 
and Roller Skates — Cutlery — Tools 


ALL WINCHESTER QUALITY 


V CHESTER 
ROLLER SKATES 


BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 






















“FISHING 


WHAT TACKLE 
AND WHEN” 


Foremost writers on fishing have 
helped compile this book. Invaluable 
to beginners. Interesting to old 
timers. Thousands have improved 
their knowledge and methods of bait 
and fly-casting by studying it. 1931 
edition contains new ideas, new pic- 
tures, new articles on fishing. Shows 
variety South Bend tackle. Mailed 
with our compliments, free! 












Two Big Factories or Beate $495 end ub 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS— SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full length 
spray rails took first place and time prize in Mil- 
waukee-Chicago Marathon. 


























SOUTH BEND BAIT CO 
NEW 84-PAGE . 

5542 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Catalog Free—Save Money —Prompt Shipment | 220% ON FISHING arsine oe 


Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 

















FREE 
CATALOG 


Just off the Press 


GUARANTEED TO FLY 
100 ft. if built properly. 
A realistic, 12-in r. 
o. g. model of the 
fast  single-seater 
British Sopwith 
fighter. A steady 
flyer indoors or out. 





Fully illustrated Set includes- alumi- 
showing footwear, num propeller, shaft, rubber band motor, aeogmniined 


clothing, camping 
and fishing special- 
ties for camper and 
fisherman. 


wheels, nose-block, ready-cut struts, etc. Full build- 
ing and flying directions. No 8 led. Simplified construc- 
tion—most easily built scale model on market. Can be built in 
2 hrs. and will give more real isf: than exp sets. 
Mailed in unbreakable container, postpaid in U. S. and Canada, 
only 50c. Order one or more now. 








L. L. BEAN The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Dept. T, Chillicothe, Ohio 
36 Main St. (No stamps. No c. o. d's. Py — ee Suitable for boys 14 























Freeport, Maine 








Webster’s Collegiate 
helps him to answer 
his own questions 
106,000 Vocabulary terms; dictionary 
of Biography; Gazetteer; rules of 
punctuation; the use of capitals; ab- 
\ breviations, etc.; foreign phrases. 
a) pages. 1,700 illustrations. 


The Best 
Dictionary 


Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
Leather, $7.50. At your book- 
seller or from the publishers. 
Free specimen pages on request. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
139 Broadway, 
Springfield, Mass. 


EASY 


Seout CALLS 


with this Conn Official 
Scout Bugle. Polished 
brass. Brilliant military 
| tone. Beautiful in ap- 
pearance. 


Free Instruction Book 


packed with every bugle. 
Gives music for 36 bugle 
calls and easily understood 
instructions. At your Conn 
dealer’s or any Boy Scout 
supply department. Or sent 
from factory, postpaid, for 
only $5. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 

, 446Conn Bidg., Elkhart,Ind. 





































Slowly, foot by foot and yard by yard, 
he climbed above his adversaries. Two hun- 
dred feet beyond them he checked his flight 
with a ringing scream of triumph and dived 
downward in the terrible falcon-like stoop that 
is the golden eagle’s chosen way of killing. 

And again his target was the brown she 
eagle. Perhaps he sensed in her a foe less 
seasoned in these cloud-flanked battles, 
thought to strike her down with one swift 
blow and put the combat on equal terms 
between himself and the grim old white-head. 

He fell upon her like a bullet, but at the 
instant of impact, as the she eagle swerved in 
a futile effort to avoid the blow of those 
terrible talons, something intervened. A 
brown silver-tipped lance that thrust itself 
into the path of the Alien, took the shock 
of his stoop upon broad wings, and locked 
with him once more talon to talon. 

The two male eagles fell together in a 
drifting cloud of feathers and the she eagle 
attended them as they dropped, a savage 
helpless second with no power to intervene. 

Three hundred feet above the treetops 
they wrenched free and the Lone One checked 
his fall, crouching in a wind current in readi- 
ness to pounce again. But the Alien con- 
tinued to fall in short circles, planing down on 
set wings that would no longer bear him aloft. 

He came to earth no more than a score of 
feet from where Jim Luven and Matt Hoke 
were hidden in the thicket, his head still 
lifted in defiance. But as his trailing feet 


Outboard Motor, as it was dubbed in the 
forecastle, was kept going, with resting spells 
when there came a puff of air. Thus a total 
distance of some 170 miles was put astern. 

That second day had other points of inter- 
est. Early in the morning some dark specks 
were made out from the ship on a pan of ice 
ahead. As the schooner in her leisurely 
manner approached, the number of these 
specks appeared to increase. Then the 
launch was observed to drop its “kite” and 
head for them, and after circling the pan it 
hastened back to the ship. 

“Hey, Jimmie,” sang out Spud Wilson as 
the boat ran alongside, “grab your rifle and 
come out. There are walrus on the ice!” 

Captain Hansen appeared on deck in his 
red flannel underclothes. 

“Ya, Rand,” he affirmed, “‘go ahead. And 
remember, a bull walrus can fight.” 

With its crew considerably augmented the 
boat sped off, while those left on board 
watched eagerly to see what would occur. 
Meanwhile the Putney drifted slowly ahead, 
thanks to its momentum and a wandering 
cat’s-paw of air. 

Through his glasses Lars saw the launch 
slow down as it approached the herd. In the 
bow a man stood up and aimed his rifle. 
The boat drifted on, going closer, its engine 
stopped. Suddenly there was a commotion 
among the herd. Evidently their sentinel 
had signaled danger. With ungainly move- 
ments the great beasts sought safety, and in 
an incredibly short time the pan of ice was 
bare. 

Rand meanwhile fired three shots. Lars 
could not tell their effect, beyond the fact 
that none of the walrus had been killed. 
Suddenly, however, he saw the water about 
the boat dotted with heads. They moved 
this way and that; disappeared under water, 
to reappear in another place. He could 
hear the distant bellowing and saw the water 
churned to foam. Suddenly the boat gave a 
lurch to port so far that its rail dipped under, 
and next instant a huge shape shot up on its 
starboard side. It overtopped the gunwale 
by six or eight feet. 

Rand was thrown off his feet. Watching 
breathlessly, Lars saw him scramble up with 
the fighting bull facing him so close he might 
have punched the brute’s nose. Roaring, the 
bull lowered himself in the water and, as he 
did so, hooked his huge tusks over the gun- 
wale of the boat. 

“Shoot him, shoot him!” bellowed Lars. 
The same idea was no doubt in Jimmy’s 
mind, for he snatched up his weapon and 
thrust its muzzle against the great head, 
while someone in the sternsheets cooly leveled 
a camera on the scene. 

Then Lars groaned, for what Jimmy had 
grabbed was not his rifle but an oar. 

The walrus settled further and the boat 
listed over, with that great weight bearing it 
relentlessly down. On board all was confu- 
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sion, as the men scrambled to its high side. 
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touched the ground his proud neck failed, 
his cruel head fell forward, and his fierce eyes 
were veiled. From the breast of the bronzed 
raider a red stain spread slowly over the 
brown leaves of the forest floor. 

Jim Luven stepped forth from his hiding 
place and bent above the brown eagle, and 
he was conscious of the unwonted pounding 
of his own heart, of the racing of his pulses, 
as if he had ridden the wind with the great 
birds, had fought beside them there above 
the dune. 

He lifted the Alien, examined his heavy 
powerful feet. ‘‘Look,” he said simply to 
Matt Hoke, and nodded at the white shreds 
of wool that still clung to the long, curved 
talons. 

Hoke glanced uncertainly aloft at the Lone 
One and his mate, wheeling above their nest 
and screaming in a new note. “You think 
it was this one?” Matt asked. 

‘Wool tells,” Jim Luven said and then he 
addressed the two eagles in the air. “Yell!” 
he told them. “Yell all you want. There'll 
be no eagle hunt on Sleeping Elk to-morrow.” 

And when the two men turned away and 
went through the timber toward the farms 
that lay behind the dune, with the golden 
eagle hanging across the shoulder of the one, 
The Lone One understood in a dim way that 
the feud with the valley farmers was at an 
end. The low skyways were safe again, and 
he made no protest when his mate pitched 
sharply downward toward her nest. 


Northward, Ho! 


(Continued from page 15) 


Meanwhile the maddened herd closed in, 
bellowing and churning the sea white. 

Down went the boat to starboard, till its 
rail appeared flush with the sea. Jimmy had 
flung away the oar and appeared to be fumb- 
ling for his gun. Someone sprang over the 
thwarts with an axe poised aloft. With all 
his might he swung down. 


(THERE came a distant sound of rending 

wood accompanied by a bellow of rage. 
The walrus flung himself backwards, taking 
out a piece of the rail, and the boat righted 
so quickly that all hands were thrown in a 
heap. Or rather, all but one, who went over- 
board on the opposite side. They grabbed 
him and dragged him aboard as the fighting 
bull charged again to the attack. 

He reared his great shoulders above the 
bow as though determined this time to drag 
it bodily down. But before he could hook it 
with his tusks Jimmy raised his rifle and 
thrust it almost into his face. He fired again 
and again. The great head sank. The roar- 
ing ceased. Slowly the huge body disap- 
peared beneath the bloody waves. 

Their champion dead, the herd withdrew. 
Presently there was not a head in sight. 
Only the ice and the water, stained crimson, 
and in its midst a half-filled boat whose crew 
seemed uncertain what to do. 

Lars Hansen lowered his glasses and 
glanced quickly aloft. To his joy he saw the 
sails standing full. The little air had in- 
crease to a fresh breeze. He ran to the 
wheel and steered for the fast sinking boat. 
There was some ice in the way, but the 
schooner’s elm sheathed bows shouldered it 
aside. By the time she reached them the 
men had rowed their boat to a floe and 
climbed up. There they stood waiting, a 
crestfallen crew with a stove boat. Lars 
laid the ship along side and hoisted it out. 
The rest of the morning was spent repairing 
its broken planks. 

“Well, anyhow,” said Spud, “I got a pic- 
ture of Jimmy Rand shooting a walrus with 
an oar.” 

*‘Just for that,” answered the mate, “you 
get an extra trick at the wheel.” 

Lars laughed. “‘Dem walrus is not yust 
like snipe-shooting—ya?”’ 

That night there came a change in the sky. 
It grew murky and there was a huge ring 
around the moon. By morning—although 
it never grew actually dark—there was a 
brisk, cold breeze from the northeast. It 
was a fair wind and Lars made the most of it, 
driving the big schooner westward under full 
sail. She passed Salisbury Island at noon, 
and evening saw Cape Wolstenholme loom- 
ing above the southern horizon off to port. 
The compass had. become virtually inopera- 
tive, but that did not matter so long as land 
was in sight. Now, however, the ship was 
about to pass from the strait out into the 
broad expanse of Hudson’s Bay, an inland sea 
five hundred miles wide by almost a thousand 
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in length. She had, moreover, to cross it at 
its widest point in order to reach Fort 
Churchill, on the western shore. 

Lars came on deck with the flat, red- 
covered volume known as H. O. No. 71, and 
with his watch set to local apparent time. 
This little book gives the sun’s true bearing, 
or azimuth, at ten minute intervals through- 
out the whole year, for each degree of lati- 
tude up to seventy. This enables one, with 
the aid of a dummy compass or pelorus, to 
steer a course or take bearings with a fair 
degree of accuracy, so long as old Sol is in 
sight. He had sunk low in the western sky 
and was somewhat obscured by haze, but it 
was still possible to tell how he bore. 


LABS took bearings on Cape Wolsten- 
holme and the south point of Salisbury 
Island, still visible astern, and located the 
ship’s position on the fifty-year-old Admiral- 
ity chart. Next he laid off a course to clear 
the south end of Mansel Island, which lies 
out in the bay, west of the cape. When the 
vessel was put on this course it brought the 
wind dead astern, so the foresail was gybed 
across to the starboard side. With her can- 
vas “winged out” in this fashion the big 
schooner stood clear of the strait and dipped 
her bows in the dull gray waters of Hudson 
Bay. The northerly winds which sweep the 
bay persistently in the spring had blown all 
the heavy floes away. Only a few scattered 
pans were visible ahead, and of these Lars 
took little account. 

The sun meanwhile had been traveling 
into the northwest. His “eye,” where it 
burned through the thickening cloud masses, 
became more and more obscure, and finally 
disappeared. It was too dark now to make 
out the distant loom of land. Lars glanced 
at the compass and gave a snort of disgust; 
according to that worthy instrument the 
vessel was heading southeast! 

A few stars were still visible in the south- 
western portion of the sky. Lars gave the 
helmsman one to steer by, which would keep 
the schooner dead before the wind. He had a 
feeling that this wind would not shift. It 
might blow in approximately the same direc- 
tion for several days. At any rate, he must 
trust it for the night. It was the only guide 
he had left. 

Lars did not leave the deck. By midnight 
the sky was completely overcast; not even a 
star was left. The ship traveled through a 
dark void, relieved only by the flash of break- 
ing waves and the unearthly loom of ice. 
Once or twice the lookout sang out a warning 
of heavier floes ahead, but there was nothing 
one could do. She struck them with a dull 
thud, checked a little as the ice ground along 
her sides, then gathered momentum and went 
through. Lars picked his best helmsman 
and gave him orders to hold her dead before 
the wind. Lest the faithless compass betray 
him its binnacle light was put out. 

So the hours passed with the big schooner 
for the most part running smoothly before 
the wind. On this heading its weight was 
not apparent till one looked astern; then the 
short, steep seas of the bay seemed to be 
springing at her stern like ravening wolves. 
But she paid them scant heed. 

It began to grow light again at three A. M. 
By four it was broad day, but a dark, lower- 
ing one with a sharp wind and heavy skies. 
There was no sign of the sun. Lars was not 
surprised. 

He looked earnestly to the west, where 
Mansel Island might lie. His one fear had 
been of running on it in the night. But no 
land was in sight, and Lars judged he could 
see some five miles. That looked as if the 
wind had held true; at least, it had not 
shifted into the east, and if it had backed into 
the north the clouds would be higher and 
have a harder look. No, this was a good, 
true, wind: he could count on it to hang in 
the northeast so long as it kept blowing fresh. 

The crew had passed rather an anxious 
night, barging through the dark in a strange 
sea with neither compass nor stars, and it 
amazed them to find the skipper in high 
spirits. 

“Ve keep on dis course till eight: bells,” 
said Lars, “‘yust to make sure Mansel Island 
is astern, and den we shape a course for Fort 
Churchill, across de Bay.” 

He stamped his big feet to restore the cir- 
culation; then he turned her over to Rand 
while he went below “for a mug-up and a 
little dose.” 

As Jimmie Rand paced the quarterdeck, 
stamping and shivering and thrashing his 
arms, he thought it was about as gloomy and 
threatening a day as he had ever seen. His 
mind wandered homeward, and he recalled 
that his father had been on the point of pur- 

ing a new and larger schooner yacht for 
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ored to persuade Jimmie to goalong. But | 
Jimmie had snorted at the “‘cowards” who 
did their yachting in “‘steam-heated waters” 
and insisted upon making this voyage to the 
Arctic instead. Well, it served him right! 

He wondered if his father had started 
yet. If only he would wait until fall! 

“Hey, Mr. Mate,” came a hail, “there’s a 
chunk of ice out there with a polar bear on 
at 

“Where away?” retorted Jimmie, who was 
becoming a stickler for form. 

“Oh, far away!” came the answer. “No 
kiddin’, Jimmie. About four points on the 
weather bow.” 

Rand raised his glasses and surveyed the 
animal. It wasa bear, sure enough. “Well,” | 
he snorted, “‘what do you expect me to do— | 
give him a ride?” 





“Oh, no,” answered the lookout. “I just be 


thought you might like to observe the points 
of interest as we go along.” 

Jimmie glowered, then he gave a sheepish 
grin. After all, there was nothing to gain by 
being a poor sport. 

When Lars altered course it brought the 
wind again over the starboard quarter. 
With a little practise the boys found they 
could steer as true a course by the feel of the 
wind as by the compass, but, of course, there 
was no way to tell if it was right. 

All that long day the schooner thundered 
ahead with half a gale on her quarter. To 
ease her steering it became necessary to take 
two reefs in the spanker. The afternoon sky 
looked even more threatening, with loose 
scud flying so low that at times the topmast 
trucks were in the cloud. A nasty sea, short 
and steep and yet quite high, had gotten up. 
To take as much strain as possible off the 
vessel Lars had them lower the spanker 
entirely and reef the other three sails. The 
outer jibs, too, were hauled down and furled, 
leaving only the inner jib and forestaysail. 
In this trim she went into the night. 

A wild and disagreeable night. Seas broke 
over the weather rail and turned the waist 
into a swimming-pool fit only for polar bears. 
The vessel labored and groaned so that sleep 
was out of the question. Both galley and 
engine-house were flooded and the fires put 
out. Lars sent the watch below down into 
the cabin. There it was dry and fairly warm, 
but the slap of the seas against the ship’s 
counter proved disconcerting to the unaccus- 
tomed ear. In spite of her short sail and 
deep draft she was running like a race-horse. 
The log showed that she was doing twelve 
knots. 

Next morning even Lars looked a trifle 
weary. He stared into the east and shook 
his head. There was no break in the clouds 
and the wind had, if anything, increased. 
The bay was a wild smother of breaking seas. 
How long would it keep up? 

With plenty of searoom under his lee Lars 
would not have cared, but here there was no 
such thing. Ahead, dead to leeward, lay the 
shore of the bay, a wicked, low shore with 
shoals extending seaward for many miles. It 
would never do to go barging in on that! 

They hauled down the mizzen and the 
inner jib, leaving just sail enough to steady 
her rolling a bit. Occasionally Lars glanced 
at the compass, but the wretched thing was 
chasing its tail. He wondered if the wind 
still blew from the northeast. 

At noon, as there was still no sign of a 
break, he decided to heave the vessel to. 
With some difficulty it was done. She lay- 
to, taking the sea broad on her starboard bow, 
under no sail but a scrap of the spanker. 

The day wore on and darkness gradually 
descended. The glass dropped almost out of 
sight and the wind blew with hurricane force. 
On deck a man could not face it. The cook 
deserted his galley and came aft. On the 
cabin stove he made gallons of hot tea. 

Little Timmie ladled it out into cups 
that held a pint each. 

“Stow some o’ that under your hatches, 
boys,” he sang out. “* What you need now is 
grub that'll stick to your ribs.” 

Itdid. . 

On deck Lars was busy with the hand lead. 
At midnight he came down into the cabin 
looking very solemn. 

“She makes leeway like a crab,” he an- 
nounced. “De water is getting pretty shoal.” 

He beckoned Jimmie Rand into his cabin 
and together they pored over the chart. 
With one finger he indicated the shallow 
water along the western shore of the bay. 

“We are not far off it,” he said in a quiet 
voice. ‘De only t’ing now is to anchor.” 

“Will the anchors hold, sir, in a blow like 
this?” 

Lars shrugged his broad shoulders. ‘‘Dey 
may. Dere is no time to lose.” 








a cruise to the South Seas and had endeav- | | 











Such a weakling— 


neither side wanted him 


—Until he put on I1 pounds 
of solid flesh this easy way 


HENEVER the fellows would 

choose sides for a game, Freddy 
was the last one to be picked. Even 
then, nobody really soe him. They'd 
rather play short a man than have him 
on their side. 

For there was no getting away from 
it, Freddy was a drawback on any team 
he played. He was so thin and frail that 
he just couldn’t stand up in the pinches. 
He'd get tired before the game was half 
over, and just when a good wallop or 
fast play was needed — he'd be ‘‘out on 
his feet’’. 


Freddy gets a good tip 


One day the gym instructor at school 
let Freddy in on a secret. ‘The trouble 
with you,” he said, ‘‘is that you're 
underweight. Drink Cocomalt—and put 
some solid flesh on your bones.” 

Freddy took his advice and began 
drinking Cocomalt regularly. He liked 
it so much, he drank it at every meal— 
and between meals, too. In two months 
he gained 11 pounds—and now he’s 
every bit as husky as anyone on the 
team. In fact, whenever they choose 
sides now, he’s generally the first one 
picked. 


For strong, sturdy growth 


Freddy isn’t the only one who has found 
that Cocomalt quickly develops solid 
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flesh and muscles. Thousands of fellows 
know that this delicious chocolate fla- 
vor food drink is the fast way to a husky 
physique and real strength. 

Athletic coaches, physical training 
teachers, health authorities say: ** Drink 
Cocomalt.’’ They know! 

They know that this tempting health 
drink contains an extra supply of those 
essential food substances—proteins, car- 
bohydrates, minerals. 

They know that Cocomalt contains 
Vitamin D—that all-important Sunshine 
Vitamin which builds strong bones and 
sound teeth. 

They know that Cocomalt adds 70% 
more nourishment to milk—and makes 
it as delicious as any soda- fountain 
treat! 

No wonder star athletes on many 
school teams drink Cocomalt regularly! 
Start drinking Cocomalt and see how 
quickly you, too, gain husky strength. 


Send for trial can 


Cocomalt is sold by all grocers and lead- 
ing drug stores. Have your mother get it 
for you or buy it yourself. Comes in %4 
Ib., 1 lb. and 5 Ib. family size cans. Very 
economical. Or mail the coupon below 
and 10c for a trial can. 


Cocomalt 
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On 


Boys 


Show us how YOU 


can shoot! 






And Get This 
Big + Se Booklet FREE! 


This exciting booklet sent 
free to anyone who sends us a 
Super-X .22 box top which 
has been shot at as de- 






6 “hits” on a “ee 
Super-X box top 
at 25 feet. Let's MS te 
see what YOU a = 
can dol af 
A St. Louis boy who thinks he’s a pretty 
good shot sent us the top of a Super-X 
anal box, showing that he hit it 6 out 


of 10 times, shooting from a distance of 


25 feet... . You can beat that, can’t you? 
Try it! 

Get a box of Western Super-X long-range .22's. 
Tear off the top of the box and set it up on a stump 
or fence post. Get back 25 feet and fire 10 shots at 
it. Send us the box top showing how many times 
you hit it and we will send you Colonel Townsend 
Whelen’s thrilling booklet, “American Big Game 
Shooting,” free. 


Super-X .22’s 
Have 50% More POWER 


Western's exclusive, new Double Action powder 
gives Super-X long range .22 cartridges 50% more 
power and 26% higher speed! Super-X cartridges 
make your .22 a real rifle! They're regular “‘little 
giants” that hit with a harder crash. They will 
drop small game and pests in their tracks at 75 to 
100 yards or more. 

At the crack of the gun you know they are differ- 
ent. The report is a louder, sharper CRACK, more 
like a high-power rifle. The bullets are Western's 
famous Lubaloy-coated—greaseless! Golden bul- 
lets in a gleaming Nickel-Plated case. Non-corro- 
sive priming, too. Super-X .22's keep your rifle 
Clean unthout Cleaning! Sold by dealers every- 
where. Write us for free descriptive leaflets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
454 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Together he and Jimmie made their way 
forward, watching their chance to rush from 
one island of safety to the next. Soaked in 
spite of oilskins and boots, and shivering with 
the cold, they reached the forecastle-head 
and crept in under it to the anchor windlass. 
Lars knocked the stoppers off the starboard 
chain and told Jimmie to. slack off on his 
compressor. When this was done he took a 
maul, while Jimmie lighted him with a torch, 
and knocked up the pawl of the starboard 
wildcat. The anchor plunged down from the 
hawse-pipe and the chain ran out with a 
deafening roar. 

“‘Now, your compressor,” bellowed Lars. 
“Set up a little. Take a strain.” 

When the wild rush of the chain was some- 
what checked Lars crossed over and let go 
the port anchor. 

“How much chain, sir?” Jimmie shouted. 

‘All of it,” Lars answered. ‘“‘It’s fast 
below, shackled into de keelson.” 

Like most big schooners, the Putney had a 
generous supply of chain, nearly two hundred 
fathoms on each anchor. Before she had 
taken it all out the bands of the compressor 
were smoking. Lars seized a bucket and 
doused them copiously with water. 

When she fetched up on the bitter end it 
felt for an instant as though her bows would 
part company with the ship. But the sag 
of the chain saved her by easing somewhat 
the awful strain. 

Lars grinned. “Dat will drag her anchors 
in good and solid.” 

There was. nothing more to do. It was 
just a question whether or not the anchors 
would hold. In a clay bottom, with a long 
scope of chain, there was a chance that they 
might. So when he had gotten back to the 
cabin Lars took off his wet clothes and got 
into bed. As he put it, a man might as well 
drown naked. Presently they heard his deep 
stores reverberating through the cabin. 

Unable to rest, Jimmie went on deck and 
dropped the hand-lead overside. He paid 
out some line and waited to see if it would 
come taut. If it did the vessel was dragging. 

Presently the line tautened, and he felt 
his heart sink. But after. a moment it 
slackened off again, and he knew she was 
just surging on her chains. Everywhere 
about were foaming seas, and yet she rode 
them with surprisingly little fuss. Her high 
bows never once took green water. 

At the end of a half-hour the lead line was 
still slack. Jimmie went below. Ten pairs 
of eyes, including Timmie’s, spoke a silent 
question. 

“It’s pretty awful up there, but she’s 
hanging on. Let’s get some sleep.” 

**Now you're talkin’ sense!”’ said Timmie. 
“This little breeze ain’t nothin’ to worry a 
good, stout vessel. Lord, you ought to see 
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“Yes, they’r shock absorbers—little Willie bas a weak stomach” 





it in winter time with eferything froze solid! 
Here, sir, have some of this hot scouse before 
you turn in.” 

It was three days before anyone left the 
cabin except to pop out on deck and look 
around. But on the morning of the fourth 
the glass started to climb. By noon the gale 
had commenced to soften, and nightfall saw 
a decided diminution in its force. Most of 
this time Lars Hansen spent in his bunk, and 
now, when his crew were wan and weary- 
looking, he was in the pink. 

“Come, Yimmie,” he exclaimed, slapping 
his mate on the back, “‘soon we find out where 
we are at, ya?” 

“*T don’t just see how,” answered Rand. 

Lars chuckled. “Vait. I vill show you. 
Cookie, some more of dat good soup!” 

After dinner the captain went up on deck, 
to return shortly more excited than they had 
ever seen him. “‘Get your sextant, Yimmie,” 
he shouted. “Arcturus! And right near de 
meridian, too.” 

“See,” he exclaimed, when they had 
reached the deck, “dere he is, troo dat win- 
dow in de clouds.” 

Looking aloft on the starboard beam Rand 
beheld a bright star. 

“How do you know it’s Arcturus?” he 


“Dat is where he should be right now 
according to de star chart, and besides he is 
werry bright.” 

“But that may not be south. We may 
have swung all around,” Rand objected. 

Lars Hansen laughed. “Sooch a mate! 
Can you not take my word dat I know a star 
by his looks, and de direction of de wind by 
how it feels? Dat may not be science—but 
I know it yust de same.” 

When their sight had been taken and 
worked out it gave the approximate latitude 
of the ship. This was all Lars cared about, 
since the coast of the bay trends north and 
south. He bent over the chart, running a 
stubby forefinger up the scale of lattitude 
on its edge. 

“Ha! Dere we are,” he exclaimed in tri- 
umph, “‘yust five miles nort’ from Churchill, 
and, by de dept’ of water, about t’irty miles 
out. A course west-by-scout’ will take her 
right into port.” 

“By Jove,” said Jimmy, “that’s coming 
pretty close for a five-hundred-mile shot 
with no compass, I'll tell the world!” 

Lars chuckled. “My people, w’en dey 
discovered America one t’ousand years ago, 
dey had no compass or no chart. But dey 
knew by how de wind feel which way it blow. 
Now haf your friend Spike bail de salt water 
out of his boiler and raise some steam. Soon 
we haul up chain and make sail. You want 
to see Churchill, ya?” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for May) 
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BIKE GO FASTER 


Before you jump on your bike today, 
oil up the coaster brake and front 
wheel bearings with 3-in-One. Then 
see how much faster you go. And 
how much easier it is to pedal! 


As 3-in-One oils it also cleans and 
prevents rust. Keeps handle-bars 
bright; protects the frame. Tools, 
guns and skates need 3-in-One, too. 
Handy cans and bottles; all stores, 
For free “Dictionary of Uses” write 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 170 Varick 


St., New York, N. Y. 
3-IN-ONE OIL 
CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 











KENNEBEC ROWBOATS 


$44 up f.o.b. Waterville, Maine 
A BIGGER DOLLAR’S WORTH 


If you've ever pulled oars in a Kennebec Row- 
boat you know the feel of a really good boat. 
When you own a Kennebec you own every inch 
a boat and one that'll stand up for a long time 
to come. All styles, all sizes. Also Outboard 
Boats $90 up, Canoes $52 up, Sailboats $119 up. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
and make your selection from the complete line 
of Kennebec rowboats, power boats, canoes, play 
boats, aqua planes, canoe sails, paddles, etc. 





THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 
Dept. 12 
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6 POWER 


$500 


TRY THE BIASCOPE 


Prosasty biggest money's 
worth in binoculars any- 
where. Cuts distance to one- 
sixth. Large clear view. 
Instant one-finger focusing. 
Fits coat pocket. Genuine 
leather case. Colors: Green, 
mahogany, oak, black, mot- 
tled orange- eblack or red> 
black. At dealers or direct, 
$5. Money-back guarantee. 


POCKESCOPE, $1 and $2 
(Pocket Telescope) 
Hatr a Biascope, to use with one eye. Same 
fine optical system. Leather case. 4-powef 
$1.00. 6-power $2.00. 
Send for oo catalog of Déicrescegne, Field 





Glasses and Telescopes 
WOLLENSAK Cemce. -. 
829 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK BINOCULARS 
MICROSCOPES » TELESCOPES 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Phantom Monoplane 


(Continued from page 9) 


He struck the desk with his fist and fairly 
shouted, “I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” came the surly response from 
his harassed chief, “got the heeby-geebies?” 

“Not by a darn sight, chief,” responded 
Tub, “I know now where I saw that plane 
before. I'll bet money on it. I saw that 
plane at Eastfield Airport one Sunday when 
I was off duty and flying passengers. A 
bunch of toughs from Newark were around 
it and that shady customer Lawton was flying 
it for them. Only then it was a biplane. 
That’s one of those trick Belgium planes, 
a C.V.Z. or some such name. You can make 
it into a fast monoplane from a biplane 
trainer by taking the lower wings off. That’s 
why they have those heavy struts instead of 
flying wires!” 

Then Tub evolved a daring plan and as 
he unfolded it to his chief, his eyes shone and 
he leaned forward, pounding the desk in his 
intensity of purpose. 

“Look here, chief,” he began, “I think 
I can get them. IknowI can. You fire me 
from the service; announce it. I'll use that 
Whirlwind Laird we have at Cleveland and 
hang around Eastfield with it. Get in a lot 
of trouble and see if I can’t get into the gang. 
Even if I can’t I can watch them and if they 
go out at night or leave the field, I can follow 
them. We'll rig the ship with wireless, use 
one of those old reel antenna sets and I can 
wireless where they go, and if they pull 
another job we can round them up.” 

Although at first reluctant to allow Tub 
to assume the stigma of dismissal and the 
inference of crookedness that went with it, 
the chief finally consented and gave Tub the 
necessary orders. The next day saw him 
officially discharged and he left. 

Three days later the onlookers at Eastfield 
Airport stood around open mouthed as a 
Laird came into the field. From the frantic 
antics the pilot threw the plane into the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion was that he must 
be crazy. The Laird shot across the field 
a bare three feet from the ground and then 
came around in a beautifully executed loop. 
Then followed a succession of barrel-rolls 
at less than a hundred feet and a series of 
dizzy virages. Everyone was having a great 
time watching the plane and wondering who 
the crazy pilot was except the Federal Air- 
craft Inspector at the airport. He was 
running around fairly frothing at the mouth 
and howling for the scalp of the pilot who was 
so flagrantly breaking to pieces every air 
regulation in the entire book! 

Tub had no sooner landed the Laird and 
taxied up to the line in front of the hangars 
than the irate inspector descended on him. 
As Tub had hoped, he promptly demanded 
his license and informed him that he was 
grounded. Wanting to start in at the field 
with the impression that he was a lawless 
character, Tub immediately began an argu- 
ment with the inspector and told him that 
he could not ground him until he had re- 
ported him to Washington and secured a 
revocation of his license. 

“And in the meantime,” ended Tub, 
“T'll fly where and when I please and you and 
your whole department can’t stop me. I 
own this plane and I'll fly her when and 
where I like, get me?” 


WITHOUT further ado, Tub got out of 
the Laird and walked off the field. As 
he left-there was a buzz of comment about 
the tough pilot that had just landed and had 
the unlimited nerve to bawl out an inspector! 
Well contented and feeling sure that word of 
his escapade would reach the gang, Tub 
went downtown and rented a cheap room in 
the poorer section of the town. Then he 
prepared himself to wait and watch for the 
plane he felt sure was basing there. 

Discreet inquiries located the home of the 
local inspector and, late one evening, Tub 
called on him. The inspector was still smart- 
ing from the tongue lashing Tub had given 
him but when Tub had explained his mission, 
he warmed up and offered every assistance 
to him. They arranged that they would 
have another argument at the field and the 
inspector would threaten arrest as soon as he 
secured authority from Washington. But, 
of course, it would never arrive! 

Then followed weeks of weary waiting for 
Tub. He was rapidly beginning to believe 
that the gang would not attempt another 
taid on the mail, although there was no doubt 
in his mind that a French biplane at the field 
was the one used in the raid. He had care- 
fully gone over it and even been able to se- 
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cure a technical description of it. The lower 
wings were detachable to make it into a 
monoplane, yet it had never been used as 
such at the field. Little or nothing was 
known about the owners, either. They were 
seldom seen but a cheque was received 
promptly the first of each month for all ser- 
vices and rental. Tub did discover, how- 
ever, that on the night of the robbery the 
plane had not been at the field and this con- 
firmed his belief that it was the one that had 
shot him down. 

Then one evening about six o'clock while 
Tub was loafing around the field he saw the 
C.V.Z. wheeled out on the line and the engine 
started. Possible action at last! He hurried 
into the hangar where the Laird was kept— 
fully gassed and oiled at all times—and or- 
dered the mechanics to wheel it out. Jumping 
into his flying togs, Tub ran out of the 
hangar and climbed into the cockpit. Al- 
though the engine was not any too warm, he 
barely ran it up at all and then took off. 

Once in the air, he set a course due east, 
the direction just opposite the one he ex- 
pected the gangster plane to take. Climbing 
the Laird for all it was worth he soon reached 
an altitude of nearly nine thousand feet and 
swung back over the field. From this height 
the Laird—a racing type with tiny wings— 
would be barely visible from the ground, yet 
he could observe and follow a plane leaving 
the field. 

As he soared over the field he saw a plane 
taxiing out to take off—a mere dot of silver 
against the green background of the air- 
port’s surface. It must be the C.V.Z., he 
thought, but dared not descend lower to 
make sure. He must remain at a high alti- 
tude and keep from being observed if he were 
to succeed in trailing it. It was certain that 
the gangsters would watch for following air- 
craft and if their suspicions were aroused, 
he knew that his mission would fail. 

The plane took off and Tub felt a thrill of 
elation as he saw it turn and set a course to 
the southwest. Then, when it was well 
beyond the range of vision of the airport, it 
turned and bore nearly due west. He felt 
sure that at last all the weary weeks of wait- 
ing and enduring the scorn of former friends, 
who imagined him under a cloud of suspicion, 
were well worth while. 

As soon as the plane was well on its course, 
Tub reached down in the cockpit and slowly 
released the brake on the drum which held 
the wireless antenna. Weighted down by 
the heavy lead “fish” on its end, the wire 
sang out of the leader tube in the floor of 
the cockpit and soon his wireless was ready. 
Then he began calling the air line’s hangars 
at Newark where he knew the operator was 
constantly listening in for just such an 
emergency. After calling several times, 
Tub threw over the controlling switch and 
listened in. The sharp clear response of the 
Newark operator whined in the ear phones 
and Tub began a terse report of the situation 
and ordered the operator to stand by for 
further orders and get in communication 
with the chief at once. 

The country below was rapidly changing 
now. Low wooded rolling hills replaced the 
flat farm land of coastal New Jersey and soon 
the two planes were winging their way over 
the rugged and mountainous expanse of 
eastern Pennsylvania—the dreaded “‘Grave- 
yard” of the eastern runs. 

Far ahead, Tub observed broken masses 
of clouds and soon they were scudding past 
below him. Intermittent breaks in them 
afforded him an occasional glance of the 
plane he was following but soon the clouds 
closed in and formed a solid billowing mass 
of fleecy white vapor below him. There 
was nothing to it but descend through them 
and run the chance of being seen by the crew 
in the C.V.Z. Tub nosed down the Laird 
and with every wire shrieking, tore down into 
the blinding mass of clouds. All vision was 
lost to him and he was surrounded by a world 
of damp sticky fog. The gloom of the cloud- 
bank increased as he plunged farther and 
farther into its depths and a chilly dampness 
enveloped him. Then the murk lightened 
and with stunning suddenness the mountains 
below burst into view. He was now flying 
at less than five thousand feet. The clouds 
above had formed an immense blanket more 
than two-thirds of a mile thick. 


ie WAS now nearly seven o’clock and the 
overcast sky added to the dusk of the 
rapidly approaching night. The C.V.Z. was 
but a speck in the distance and Tub opened 








When John came out for the high-jump last 
year he could hardly get off the ground. 
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A half hour's practice would finish him. He 
was so run down by frequent illness. 

















Then he learned that washing hands to re- 
move germs helps protect health . . . 
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Now he's always in the “pink’’. And he's 
the prep school high-jumping “champ”, 
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“Johnny Lead-Foot” 


now a high-jump star 


.-- thanks to a simple health rule 


| ws looked like a high-jumper— 
had the buildand the legs. But when 
he came out for practice he couldn’t 
clear four feet. And after a few tries 
he was all in. The boy was run down 
from colds and sore throats. He could 
hardly get off the ground. They nick- 
named him “Johnny Lead-Foot”. 
But old “Pop” Roberts, the trainer, 
gave hima tip. Told him how to safe- 
guard health—how to keep in good 
trim. Now it’s a treat to watch Jack 
sail over the bar. He clears five foot- 
two or three like a breeze—apparently 
with no effort at all. He’s up with the 
best of the Prep School high-jumpers. 


Good health makes good 
athletes 
What was the trainer’s advice? Simply 


this. “Wash hands often and always 
beforeeatingwith Lifebuoy Health Soap. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
jor ‘face, hands, bath. 
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Cake of Lifebuoy — both Free. 


, LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 294, Cambridge, Mass. 
1 Please send me the Lifebuov ““Wash-Up” Chart and a Trial 


Its big rich, hygienic lather removes 
germs as well as dirt. What chance 
have you of keeping well if you're in 
constant danger of getting one of the 
27 germ diseases hands may spread?” 

Lifebuoy can help you to avoid sick- 
ness, too. Why not try it? 


Helps keep skin clear... 
healthier 


Lifebuoy is a corking good skin soap, 
also. Its purifying lathet deep-cleanses 
the pores — helps keep the skin free 
from blemishes. And for the bath — 
nothing like it. Gets off dirt in a 
jiffy — removes all “B.O.”— makes 
you feel brand new. 

Join in the Lifebuoy “Wash-up 
Game” — it’s great fun. Mail the cou- 
pon below for a free Wash-up Chart 
and a “‘get acquainted” free cake of 
Lifebuoy. 























IDEA CLUB 
still open... 





$252 in Prizes 


FOR USES FOR STERNO 
AND NEW TORCH 


QUEEZE a bit of Sterno Canned 
Heat from the tube into the 
handy torch. Touch with a lighted 
match. Instantly you have an in- 
tense, controlled flame. 

Just the thing for soldering ... 
heating lead to make toy soldiers, 
heating chemical solutions in experi- 
ments .. . doing hundreds of things 
a handy fuel is needed for. A little 
Sterno, squeezed from the tube to 
logs and lit, starts outdoor fires 
quickly. 

How would you use the new torch 
and tube of Sterno? Join the Idea 
Club, free . . . Send in your ideas. 
You may win $25.00 every month. 





B.L.4 
STERNO CORPORATION 

9 East 37th Street - «+ New York, N. Y. 
Ol’d like to join your Idea Club. Please send me 
your button and booklet, free. 
OT d like to try Sterno in tubes. I enclose 10¢ for a 
full-sized tube. 
OI enclose 25¢ for Sterno Torch Set (Torch and 
Stand with tube of Sterno). 


Name. 





Address_ 











Make a note right now to 


STAY AT 
THE CHASTLETON 





When you visit Washington, you 
are invited to stay at the Chastle- 
ton—the moderate rate hotel on 
fashionable Sixteenth Street. It is 
conveniently located to all the 
Capital’s principal points of interest. 
And you'll find here more interest- 
ing sights than in any other city 
you could visit—the Capitol, where 
Congress holds its sessions, the White 
House, the great Congressional 
Library, the world-famous Smith- 
sonian Institute. Write for a handy 
map of Washington and special rates 
to groups. 


THE 
CHASTLETON 


16TH AT R STREET 
Washington, D. C. 


up his motor to the limit to overtake it. He 
must throw aside caution and run the chance 
of discovery if he were to keep the plane in 
sight. But he felt that the gangsters would 
relax their vigilance somewhat for they were 
far on their way—wherever they were bound 
for—and as yet they had apparently not 
noticed that they were being followed 

As he scanned the country spread out be- 
low him, he discovered that they were fol- 
lowing a course parallel to the mail route but 
some twenty miles to the south of it. If the 
plane ahead were not bound on some lawless 
mission it would not follow the route it had, 
for there was no necessity of flying over the 
tumbled mountains and running the risk of 
serious injury whi'e but a short distance to 
the north by air there lay an established air- 
way with well spaced emergency landing 
fields. 

The superior speed of Tub’s racing Laird 
had now drawn him up close to the C.V.Z. 
and he descended to a lower altitude, flying 
nearly a thousand feet below the other plane. 
The dark maroon finish of the Laird would 
blend in with the deep shadows of the moun- 
tains and aid in concealing him from the sight 
of those above. Following nearly a mile 
astern of the C.V.Z., Tub could see the two 
wavering blue flames from the exhaust mani- 
folds and used these as a guide. Suddenly 
the blue flames disappeared and a second 
later the C.V.Z. was lost to sight, as well! 

Momentarily nonplused, Tub started 
swinging about in wide “S” turns as he 
strained his eyes attempting to pierce the 
gloom and locate the plane. It had appar- 
ently vanished into thin air but even as his 
hand reached out to grasp the key of his 
wireless and report the disappearance, he 
saw two long pencils of light shoot out over 
the dark hillsides beneath—a plane’s landing 
lights! The C.V.Z. was making a landing at 
some hidden field in the mountain fastness! 
fearing discovery from the drone of his motor, 
Tub abruptly turned on his course as he 
marked the position of the field. Then he 
flashed a message to his chief and informed 
him that the C.V.Z. was down and he was 
standing by. 


cus circled far down from the field, his 
motor throttled down to bare flying speed 
and anxiously waited for the reappearance 
of lights at the field which would let him 
know that the C.V.Z. was once more under 
way. Just as he was at the point of giving 
up hope that the bandit plane would again 
take the air the distant field was bathed in 
a glow of light and an instant later Tub was 
diving down in pursuit. There could be no 
doubt but that the C.V.Z. was once more 
on its way. 

With wildly racing motor Tub tore down 
the airway and soon he was once more closely 
following the C.V.Z. But now it was no 
longer a biplane! Its lower wings had been 
removed and it was the same trim monoplane 
that had attacked him. He checked his com- 
pass course and a rapid calculation showed 
him that they were bound for Irvington! 
The very place that he had been held up. 
He flashed the word to field and added an 
urgent call for the armed planes at either end 
of the run to concentrate at Irvington. Then 
he reduced his speed and dropped behind to 
make sure that he would not be detected 
and the bandits alarmed. He wanted to 
catch them red handed. 

In less than half an hour, Tub saw the 
flashing beacons of the mail route. Overhead 
the sky was clear and far behind lay the 
dense mass of clouds that he had plunged 
through a few hours before. Irvington was 
less than ten minutes away! 

Then, as he was nearly to his objective 
and still radioing his news to the waiting 
planes at Cleveland and Newark, he saw the 
brilliant glow of a landing flare. Tony and 
Slim were already there and must have at- 
tacked the mail. Tub forced the nose of the 
Laird down and left the throttle wide open. 
The wires shrilled and the plane strained in 
every part as it shot through the intervening 
space. Regardless of anything, he dove 
madly down and tore through the air for 
the spot marked by the flare. 

As he came nearer he made out the shape 
of the mail plane, its propeller standing idle, 
crippled, gliding down to earth. Behind it 
trailed the sinister form of the C.V.Z. He 
reached down in the case beside him and 
pulled out the sawed-off shotgun as he pulled 
the Laird up over the C.V.Z. 

“Irvington, Irvington, S.0.S., S.0.S.” he 
flashed by radio and then dove to the attack. 
The C.V.Z. glided close behind the crippled 
mail plane like a vulture hovering over its 
prey. Then out of the darkness swooped the 








Laird and without a trace of compunction, 


Tub took careful aim and fired both barrels 
of the shotgun. But a steady aim in the 
diving ship was not possible and-although 
he fired from but a matter of yards, he 
missed. 

The C.V.Z. swerved madly and started to 
climb. As remorseless as Fate, Tub followed 
it. Then once again he was in the blinding 
rays of the searchlight the C.V.Z. mounted 
and a burst of bullets from the Thompson 
gun tore through the center section of his 
ship. As they ripped their way through the 
fabric they pierced the gasoline tank and a 
stream of gas flowed out. All of Tub’s re- 
maining gas was stored there and he realized 
that it would be but a matter of a moment 
before the tank would drain and his motor 
fail. Nor could he afford the time to reload 
the shotgun to defend himself. It seemed as 
if the fates were working against him. 

He shot the Laird up in a sharp climbing 
turn to divert the gunner’s aim and pulled 
away. But the C.V.Z. turned and was on 
him like a flash. Another burst of flame 
sprang from the deadly muzzle of the 
“Tommy” gun and Tub felt a sickening 
wrench at his thigh. He was hit. Wounded 
and flying a plane nearly devoid of gasoline, 
pursued by a relentless enemy, Tub’s plight 
was desperate. And desperate situations 
called for desperate solutions. He recalled 
the wooden propeller on the C.V.Z. and a 
forlorn hope sprang up in his breast. 

As the C.V.Z. swung around once more 
to rake him with a stream of bullets, Tub 
turned to meet it. He dove directly at it as 
if intent on crashing into it and bringing 
them both down to earth in a flaming mass of 
wreckage. Then, as he had hoped, Slim, 
flying the C.V.Z., lost his nerve and dove. 
But not in time, for even as he dove, Tub 
darted down on top of him and shot across 
his top wing. Behind the Laird trailed the 
long wire of the radio antenna with its heavy 
leaden weight. The wire caught for an in- 
stant in the whirling wooden prop of the 
C.V.Z. and then wound in a tangled mass 
around it. The lead “fish” was drawn into 
the rotating blades with terrific force and the 
prop was shattered into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

Released from the restraining drag of the 
propeller, the motor raced wildly and. all 
but tore itself from its mount. The entire 
structure of the C.V.Z. vibrated and the 
center section struts buckled. Partially out 
of control, it started in a slow wide flat spin 
for the earth below. With a sickening crash 
it struck, nearly flat, and dissolved into a 
mass of broken struts and torn fabric. 

Tub watched it fall as he circled above it. 
As it struck he threw on his landing lights 
and made a landing near the wreck. ving 
his lights on to illuminate the crash he hastily 
reloaded the shotgun and rushed over. Low 
moans came from the heap of broken parts 
that had formed the C.V.Z. Soon he had 
the wracked forms of the gangsters lying on 
the field. Slim, the pilot who had m in 
the front seat, had suffered most and was 
badly cut. Tony, in the rear seat, had come 
out of the crash with nothing worse than a 
bad shaking up and was still partially dazed. 
Then, as he slowly recovered, he sat up and 


recognized Tub. 

“It’s you, huh?” he said. “Well, yuh sap, 
whatcha goin’ to do?” 

Tub grinned and answered, “Well, the 
sap that works for a living is goin’ to sit 
right here and keep you covered until some 
planes I radioed for come in. Then he’s 
goin’ to have the pleasure of knowing that 
you are working in a penitentiary for about 
twenty years at around ten cents a day. 
Now, who’s the sap, wise guy?” 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 34) 


glacier, was the tiny group of buildings com- 
posing Gletch. The snowcapped peaks 
spread in the distance. The hours of climb- 
ing brought us our reward; a forty-five-mile 
coast down from the Furka through walls of 
rock, over rushing streams, under tunnels 
down into the green valleys and finally into 
the charmed William Tell country. We 


BOYS’ LIFE 


WHEN YOU AND DAD 
GO CAMPING 


Think of it — just You and Dad camp- 
ing in the mountains, on a fishing trip, 
or touring the country. It’ll be a great 
time but a lot will depend upon the 
efficiency of your camp equipment. A 
GILKIE is a compact camp trailer 
that will follow your car just as faith- 
fully as a good dog will hold to the 
scent. It is easy to set up and quick to 
pack up. With a GILKIE you have good 
bunks, kitchenette and ice box; enough 
space; plenty of fresh air; and a reli- 
able weatherproof covering that will 
defy the worst kind of weather. Write 
us direct for information. 


TERRE HAUTE IND 


LEATHERCRAFT 


It’s fun making useful and beautiful articles from 
leather. Braided waist belts, Indian style axe and 
knife sheaths, card4 cases, billfolds and Many other 
articles you will be ii of. You can do it easily 
and at small cost. We furnish beautiful craft 
leathers in whole skins or cut toshape. Also patterns, 
designs, tools and other acces- 
sories. i 

124-page Leather craft Book fj 
and Supplement 50 cents. | 

PR Supplement only 10} 








gend for free petee list; sam- 
ple card on reques 
Order your omtielal Boy Scout |, 


Department of Scout Supplies, J 
2 Park Ave., New York City. BILLFOLD 


Address: Department R-32 


GRATON «= KNIGHT COMPANY 
RCESTER, MASS. 


LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have developed surprising talent 
during ma aparet time Sg ye 
originality ag They have so! > 
drawings while ~ yoy! and lat 














to $300 a week. Whether you 

ou have talent or not 

‘OW for sample Picture 

hart to test your spatty. and 
facts about the bilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 
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claimed this reward eagerly, our hands| All 


numb with cold as they clutched the brakes. 
Now it was clear, now we were cautiously 
gliding through a cloud, now the road turned 
right, now left, but always downward. As the 
day ended we reached the placid waters of 
Lake of Four Cantons. Then came a delicious 
drowsiness with the setting sun to remind us 
that the joy of that day was indeed the joy 
of nature and the things that are hers. 
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Paris—City of Stars—City of Light 


THE photographs of Abbé Gerard Blan- 
chard, a young Catholic clergyman of 
France and of his Brotherhood correspondent, 
the Rev. Morris L. Husted, a young Protes- 
tant clergyman of this country appear in the 
March issue. The Abbé furnished the facts 
about France, and Paris now follows. 

To begin, one must set the clock back many 
centuries to the time of Christ when Paris 
was a Roman city named Lutetia, and it was 
the Romans who in the fourth century re- 
named it Paris after a tribe of early Gauls 
called the Parisii. In the twelfth century 
Paris became the capital city of France and 
crooked streets were transformed into broad 
boulevards, but they do not form squares as in 
so many large cities—rather they radiate like 
the points of many 
irregular stars— 
City of Stars. 

Look on the map 
and see—or if you 
have been in Paris 
you will remember— 
how the River Seine 
winds through 
historic country, on 
through the center 
of the present city 
of Paris, embracing 
a tiny island which 
was the original 
city, and where still 
stands the famous 
Cathedral of No- 
tre’ Dame com- 
pleted nearly seven 
hundred years ago. 
It is one of the best 
specimens of 
Gothic architecture 
in the world. One 
wonders if the gar- 
goyles—the gro- 
tesquefigures which 
jut from the cor- 
nices of the great 
edifice — suggested 
to Hugo his pathet- , 
ice hero in “The 
Hunchback of No- 


Paris, La Ville Lumiere (City of Light) is 
so called not only because of her brilliant 
illumination, but, because representing the 
mood of the country, she has always wel- 
comed intelligence and enlightenment. Fur- 
thermore, the French people have developed 
a fine sense of thrift, of values—extzacting 
to the last drop whatever of joy comes their 
way—and nowhere, perhaps, is this more 
strikingly demonstrated than in Paris where 
the residents do not rush madly from café to 
café, amusement to amusement, but take 
these pleasures leisurely: one evening at a 
café with the family; another at theater or 
opera with friends, and so are never surfeited. 

There are many open spaces in Paris but 
the most famous is the Place de la Concorde. 
From it stretches the broad avenue, known 
all over the world, the Champs Elysées, where 
the elite used to promenade, now a favorite 
walk of the throngs who seek its tree-shaded 
paths. Nearby is the entrance to the Gardens 
of the Tuileries. The Luxembourg has be- 
come the children’s playground. The favorite 
park for driving is the Bois de Boulogne. 

Like every other city, Paris has its Wall 
Street, its Broadway or Main Street, its Fifth 
and Park Avenues; its slums. 

One of the oldest universities of Europe is 
the University of Paris which was organized 
in the twelfth century. The Sorbonne was 
formerly the theological school of this uni- 


. Versity but in modern times it became the 


chief university institution in Paris for science 
and literature. It is one of the most famous 
professorial and student exchanges. 

The university brings to mind the Latin 
Quarter which is adjacent and so-called 
because long ago when all education was 
given in the Latin language the students used 
to go about the streets singing Latin songs. 
They still gb about the streets, but now they 
sing French songs. A strange place, like none 
other in the world—the cradle of much genius 





Bread is called the Sta, 


and the grave of much would-be genius. 

e Opera House is, perhaps, the best- 
known theater’in the world and one of the 
most beautiful. It is maintained by govern- 
ment subsidy. Then there are the Academie 
Frangaise, the Louvre and other great mu- 
seums of Art, History and Industry, great 
libraries. That magnificence in stone and 
marble, the “Arce de Triomphe de |’ Etoile” 
(Triumphal Arch of the Star) begun in 1806 
by Napoleon, who believed in his star of 
destiny, to commemorate his own victories, 
and completed in 1836 as a memorial to the 
soldiers who fell in the Revolution, now shel- 
ters the French “‘ Unknown Soldier,” buried 
beneath a simple stone slab where a small 
torch is kept burning night and day. 

Another _ struc- 
ture of world-wide 
fame is the Eiffel 
Tower which not 
only rears its lofty 
grace in symbolism 
of the spirit of “‘La 
Ville Lumiére,” but 
is used for making 
scientific observa- 
tions, as a wireless 
station, and as one 
of the best places 
to get a view of the 
city as a whole. 

You probably 
have read, or seen 
in pictures, Saba- 
tini’s “Scara- 
mouche”’; if by any 
chance you have 
not read Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables” 
and Dickens’ “A 
Tale of Two 
Cities,” do so at 
once. Do not for- 
get that Carlyle’s 
“History of the 
French Revolu- 
tion,” is the stand- 
ard authority. 

And one must 
always remember 
that Paris means 
not only the city 
itself but its en- 
virons with their beautiful vistas—Versailles, 
Saint Germain, Fontainebleau, to mention 
but three of the best known. What magnifi- 
cent settings they have been for dramas of 
pomp and power; defeat and tragedy! Each 
period has left its mark on Paris, and made 
of it not only a city but a history. 
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tre Dame,” Quasi- these American boys visiting Paris think it is 
modo, the bell- the Scout Staff also 
ringer. 


SCOUTING is making headway in France. 
There are now upwards of 40,000 Scouts 
including 1,000 Rovers and 9,000 Cubs. 

From Macon, not far from Lake Geneva, 
we get some interesting facts by the hand of 
a Brotherhood member, Scoutmaster Hubert 
Bletry. He gives two outstanding dates of 
fateful events which occurred near the site 
of Macon. The first, 58 B.C., when Julius 
Cesar defeated the Helvetians who were 
crossing the River Saone (tributary of the 
Rhone) to invade Gaul; and A.D. 842 which 
witnessed the meeting of the three sons of 
Louis de Pieux (Pious), Lothaire, Louis and 
Charles, in order that they might divide their 
grandfather Charlemagne’s empire. This 
meeting was followed in 843 by one at nearby 
Verdun and out of the consequent territorial 
division grew the countries of France and 
Germany and the “middle strip,” Alsace 
and Lorraine. Nearly eleven centuries later 
the French defense of Verdun was held to 
be the turning point of the World War. 

Macon was one of the first towns in France 
in which Scouting appeared. The first troop 
was organized in 1911 by three boys, Georges 
Matthes, Felix Michel, and J. Grollier, all 
of whom gave up their lives in that saddest 
combat in history, the World War. There 
are now four troops in Macon and each troop 
has a Cub Pack and a Rover Clan. 

The uniform of French Scouts is quite 
similar to that of American Scouts but their 
badge is different as anything suggesting the 
fleur-de-lis would bring back too poignantly 
the days before Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite. 


Correspondence Club for All Boys Everywhere. Send for Rules. 
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Picture a wilderness of waving grass 
that stretches to the horizon, broken 
only by cypress swamps and pools of 
black, still water, and the straight, 
white line of a road. No sound but 
the splash of an alligator—the occa- 
sional whirr of a motor on the Tami- 
ami Trail. There in the depths of the 
Florida Everglades a crew of men is 
at work setting telephone poles—ex- 
tending the lines of the Bell System. 

Imagine toiling day after day in a 
country where every hidden pool and 
drainage ditch may conceal deadly 
snakes—where every stranded log may 
turn into a ten foot alligator beneath 
your feet! Bad enough—but these are 
not the worst difficulties to be 
overcome by the telephone men. 

The nature of the ground in W/ 
the Everglades makes ordinary 
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hole digging an impossibility. Over 
the subsoil of coral rock lies a spongy 
layer of muck, several feet in depth, 
that fills in as fast as it can be dug out. 

Here is how the poles are set. A pipe 
is driven seven feet deep, through the 
muck, into the coral. A charge of dy- 
namite is pushed to the bottom and the 
pipe withdrawn. Then the pole, held 
erect by guy lines, is set up with its 
base directly over the spot, and the 
dynamite is detonated. At the instant of 
explosion the pole drops into place, and 
the soft bog settles tightly around it. 

When you use your telephone, 
think of the resource, the ingenuity, 
the efficiency that lies behind it; the 
single system of communi- 
cation that enables you to talk 
to any one, anywhere, at such 
small cost. 
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The Auto-Type 
Electric BIKE Horn 
It’s by name — and it fairly shes 
“Gangway.” successful auto-type electri 


bike horn, Operates from one No.6 dry paneer, 
same as your light—giving over 25,000 sharp, 
penetrating blasts, 

Gangway has a beautiful, bright finish. It’s 
clear, distinct warn blast is a real safety 
signal, Every bike one, Price $2.50, com- 
plete with handle bar switch (less battery). 

# at any hardware or sport dealer. If he can’t 
eupoly, vrite ving us his name. Write for litera- 
ta bicyele head and tail lights. 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. Dept. 2500, Marion, Ind. 
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SOUSA SAYS 


SOUSA’S 
Choice 


and the choice of the world’s 
test artists, Conn 

Soepusatnetiapepetintan 
ing advantages to both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 
Easier to play. ificent 
tone. Many exclusive fea- 
tures yet they cost no more, 


Ask your dealer toshow “Oem the 
pts new — r Frits 
us for book and 
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“COLUMBUS” PKT. AND STAMP 
co. ELECT a R’S OUTFIT GIVEN 
Actual Sma affer;— 
fa fa coLU gree 
ae Pee iteans 
KET STAI pMounts 


me eee large Columbus stamp is a work of art that 
should be in every po The offer also includes 
» Cuba (Gomez) Agstralscians, Hiva. 
"aad deg. Jan N, Z., 26 un 


, and 
send 6c ‘stamps ; for post- 
LISBURN & TOWN SEND LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Peso i es FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS! SEND TODAY for packet of 29 dif- 

ferent Britisb Colonies, including searce 

d) Gwalior, Ch 

“am scenery. maps, animals, ships and many 
@ other fine stamps from far off, mysterious 

=@ colonies which you'll be proud to own. 
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ARRY was looking over a copy of the 
New York Sun. On the last page of its 
Saturday issue was a space devoted to post- 
age stamps. One of the large dry-goods stores 
had a rather long column ad., and grouped 
below the heading, “Stamp Exchange,” were 
about a dozen and a half small adlets, offering 
bargains in packets, approvals and single 
stamps, also stamps wanted and coins. 
Beneath “Stamp Collector,” was news of 


reer stamp clubs, one item of a surcharge of 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


price Qag List LIST 
Be GIVEN N af X 


Also fully illustrated U. 8. catalogue, indispensable for 
identifying U. 8. stamps, 50c. 
STANLEY GIBBONS, inc., 38B, Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


A BIG BARGAIN—ALL FOR ONLY 50c 


Stamp Aum, roviding spaces Ser 2200 stamps with 700 illustra- 
tions, packet s' 00 different amps, 500 es, and i 
enatre Ty Sie ven with cal order our — let’ which tells 
‘o Make a Stamp Collection Pro jae we page price 
list of albums, supplies and hundreds of bargains in sets and packets. 


QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN C 
Room 35, 604 Race St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY! 


FFERENT STAMPS (MANY MINTS) GIVEN, when 
a4 = pl Do it now and we will add an EXTRA Packet 
of SIAM, EGYPT, JAPAN, etc.! Our interesting approvals 

you a lot for your money 


FLORMAN STAMP MARKET _ 312514 Harlem Ave., Berwyn, Ill. 
QUALITY STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


Thousands of finestamps Ic to 3c each. Lowest prices and 
best quality. If extra large selections or U. 8. are request- 
ed send references. Dandy premium 100 all diff. French 
Col. (beauties) ee 3 15¢ to approval applicants. 


EIGWIN STAMP CO 
P. 0. BOX 858 VINELAND, WN. J. 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 
POCKET ALBUM, COMMEMORA- 
pi 1 40, MORE teen: 

an je 

TRAL a yy and CANADA ONLY. All 
for 6c to Approval applicants. 

GLENDALE STAMP Co. 

1342 B Linden Glendale, Calif. 


IFFERENT STAMPS 
10 Ry +4 asking for our — GIVEN 
approvals and lists. Postage 
Approval Books on United States, SpAitish Colonies, 


South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO.,312 East 23d Street, New York 


COLLECTIONS 


500 Different 30c; 2000, 75. 50 different 
Africa 15c. 60 Minorca Britian: ites srs Three hand- 
some Congo scenic stamps given to approva! applicants, 


ESSEX STAMP CO., Box No. 264, Bloomfield, N. J. 


DARK AFRICA 


50 different stamps from dark Africa containing Congo, 
Eritrea, Transvaal, Inhambra, Douden and other hard 
countries to approval applicants for only 10c. 


LITTLE RHODY STAMP CO., Georgiaville, R. 1. 


WANT A BARGAIN? 


Contains e Triangle, Nyassa Triangle, dandies ous 

Tangan, ayaa, “Tansiber. Abyeune. Newfoundland, 

a Ivador, etc. Only 10c to approval applicants! 
Hurry before they are gone. 

PHILIP K. PARKER, 10 Charlotte Rd., Marblehead, Mass. 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all asking for our net Approvals. Postage 2 cents. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
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Box 64 B Milwaukee, Wis. 

! Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 

B S! ae Ke 5e to approva. apnicants. If 
wil rite at once 


we will include a 
stamp album, a &, gauge and a big barg: <4 
without extra charge. tamp albums 16e: 30C: 
spaces $1 50; 16,000 s spaces $2.60 ani and $3.60 nS stay. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


NORTH POLE AIRMAIL! 


Scarce Norway North Pole issue (for Amundse: 
Polar Flight. se illustrated, also epee ket all different 
si ae uritania, toria, 


SHAP Riland, otc dia queer, Savador DIAMOND: 
A atamp “also c all for only Sc 
rn GRILL. Clifton, BALTIMORE, MD. 


AITUTAKI —FIJI—BRUNEI 











fee! tam BANZIBAR, TANGANY! ews sRiTwus, Kenya, 
a 
< Sea "ISLANDS. AFRICA ‘AME (NG 


Seman! etc.) “esti 8 ‘Briristi COLONIES, 3 for for’ oniy 6c 
but you ore ask for our big discount approvals, 1 10c, 
Kenwoed Stamp Co., 526 No. » Kenmeed, Dnata Calif. 


SCARCE AIRMAILS! 


me packet of all-different AIRMAIL STAMPS 

ONLY includin: arce Guinea (as illus- 

trated) Spain. Paraguay, Persia, 

All for &c to applicants for Banner Approvals! 
BANNER STAMP CO. 

Box 1170 STAMFORD, Conn. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 

Saou aren aet| 

Dutch Indies, sic, ete--entire outfit tor The to approval appli: 
Nice pocket stock book, every 1 

ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


A LOT FOR A LITTLE 
NOSSI-BE, Upper Volta, INDORE, TRAVANCORE, 
Mexico Revolutionary, M 

others. Catalogued $1:37. Yours for 5c and request 


for 50% approvals. 
PACIMPCO, Box 552B Glendale, Cal. 


























twenty centavos on thirty, olive bistre, of the 
1917 type from the Colombian Republic, and 


| a couple of paragraphs of advice and instruc- 
| tion for beginners. 


He handed the paper to 
Bob. “Philately is constantly gaining more 
notice in magazines and newspapers.” 

Bob thought the New York Times pub- 
lished more philatelic news and more stamp- 
advertising than any other newspaper. 
“They are realizing the attention the subject 
attracts. It has been estimated there are a 
million collectors in the United States.” 

“In the stamp column of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle the suggestion has been made 
that a ‘nautical’ collection would be a new 
line. Many varieties of water craft from 
native, primitive canoes to ocean liners may 
be found pictured on stamps.” 

Harry suggested, “Erich has a sail-boat. 
Perhaps he would be interested.” He con- 
tinued: “‘The Oregon Fish Commission has 
issued an order demanding a one-cent stamp 
be attached to each live crab and a twenty- 
five-cent stamp on every bag of oysters 
brought into the State from Washington. 
First you have to catch the crab—the stamp 
would probably be attached to its back— 
return it to the hamper and see how long the 
stamp remained in place.” 

Phil thought it would be great sport to 
watch a postmaster cancel the stamps. 

And Harry had a bright idea. “Why not 
do a little pre-cancelling? Just print ‘oyster’ 
on a twenty-five-cent value and ‘crab’ on the 
one-cent, and wouldn’t there be a big demand 
for those stamps! They’d sell like hot cakes. 
How the two words would stand out on a 
page of your album especially if in good 
black type.” 

“I think they would be classed as reven- 
ues,” was Bob’s opinion to which the others 
agreed. 
Phil was turning the pages of Scott’s 
“Monthly Journal” when his attention was 
arrested by the heading, “Tentative List- 
ings.” “Here are four Honduras airmail 
stamps with this note below.” He read: 
“We are informed that it is proposed to issue 
each month a new set of provisional air- 
post stamps. A limited number may be 
placed on sale at the post-office, but the bulk 
of each issue will pass into the hands of cer- 
tain speculators. Pending further information 
we expect to give a tentative listing to each 
issue as it appears so that collectors may know 
that the things exist but do not intend to in- 
clude them in our catalogue or albums.” 

‘Hear, hear,” shouted the other two and 
Phil went on: “Two earthquake sets for 
Nicaragua are listed under ‘Chronicle of New 
Issues,’ one for regular postage, the other 
airmail. These eighteen varieties were on 
sale for one day only, January 1, 1932. How 
about Tentative listing?” Phil cried 

Immediately six thumbs were held forward 
and pointed in the opposite direction from 
the sky. 

“Unanimous,” said Harry. “Philately is 
very much in need of such protection—a 
courageous catalogue publisher who will 
‘thumbs down’ on such ‘things.’ With no 
demand that class of stamp would soon dis- 
appear as its market depends on catalogue 
listing. A bagful have already faded away 
under that treatment.” 

“T have been studying Spain’s latest 
stamps, the Montserrat issue of thirteen 
values for postage and five, airplane,” said 
Harry. “The designs are heavy in decora- 
tion—almost oriental. Montserrat is a 
mountain of Catalonia in the northwestern 
part of Spain, famous for the Benedictine 
Abbey built more than half-way up its steep 
heights which reach four thousand and 
fifty-five feet. The name is derived from the 
Latin, Mons Serratus, describing the saw- 
like sky outline. An image of the Virgin, 
said to have been carved by St. Peter, 
was conveyed, in the year, 30 A. D. to a 
shrine at the monastery where it is known as 
the Black Virgin and is visited and wor- 
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shipped by thousands of 


ilgrims every year. 
The i oo which is small and carved of dark 
wood, has been decorated with valuable 


jewels and beautiful robes.. Three dates 
are on each stamp, 1011, 1881 and 1931, the 
first of which refers to the completion of the 
original building. Pope Leo had a crown 
brought from Rome and placed on the head 
of the Virgin in 1881. Fifty years have 
elapsed since the latter event and nine 
hundred to the original date. A representa- 
tion of the figure which is on the twenty | m 
centimos, dark violet, and thirty, deep red, 
depicts the seated Virgin with the Christ 


child on her knees. A ball is held in her right | $6; 


hand. Also a profile head is on the twenty- | 33 
five centimos, lake, one peseta, gray black 
and ten, deep brown. Surrounded by mighty 
pinnacles of rock the monastery is the subject 
of the forty centimos, dull blue and four pese- 
tas, rose lilac. An airplane flies over the Valle 
Malo where, also, the monastery may be seen. 
This engraving is for the airmail set.” 

“Spain may have been too active in stamp 
issuing but the subjects are deeply interest- 
ing,” said Bob, ‘‘and of historical significance.” 

““Word has come that the Azores will, in 
future, be supplied with unsurcharged Por- 
tuguese stamps for its postal needs, but a 
Lisbon printing is announced of the Ceres 
type now in service in the mother country, 
forty-eight centavos, pink, which has been 
overprinted, ‘Azores.’ Perhaps this will be 
the final stamp of a series which began sixty- 
four years ago. With the exception of the 
series of 1898, 1906 and 1910, the remainder 
were all surcharges.” 

Phil had seen the new Saar semi-postals 
which have appeared yearly since 1926 and 
have all been printed by the helio-gravure 
process. Appropriate paintings by famous 
artists have been chosen as subjects. This 
year they are “St. Martin and the beggar,” 
by Fritz Boehle; “Charity,” by Ridgway 
Knight and “The Widow's Mite,” by 
Dubufe. For the three preceding years a 
ten-franc value had been assigned to the 
final stamp of the set, but for the present 
occasion the amount has been cut in half. 
These values are always doubled so the re- 
duction is double too. The ten franc of 1928 
is catalogued nine dollars. 

“Do either of you collect Indian States?” 
Phil asked. 

Harry had a few but had not made much 
of an effort in that direction though he 
admitted some recent printings were a vast 
improvement over crude earlier issues. “The 
Jaipur set of 1931 is remarkably fine. So- 
ruth issued some pleasing designs in 1929. 
Other states to conform to the generally 
accepted type are Charkhari, Jaipur, Morvi, 
and Travancore. The ruler of this latter 
state has enough names to supply a large 
family. Suppose he came to America and 
it somehow happened you had to introduce 
him to your Scoutmaster and you’d forgotten 
the unlucky thirteenth name—well, here it 
is, complete. Sir Padmanabba Dasa Vanchi 
Pala Rama Varma Kulasrkhara Kiritapathi 
Manney Sultan Maharajah Raja Ramarajah 
Badadur Shamsher Jang. How much easier 
it would be to say: ‘Meet Mr. Jang.’ 

“Not all Rajahs have such long names,” 
said Harry. “‘Sarawak has remained true to 
one stamp design for fourteen years, the only | We 
changes being in colors and surcharges. But 
now, glance over your Sarawak mail and you'll 
find the portrait of Rajah Sir Vyner Brooke in 
uniform. The portrait is repeated on all four- 
teen values from one cent to a dollar.” 

Bob had some information about forth- 
coming issues. “In the midst of news of 
battling Japs and Chinese, Swiss artists have 
been at work on drawings for the Disarma- 
ment Conference stamps. M. Maurice 
Barraud has submitted an allegory of the 
Dove of Peace alighting on a broken sword 
while the Spirit of Peace landing on the torch 
has been prepared by George Fustier. For 
the airmails which have become a part of so 
many new issues Otto Bamberger’s picture 
of a commercial plane in swift flight will be 
used. The friendly ruler of Siam who, with 
his wife, visited the United States last year, 
will now send us his portrait. That the|* 
royal house of Chakri may be remembered, 
a commemorative series is in preparation on 
the lower values of which will be shown the 
present ruler, his father, and on the highest 
value, the original Chakri who first ascended 
the throne in 1782.” 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindl, re a 
any unsatisfactory service first to the advertiser and then to 
us. . In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 2c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them 

“A stamps sent bi advertisers involve no obli- 
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THE ASRIDCED ALBUM 
UNITED STATES STAMPS 


Provides spaces for every major variety of 
design or color of United States Stamps 
Descriptive Price List Given 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 

1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 
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ALL BOYS 
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Two hard to get stam h Seas which 
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GIGANTIC TRIANGLE STAMP! 


Beautiful Spain Columbus triangle (among the largest 
triangle stamps in the world) is included in our packet 
of all different stamps from Baden, Andorra, Morocco, 
Eritrea, etc., al' for only 5c to approval applicants. 

R. F. ADAMS 1025 SPRING ST., READING. PA. 
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Album holding 4000 stamps—1500 illustrations—only 25c. 


L.B. Hinman, Room 403-30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y- 


LIBERIA SET-— 
of 5 beautiful bi-colored Ship Stamps. Cat. 
50c for only 10c to ae Lt .-~y¥ Only 
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set. MATHEWS STAMP ‘CO., 532 First Nat. Bank Bidg- 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


HUNDREDS OF STAMPS 10c 


Incading ABYSSINIA. TRIANGLE. AJERRAIJAN, BCUADOR 
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Just the, all this for only 10c to applicants a our low priced 


G. P. WHITNEY, Mayo Court, Leominster, Mass. 


——> A NEW IDEA <— 


Replacing my usual premium offer, you may deduct 20% (one fifth) 

in the remittance coveri: your. first purchase from my approvals. 

Thee, you orale duplicates by c coaing. 7 your own premium and ob- 
In addition a oun ft to all applicants. 


em ‘ee. 
Pp. 4 DOSCHER, 352 Valley Stream Blvd., Valley Stream, L.1., N.Y 




















Pitch to the 
Batter! 


HAT’S an old slogan. But it 

takes on a new meaning when 
“Big Tom” Allen is catching, and 
“Bat” Nelson is pitching. Re- 
member how their personal feud 
nearly broke up the Hackett High 
football. team, as told last fall in 
“The Old Fighting Spirit.” 

Well they’re back again, and 
hard at it, as usual. Only this 
time Big Tom’s father takes a 
hand by offering a free trip to 
Europe for the entire team, if 
they can keep Big Tom from 
losing his red hot temper once 
during the season. 

And if you know Big Tom, and 
the razzing he had to take from Bat 
Nelson, you would know that was 
one big assignment. 


Read all about it in 
Pitch to the Batter 
By Harold M. Sherman 
Beginning in the May Issue. 











Should I Go to College? 


(Continued from page 16) 


contact with fellows from all over the coun- 
try, from the South and from the Northwest, 
from Boston and from Los Angeles. You get 
the confidence in yourself that comes from 
learning how to meet the countless situations 
that come up when you have to meet and 
become acquainted with, and cooperate with, 
fellows whose training and whose point of 
view are entirely different from your own. 

The third thing that a college education 
gives you is the degree itself—Bachelor of 
Arts, or Bachelor of Science, or whatever it 
may be. Itis, in effect, a certificate of accom- 
plishment. It means that over a term of years 
you have succeeded in meeting certain stand- 
ards that, in the main, require intelligence and 
effort and persistence and self-control. It 
marks you as the one man in three who, 
having gone to college, has been able to 
complete the course and graduate. It gives 
you membership in that informal association, 
composed of less than one man in a hundred, 
known as “‘college graduates.” 

Now. of these three things, the last, the 
college degree, is absolutely necessary only 
in certain specific occupations and under 
certain definite circumstances 

The second, the additional training and 
development that make you a more success- 
ful * mixer” when meeting or working with 
the other members of your group or com- 
munity or civilization, is useful almost any- 
where and everywhere. In some occupations 
it is very important, and in others it is much 
less important. It is far more important for 
leaders, for men who are going to become the 
guides or commanders of others, the execu- 
tives and administrators and department 
heads and higher-ups generally, than it is for 
the rank and file of fellows who have to put 
in most of their lives taking orders from 
others. 

The thing that is usually regarded as most 
important of all, the cargo of college informa- 
tion, is far more useful in some occupations 
than in others. In some it is absolutely essen- 
tial; in the case of doctors, for example. In 
other occupations it may mean nothing at 
all—in the case of a bricklayer, for example, 
or a paperhanger, or a sailor, or a trapper, or a 
chauffeur. 

To see how these things work out let’s take 
the case, say, of a teacher. Suppose you've 
graduated from Haliburton College, where 
you majored in education. 

First and foremost, your Haliburton degree 
helps you get the job. Although, out of 
nearly half a million teachers in the United 
States, nearly a third never graduated from 
either college or normal school, it’s getting 
harder and harder to get a teaching position 
unless you already have a college degree. 
Next, see how your day’s work, asa teacher, 
starts off. Here, say, comes a class in Eng- 
lish. Before the recitation starts, some ques- 
tions are asked. One boy wants to know 
whether Ivanhoe was really a_ historical 
character; another wants you to recommend 
a book on the Crusades; a third wants you to 
tell him where he can find out about chain 
mail and the different weapons used at the 
time of Coeur de Lion—particularly the long 
sword. 

To answer questions like that you need 
information, with the knowledge that a col- 
lege course usually gives you of where and 
how to find additional information, how to 
use books and libraries in different ways, and 
so on. 

Then the recitation begins. For three- 
quarters of an hour there is reading, followed 
by discussions, with various questions and 
comments. It requires information, but it 
also requires, if the class session is to be worth 
much of anything, something quite different: 
you have to know how to hold attention, 
how to arouse interest, how to stimulate 
curiosity, how to start a discussion. A great 
deal of that doesn’t come from books at all, 
but from social training. It requires the 
knowledge of how to get along with other 
people, how to secure their good-will and 
friendship and cooperation. 

Perhaps there is some one in the class who's 
just naturally a Bolshevik, ready to start 
trouble every time there is a chance. To deal 
with that chap you have to have pretty good 
knowledge of human nature, with still more 
of the social training that makes it available. 
You've got to know when to ignore him, when 
to call him down, when to laugh at him, when 
to threaten him with discipline or definitely 
send him from the room. Every time you 
make a mistake in those things, you lose 





ground. Every time you're able, through 
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Fully 
Equipped 
Ranger 

* Motorbike” 
Guaranteed 
Five Years 


Besides this Ran 
20 Styles, Color Ss ee nineteen we. snappy styles, colors 


A great variety to choose 


and sizes, 


and Sizes 


for our marvelous offers and terms. 
It pays you to buy from Bicycle 


We have _ been in business 40 years, and can offer you 
high grade bicycles, tires and sundries. 
that 1932 prices are down to rock bottom we offer ou 
new “Sentinel” Motorbike just as shown in the smalle 


$18.85, The fully equipped Ranger Motorbike costs 
few dollars more, of course. 


Do not buy until you have sent for our free illus- 
Send No Money trated catalog describing the many sizes and styles 


in which Mead bicycles are made. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG ge and write today for free catalog, 


you can be riding in a few days. 


Mead Mead Cyele Co. ’é 


from—a bigger selection 
find in most of the largest city stores! Don’t wait a minute—write right now 


To show you 


3 85 

A — 

picture to the right at the astounding price of only Cash 
‘1 y k a 






en 
for 30 Days’ TRIAL 


Now, boys, comes the biggest opportunity you’ve 
ever had to own this wonderful, genuine Ranger 
Bicycle. Our new low prices and special offers 
make it easy for you. And we'll let you ride 
it on 30 days’ trial! 


1932 Models What bicycles these are! 


Just take a look at the 
new features for 1932. Dazzling chromium front 
forks and mudguards; graceful new auto style 
chromium lamp; rims and all bright parts chro- 
mium plated; genuine grain leather saddle; pat- 
ented light tubular rear carrier, rounded edge 
tool tank, famous Ranger smooth running 
sprocket and chain. The finest construction and 
equipment of any bicycle in the country—all 
improved coaster-brake models and fully guaran- 
teed for five years. 


Earn Money For pleasure or profit— 


it’s just the bike for 
you. You can make money doing errands or 
delivery work for steres—and make your 
Ranger pay for itself! 








ger, you may select 


‘than you'll 
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Easiest way to 
repair and make 


a thousand and one things 





















Now you can hide nicks, 
seal cracks, plug up holes— 
repair a thousand and one 
things around the house— 
and make an endlessvariety 
of models—with this amazing new dis- 
covery that handles just like putty and 
quickly hardens into wood. Wood that takes 
and holds nails and screws. Neither cracks 
nor warps. You can carve, paint or turn 
it in alathe. Outlives most natural woods. 

THAT’S PLASTIC WOOD...which is sold 
in 9 colors by all paint, hardware and de- 
partment stores. Try it. 





Left: — Relief carving of Boy Scout 
Handbook Cover. Submitted in First 
National Whittling Contest 
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“A Knife to Make Things With” 


This New Boy Scout WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife is just 
right for whittling and woodcarving. It has four new 
blades .. . (1) a big one for coarse work, (2) a small 
one with 45° offset point for close-in work, (3) a 
scraper blade with a screw driver, can opener "snd 


bottle opener all in one, and (4) a “‘hollow-chisel” 
blade for extra fine work in carving ues feet, hands, 
etc. of figures. No blade like this in any other knife 
Boys, this is an entirely NEW knife. There is no other 
like it. It has been tested and approved by National 
Boy Scout Headquarters. See it at your nearest 
Cattaraugus hardware dealers 

A new folder comaplotaty describes this New 
Boy Scout WHITT-L- Knife and its 
four new blades. Sead: the coupon below 
for it this month and we will also send you 
our “HOW TO WHITTLE” booklet, 
giving all the tricks of whittling. 







CUTLERY COMPANY 
Little Valley, N. Y., U.S.A. 





MAIL FOR FREE 48-PAGE BOOK 
The A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 4-BL, Cincinnati, O. 
Send me—free—Big Book of Uses for Plastic Wood. 


Name. 





DE IE SES AS SI Re pt Retna te 3 bie S$ 


THIS OFFER GOOD IN UNITED STATES ONLY 


= Mail This Coupon Now ssessssssssssess 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co., Little Valley, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your folder completely 
describing the New Approved Boy Scout WHITT-L- 
KRAFT Knife and also your “How To Whittle’”’ booklet. 
Name 
Fee ee ae Sn ae ee 
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My favorite hardware dealer 1s 
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Learn to mount and 
kinds of birds, an’ . 
Tan skins and make 


your 
room. t men 
and boys will delight you. _ 


Send AT ONCE—TODAY— for. 
FREE BOOK! this coutitul new FREE BOOK 


whieh seite how you ¢ can learn Taxidermy at home. Ne 
fet Write tor yours TODAY. Bests your AGL. ii 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 1344, Omaha, Nebr. 


Pa REAL SCOUT TENT | 












Zipper Door, Stakes, Two Folding Pol and 
Carrying Bag. Absolutely Waterproof and Mil- 
dewproof. foot tall, 5 foot wide, and 7% foot 
long. Weighs, complete, only 5 pounds, 
two boys easily. 

te, delivered in U. S. A. only $5.00. 


Complete Line of Tents 
COMPAC TENT CORP., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Scout Division Tent Dept 


MATCHES 


ALWAYS DRY! 


—if 702 carry a Marble’s water-proof match 
box in your pocket, Absolutely water-proof 
holds supply for several days. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10-gauge shell. Only 
60c at your dealer’s, orsent postpaid. Get one 
today. Write for complete FREE Catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Company 
5092 Delta Av.Gladstone, Mich. U.S.A 
















Price 25e. each. Sam 


Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9 
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ered by leading magazine for interestin; 
enapshots that you can take. Thousands o 
ether publishers also want your photographs. & "es 


Earn $25 a Week EXTRA 
tell Il about this fasci- 
FREE BOOK pw I Bn 
with your camera right where youlive. Learn 
Photo-Journa! 
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peur hours into cash.” W, : 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS” 
Dept. 117 10 West 33rd St.. New York 
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IL, CLERK 
YOUNG MAN BE UP AND DOING 


for ** Sam."" Railway Mail Clerks, Carriers, 
eorne 5185 to kes month. Common education sufficient. 
Write IMMEDIATELY —today sure for free 32-page beok 
of U. S. Government positions now open te men-boys, 18 to 50. 


Dept. P1i71 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


STEMMLER’S ARCHERY TACKLE 
Chosen on its Merits for 
GOODRICH ARCHERY CONTEST 
Send 4c stamps for catalog of 
FINISHED BOWS - ARROWS 
RAW MATERIALS 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. 
Queens Village, L. I., N. Y. 
Oldest Makers in the U.S. A. 


Be 
mail. lessons prepared b: 1d" 
champions Guvenee Bares ‘and Frank 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 



















NEW TYPE 
FEATHERWEIGHT 
CANOE 


Light, Pace, Sturdy, Ten 
" ‘oot Size, 

* Cut, only - - - 417.50 
Larger Models at Equally Low Prices. Also Baby 
Outboard Racers and Speedboats. 

SEND STAMP FOR BOOKLET 


ECIALTY CO., Main St., Jamestown, Penna. 


BOY SCOUTS 


New b i 

Army and Scout Supplies— 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Mess 
Y its, etc. Send 4c stamps copy. 




















ESTABLISHED 1666 
4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 











your training and experience, to do exactly 
the right thing, you gain a certain additional 
standing with your students. You get a little 
more of their admiration ‘and: friendship. 
You become more ofa leader, a friend and 
counselor; if you have enough social training 
in these matters to do a first-class job, you are 
a good teacher: Without that ability, you 
are a poor one. 

So you see that, if you're: planning to 
become a teacher, you’ve got to get a college 
education. You need the degree to get the 
job at all, the information that college 
courses can give you to handle the job after 
you've got it, and as much social develop- 
ment as you can possibly get to handle it well. 

We can divide all the different occupations 
up into four groups, for the purpose of seeing 
whether or not they require a college educa- 
tion, and what each group requires from it. 

At the top of the list come the regular 
professions, like that of teaching. Lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, and teachers, all should 
have, and in most cases have to have, college 
training. They require a college degree, the 
information that college courses give, and as 
much of the social training, of this kind, that 
means the ability to meet and cooperate with 
different people, as you can get. 

With lawyers and doctors, the customary 
training in this country requires a college 
course, and a college degree, as a prerequisite 
for further study in a graduate school. Nearly 
all the better law schools in this country, and 
the medical schools, almost without exception, 
admit only college graduates to their courses. 

The second group of occupations is quite 
different, in that while it requires a lot of the 
specific information that you get in college 
courses, and a college degree to prove that 
you know enough about your subject and are 
entitled to a job, it does not require as much 
in the way of social development as the first 
group. 

Suppose you want to become a naturalist. 
You need a lot of specific training for it. 
You have to know a lot about biology and 
botany or entomology or embryology or 
whatever the particular branch of natural 
science that you want to follow may be. 
But after you get your college information 
and the degree that helps you secure a job, 
your work may not bring you in particularly 
close touch with other people. You may 
work practically alone on some research proj- 
ect in a laboratory, or make field trips that 
leave you pretty much to yourself for weeks 
together. The information side of your col- 
lege training is important, but the social 
training side is not. 

We'll have a chance to see more of what 
that means, and how important it becomes, 
when we get to the last article of this series, on 
choosing the particular college that will best 
suit your own special needs. 

In this group of occupations, along with 


coffee-grinder than before. Some of the new 
cars can develop a speed of from fifty-five to 
sixty miles an hour in second gear. 

In the matter of gears the Auburn has 
developed what is known as a two-gear ratio 
by means of which the driver can adapt the 
engine speed and wheel power to driving 
conditions. In other words, there are two 
types of gears, one to furnish a maximum of 
power when driving in traffic or in mountain- 
ous country and the other allowing a reduc- 
tion of one-third of the engine power without 
affecting the speed in level country driving. 
This is another one of the many forms of 
economy of operation that seems to have 
been the goal of achievement in this year’s 


cars. 

And coming back to the power plant again, 
it is not surprising to see that a number of 
this year’s cars have adopted the “floating 
power” idea developed by Chrysler and the 
Plymouth last year. Now nearly all the cars 
have “floated” their engine in one way or 
another, mounting them on rubber to take 
up the vibration of the power plant when in 
operation. None, however, has “floated” 
the engine to the degree of the Plymouth 
engine. It is mounted, or practically sus- 
pended at two points on cushions of rubber, 
and it is an amazing thing to see the terrific 
vibration of the engine when in operation, 
and to realize that but for the rubber mount- 
ing all that vibration would be conveyed 
directly to the body of the car, and in a 
degree to the occupants. In truth the new 
cars seem to be as nearly vibrationless and 





as soundless now as an automobile can be 


that of naturalist, go nearly all the other 
scientific pursuits.’ Chemist, metallurgist, 
archeologist. In the same group we also find 
the many sorts of “engineers” who have to 
have specific training, as well as a college 
degree—electrical engineer, chemical en- 
gineer, mechanical engineer, civil engineer. 
You can enlarge the list for yourself. Archi- 
tects belong in it. So do accountants. So do 
all the many highly-trained people who make 
scientific or semi-scientific ‘‘surveys’”— 
educational surveys, telling what school 
systems lack, industrial surveys, and so on. 
Economists and others who belong in the 
same field, working largely on the mental 
or theoretical, rather than the practical 
side of things, can also be included in this 
group. 

We can say that the occupations in the 
first group require professional training; the 
occupations of this second group require 
technical training. 

Then we come to a third group that re- 
quires neither a college degree, nor profes- 
sional or technical training—but in which 
social training and development is so valu- 
able that at least a part of a college course is 
certainly to be recommended for it. 

Suppose, for example, you want to go into 
political work. You don’t need a college 
degree for that and you need no technical 
training, but it’s particularly important for 
you to be able to make a good impression on 
people when you meet them. It’s important 
to know how to talk and debate and discuss 
capably, so that you can influence others to 
your way of thinking. Usually a man who 
has had college training has quite ‘an ad- 
vantage over others who have not, in these 
matters. 

All sorts of the so-called “‘social’’ occupa- 
tions belong in this group. Settlement 
workers, men who work with religious 
organizations, like the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. M. H. A., require good social develop- 
ment and social training. Boy Scout leaders 
should have it. Curiously enough, an un- 
usually large army that is rarely thought of 
in this connection, that of salesmen of all 
sorts, should also have it. In short, if the 
occupation that you want to follow means a 
great deal of contact with other people, with 
many different people, you will do well to get 
a certain amount of college training at one of 
the great colleges or universities that have 
become notable for giving that very thing— 
even though it is not listed in their cata- 


ogs. 

Finally, we come to the fourth group of 
occupations; the largest one of all. Nine 
men out of every ten belong in it. It in- 
cludes all the vast array of manual and men- 
tal occupations that require no special train- 
ing, either professional, technical, or social, 
that you can’t get in high school, or in the 
actual work itself. 


(Concluded from page 26) 


made, and when one looks at them in the 
light of the “rattle-traps” of thirty years 
ago, there is a big smile evident. 


ACK in 1898, Mr. J. W. Packard, not 
yet an automobile manufacturer, but 
an enthusiastic motorist, decided to invest in 
a car, a “horseless carriage” then. More- 
over, he had the courage to attempt to drive 
it from the factory in Cleveland where it was 
made, to Warren, Ohio, a distance of fifty- 
five miles. He bought the car all right and 
at an early hour in the morning started 
from Cleveland, sitting up very high in the 
air, and handling the steering tiller (steering 
wheels were not used until about 1900). 
But he had not gone far when the car, which 
he later pronounced as having been a “rat- 
tling good gas buggy” slipped into a rut and 
the steering tiller whipped around so hard 
it hit him in the chest and knocked him off the 
seat. 

The car, roaring along at fifteen miles an 
hour, obligingly ditched itself, and Mr. Pack- 
ard overtook it and got it back on the road 
again. In the next nineteen miles he had to 
“get out and get under” six different times 
to fix something. Then a few miles more 
and a tire burst and the core of glue and 
feathers blew out and liberally coated the 
young owner. After that the drive chain 
broke, the radiator sprung a leak and Mr. 
Packard finally reached home, having his 
new car towed the last five miles by a team 
of. horses. A little upset, he called the 
manufacturer on the telephone and. offered 
some suggestions as to how the car should 
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Suppose, for example, you expect to be a 
cabinet-maker. For that, a certain amount 
of vocational training, but no college course 
or college degree, is necessary. - Lumber- 
jacks don’t need to go to college. Men who 
supervise the loading or unloading of steam- 
ship cargoes need only vocational, rather 
than college, training for the work. Clerks, 
storekeepers, bus drivers, and most farmers 
do not have to have college training. || 
may very well be that they would benefit 
greatly from a college course, but those occu- 
pations certainly do not necessitate it. 
Skilled craftsmen of all kinds, like brass 
workers or leather workers, do not need 
college training. 

Even artists and musicians, actors and 
creative workers in fields like that of news. 
paper writing, do not really have to have 
college training. A musician may get far 
more than college could give him through 
studying with some particular teacher, after 
the manner of the apprentices in the old days 
of the Guilds. The same is true of artists, 
Frequently a man in a newspaper office, 
from the association that he has and the 
training that he gets on that particular 
paper, will develop into a brilliant writer. 
A college education might have proved of 
great additional value to him—and might 
not. 

But in looking over all the mental and 
manual occupations of this fourth great 
group that takes in nine-tenths of all the 
activity in the country, you have to keep this 
one thing definitely in mind: 

The higher up you get in any particular 
activity or occupation, the more likely you are 
to have need of the specific knowledge and 
social development that comes from a college 
course. 

A brakeman on a freight train doesn’t need 
a college education. But if he rises to where 
he may become superintendent of the rail- 
road, he’s likely to wish that he had it. 

Try to decide, now, while you're still in 
preparatory school, what your life-work is 
going to be. If you have to make a change, 
later on, you're likely to find out that even a 
mistaken goal is usually better than no goal 
at all. After you’ve made your decision, see 
what the particular occupation you have in 
mind requires in the way of: 

(A) A college degree, to get a job, or for 
further study. 

(B) Professional or technical training. 

(C) Social development, with all that it 
means in the way of leading and influencing, 
and taking orders from, or giving orders to, 
your fellow-workers and the people you meet 
as you go along. 

Then, with those things pretty clearly in 
mind, decide whether or not you really 
should have college training—and how much 
effort you are willing and able to make, to 
get it. 


When the Inventors “Step On It” 


have been built. The manufacturer resented 
his suggestions, however, and huffily told 
Mr. Packard that if he was so clever he'd 
better build a car of his own, which advice 
Mr. Packard took very seriously. 

Now, the “rattling good buggy” has such 
things as automatic ride-control, shock 
absorbers, which, with floating power, makes 
it ride almost as smoothly over a rutty 
country road as it does over the newest 
concrete. This ride-control feature is a de- 
velopment of 1932 also, and nearly every car 
has adopted it in one form or another. As 
in the Pontiac and Packard and others, the 
control is operated by means of a plunger 
from the dash board, but in some cars it is a 
device thermostatically controlled which 
automatically adjusts the shock absorbers to 
road conditions. And in addition to this 
practically every new car has made a definite 
effort to insulate the body against vibrations 
and shocks, by welding joints, insulating with 
shock-proof material wherever possible. In 
the case of the Franklin, the inside panels 
have been all sprayed with asphalt emulsion 
to deaden sound, and the dash and even the 
floor boards have been insulated with hair 
felt, thereby taking every chance for a rattle 
out of the “buggy.” 

Nor have the engineering minds alone 
been busy to bring present-day perfection 
to this 1982 development of the old buck- 
board with a gas engine on it, first manufac- 
factured in 1892—some say by Duryea. The 
designers and body builders have spent long 
hours working out their ideas with the result 
that we have any number of innovations in 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





body types. There is the model known as the 
“Tear Drop,” and another known as the 
“Bear Cat,” each of which shows the influ- 
ence of airplane design in their development. 
The last named is not new, for the Stutz 
company has had its Bear Cat and Super- 
Bear Cat for some time, but their design has 
been changed this year to give them much 
more of a racy appearance. 

This change of line has entered into the 
modeling of the hood and radiators, more 
especially the latter. The DeSoto has repro- 
duced a type of racing-car front with a 


Helps for Model 
By Frank 


AST month we gave a few helpful hints 
L to our many readers who will contest 
for the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
Awards, which this year will total $75,000. 
As was explained last month, no elaborate 
equipment is necessary, and the time required 
for such a project will be amply repaid in 
the satisfaction of a real achievement. 

Good foundations are essential to the 
success of almost any enterprise. And so it 
is therefore important that foundation parts 
of your model Napoleonic coach be well 
made. Take the axles, for instance. They 
are the foundations on which the rest of 
your model is built. It is important that 
they be strong and sturdy, to withstand the 
necessary handling in shipment and in 
judging. Many coaches limped into the 
State and national contest last year with 
wheels broken off, due to the axle shafts 
breaking from the axle proper. You can 
avoid such a misfortune happening to your 
coach by reinforcing the wooden shaft with 
a thin nail driven into the shaft lengthwise 
and into the axle proper, or by grooving the 
under edge of the axle and fitting the groove 
with a 4” wooden dowel rod or 14” metal 
rod. The ends of the rod should project on 
each end as the shafts. 

On many of last year’s coach models the 
reach pole proved to be the weak point. 
This was due largely to the fact that the 
holes drilled for the king pin, sway strap 
loops, and rear axle braces were drilled too 
large. You will find a wooden reach pole 
satisfactory if the proper wood is used, such 
as boxwood, maple, birch, etc. 

The term bolster is defined as a support or 
prop. The bolsters on your model coach carry 
the tonneau block and the front end of the 
reach pole. In design, the two bolsters are 
much the same, and like many other parts of 
the coach, are ornamental as well as useful. 

You will notice in the cross-section views 
of the bolsters that the sides are curved. 
There is a peculiarity in the shape of the 
rear bolster in particular that was overlooked 
by many Guild members last year. The con- 
tour of the inside edge is nearly flat, while 
the outside edge assumes a more curved 
shape. Because the king bolt passes through 
the center of the front bolster, the bolster is 
heavier at this point. The ends of both 
bolsters are the same width. 

Note that the king bolt head is counter- 
sunk in the top of the front bolster, the reach 
pole being held in place by a metal band clip 
and a small pin. Several reach poles were 
broken last year because the king bolt ran 
through a hole drilled in the reach. The 
method mentioned above and on page No. 8 
of your Guild Manual will lessen the chance 
of breaking the reach. 

Many boys prefer to use castings for such 
parts as the corner eagles, reach, body 
hangars, ete. When castings are used, don’t 
overlook the fact that all details must be 
carefully worked to have them as sharp and 
distinct as possible. Judges in the 1932 
competition will scrutinize these details very 
closely, and will give very little credit to 
castings which are left in practically the 
condition in which they are received, or were 
taken from the mould. Rough castings must 
not be used. 

At first glance, making the eagles may 
seem almost an impossibility. But you will 
be surprised how easy it is to make your own 
eagles. Gum wood makes an excellent wood 
for carving purposes, and basswoed will pro- 
duce fine results, as well as working easily. 

There are three body measurements which 
should be checked. One is the length of the 
coach body across the top at the centerline, 
another is the width of the body across top 


rounded radiator which gives it a very ag- 
gressive appearance. Other types have con- 
centrated on the triangular radiator, giving 
the cars a fine “‘split-the-wind” effect, and 
these new fronts with their chromium grill- 
ing, highly artistic radiator caps, and fine 
stream lines of the body, give the 1932 busses 
the appearance of speed, power and, yes, I 
might say, aggressiveness. Anyhow, they 
certainly make a fellow want to crawl inside 
under the wheel, and start somewhere; any- 
where, just so long as there is plenty of road 
and a chance to keep right on riding. 


Coach Builders 
C. Riess 


at the center, and the other is the body 
height at the door center. Note also that 
around each window opening there is a small 
recess. This should be cut in neatly and 
carefully so that the appearance of the win- 
dow is not marred. 

The rope body mouldings proved a stum- 
bling block to many Guild members last 
year. Many boys made their rope mouldings 
by stamping the design in thin brass with a 
die. One thing should be kept in mind if 
this method is used, and that is not to get 
the moulding too flat. Each “twist” should 
be fully and nicely rounded so that the whole 
moulding will add life to the appearance of 
the coach. A flat moulding will naturally 
give a flat and uninteresting appearance to 
the whole side of the body. 

Some excellent mouldings are made by 
twisting together wires of proper diameter. 
After the wires have been twisted together, 
they should be filed flat on one side and 
then soldered to the foundation piece. 

Judges were astonished to find on some 
coaches that the heads of nails were left 
glaringly projecting out beyond the mould- 
ing itself. This is a violation of one of the 
cardinal principles of fine craftsmanship. No 
matter how fine a coach may be in other 
respects, such carelessness will ruin its chance 
for one of the major awards. 

Whenever you have finished any of the 
wood parts of the coach they should be 
given a coat of thin shellac. This will keep 
the work clean and also will serve as a 
filler base for the paint materials which are 
to be applied later. Many of last year’s 
models gave evidence of having been painted 
in a hurry. Don’t depend too much on the 
last week or two for painting your model, 
but rather keep working the paint job along 
with the rest of the work. You will then 
approach the finish with the assurance that 
your painting will be as neatly done as the 
rest of the work. 

Fitting the body hangars to your coach 
body should be done with several points in 
mind. In the first place, they must be so 
placed that the hangar shackle-bolt eyes fit 
the span of the spring eyes. This span varies 
slightly between the front and rear springs. 
You will also notice that there is a slight 
difference in the shape of the front and rear 
hangars. It is important to place the 
hangars correctly, for otherwise the body 
will not hang right when suspended from the 
spring eyes. Quite a few coaches submitted 
last year were incorrect in this respect. 

After having correctly located the hangars 
on the body, they must be fastened securely 
in place If they are of metal, they may be 
bolted with a bolt extending through the 
hangar and the coach bottom. The hangars 
may also be fastened with ordinary wood 
screws. Screw heads which are countersunk 
in the hangar will disrupt the design pattern 
unless the head of the screw is filled over 
with solder, and the design features filed across 
the surface of the head. 

When a wooden hangar is used, instead of 
cast metal hangars, the neck should be rein- 
forced with a thin nail or a bit of stiff fine 
wire. This is done by drilling a hole from 
the upper outside of the neck into the arm 
endwise as far as possible. A little glue on 
the nail will help hold it in place. 

Throughout the construction of your 
coach, keep in mind that strength is an es- 
sential part of good craftsmanship. Your 
model should be made to withstand the 
necessary handling of the coach by the 
judges and in shipment, and this means that 
you must figure out, at each step, the 
strongest construction possible, while still ad- 
hering closely to your design. 
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WINTHS BIKE 


BOYS! Here's the finest bicycle you ever saw! New 
deluxe motorbike model—built for speed! Comes to you 
fully equipped with horn, headlight, 


coaster brake, 


wheel stand, telescope pump, and other big fea- 


tures. Enameled in beautiful colors: chromium plated. 
And just think! This bike can be YOU RS—without one 
cent of cost! 


Join the Crowell Club and deliver three well-known 
Magazines to regular customers. No experience neces- 
sary; 
gaaee and earning your own SPENDING MONEY 


we will start you winning dozens of wonderful 


can easily do this in your spare time. Hurry! 


the coupon! 








BOYS! 








This Speedy r 
MOTORBIKE ee a ee 
Can Be Yours 
Without Cost! Address 
City . State 


Me. 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Jim: I want to earn MONEY and PRIZES. 
Start me as a salesman at once. 


Jim Thayer, Dept. 254, 














FRE Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooter's digest—tells 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
comme a crack shot. Benjamin Single Shot 
now $4.50 postpaid. Benjamin Aut ie 25 
Shot now $7.50 postpaid. WRITE! 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


g Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, etc, 











Save money. Print for others, big profit. 
, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Power $149. Easy 
s; rules sent. Write for free catalog with all de- 

cL» tails. The KELSEY Co.,Y-71, Meriden, Conn. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Near St. Louis. Ages 8 to 20. Develops red-blooded 
American manhood. Accredited to all colleges. Aiso 
Business Course. * Shop. eaches “How-to- Study.’” 
Aviation, Swim, Ride, Athletics. Teams for all. Catalogue. 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 137 Mexico, Missouri 


Moulds to cast Lead Soldiers, In- 

dians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 

mals. 235 Kinds. Send sc Stamp 

for Illustrated catalogue. 

HENRY SCHIERCKE, Dept. B.L. 1 
Ghent, N. Y. 


BOY SCOUT MERIT BADGE 


In Archery. Complete materials for uirements. Im- 
Py monwood Stave, Six selected Birch Shafts, Six 

ullet Points, Six Turkey Feathers, Linen for String, 
Bo Wax and Fletching Glue $2.40. 


MINNEHAHA ARCHERY COMPANY, 823 W. Minnehaha Parkway, Minneapolis, Mina. 


DRAW FROM BLUEPRINTS 


Drawing taught by practical method. Blue Prints of Free- 
hand, Architectural and Mechanical Subjects. Complete 
in Loose Leaf Book, Price $1.00. 


P. H. FROHWEIN, 414 E. 3rd Ave, Roselle, N. J. 


‘\ MAKE sPendING money 
Practical sign writer —how to get work—and what to 
charge. Individual criticisms by an artist of 12 years 
experience. Write for more complete details, today! 
Modern Show Card School--301 8th Ave. S. Wausau, Wis. 
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Sensational New ‘‘MELODY KING’* 
undreds of miles 
MELODY KING" Satonis $1700" Poe 































Crystal Radio roe endless it. Or- 
dinary range 10 to 25 miles ays over 
Ideal bedside 


. Catalog 10c 








radio. ** i. 
MELOMITE CO., DEPT. B-40, Fairmount Station, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MERE'S THE PIN WE WANT 
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1932 CATALOG SHOWN mOOW 
StAss Ccus. bocitiY joe. MEOALE eT 
‘ OUY FROM THE Cus PIONEERS 
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Five Sections, Brass 3 
BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE Five Sections no ngh Sen 
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extra. BENNER & COMPANY, 1.59, Trenton’ Ned. 
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Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
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Don’t be a failure. 
aster perfectspeech. Livea healthy, nor- 


mal and life. Send for free book which tell: 
THE LEWis insTitUre 13088 Woodward Ave., Detrok, Mich, 


Talcott (15th yr.) Boys 8-12; Greenkill (27th yr.) Boys 12-18 
Unusual Y. M. C. A. camps. Limited number of boys. On private 
lakes in mountains; 2% hours from N.Y. All sports, eed food. 
music, dramatics, woodcraft, 3 weeks $39-45; season $126. CStelegus. 
A. J. S. Martin, Suite 915-L, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

Some day a Rocket will 


THE MOON! rush gloriously to it. Map 


oi the Moon, with legend of Mountains, Streaks, Ocean 
Beds, Lunar Railroad, Chasms, etc., 10c. Dangers First 
Rocket Ships will meet! 10c, Curiosities of the Sky-Demon 
Star; Seeing two crescent moons, etc. Star Explosions, i0c. 
Arthur Ihsen, 3984 Drexel, Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















His grandfather had ten. 


buy is one of many offered. 
This is the Age of Selection. 
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us how to live by this year’s rules. 


Read the advertisements in this 
date in this Age of Selection. 
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The Age of Selection 
is here 


Our times are marked by one vast advantage over all past history— 
freedom of choice for the average person. 


A young man now has a hundred interesting careers to consider. 
Many paths are open to the scientist, 
writer, teacher, athlete, business man. 
choose between rail and bus and car and plane. 


For advertising keeps us informed. 
Tells us the special benefits of this, the new features of that. 
us how to build houses and how to make muffins. 


As we read we learn how to discriminate, to recognize worth, to be 
sure of value received. Before we buy a car or refrigerator or a can 
of beans, we know what it is and what it offers. Advertising teaches 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout World 


of the National Broadcasting Company. Mr. 
Head introduced Scout West, who led the an- 
nual rededication ceremony. Mr. Head said: 

“The basic stre of this great Move- 
ment and the id which it fosters and 
inculcates, were never more strikingly exem- 
plified than by the record of the Boy Scouts 
of America during the trying period through 
which we are now passing. 

“Scouts in hundreds, yes, literally thou- 
sands, of towns and cities and hamlets, have 
given of their energies and their loyalties in 
a most magnificent measure, to the allevi- 
ating of distress and to the service of our 
fellow men. 

“When the Boy Scouts of America quickly 
tendered their services to the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief, no 
time was lost in mobilizing resources. F 
and fuel in many cases have been paid for 
out of troop funds that are limited at best. 

“Tasks calling for untiring service, with 
no thought of recompense or reward other 
than the knowledge of a good deed well done, 
have been performed daily by Scout Troops 
throughout the United States. Thousands of 
tons of used clothing and shoes have been 
collected and distributed, as have tons upon 
tons of foodstuffs. 

“‘We of the National Council are proud of 
this splendid contribution. We know that 
the nation shares with us in this pride, and as 
we adults of the Scout Movement reflect upon 
the stirring record of these future citizens, 
we can only humbly acknowledge the honor 
which is ours to share in their noble work.” 

This national broadcast was made possible 
through the courtesy of the Carnation Com- 
pany, which permitted to the Boy Scouts of 
America an interpolation of six minutes in 
their national musical program in order to 
admit our rededication program. 

Another very interesting Anniversary Week 
National Radio program was that which was 
broadcast by the Columbia System direct 
from the National Office—the first such 
occasion—on the evening of February 11th, 
when Boy Scout Troop No. 21, of Wood- 
mere, L. I., under the leadership of Scout- 
master Charles A. Hewlett, presented an 
actual meeting of the Troop. There were 
present and participating in the ceremonies 
an actual candidate whose official induction 
into the Troop took place during the broad- 
cast, also another Scout who had become a 
member of the Troop only a*week previous. 
This very interesting program was widely 
listened to, as evidenced by the nature of the 
comments which we have received from 
many parts of the country. We owe the 
Columbia System a debt of gratitude for 
making this splendid opportunity available 
to us at large cost to themselves. 

We were happy in having a congratulatory 
cablegram from Lord Baden-Powell, reading: 
“‘Cordial greetings upon the Twenty-Second 
Anniversary of the Boy Scouts of America. 
—Baden-Powell.” 

One of the important and interesting 
features of the Scout Week celebration, of 
course, was the many pilgrimages which were 
made to points of interest in connection with 
the life of George Washington. This was 
possible to a greater degree in the East and 
South than in the Middle West and Far 
West, but opportunity was taken every- 
where of local points of interest associated 
in some way with Washington. 

Hundreds of Troops also found the oppor- 
tunity in Scout Week to do some service 
for others, carrying forward some of the 
splendid relief projects with which Scouts 
have been associated. 


Washington Anniversary 

"THE memory of George Washington was 

honored on the 200th Anniversary of his 
birth by Boy Scouts throughout the United 
States. It is impossible to enumerate all of 
these splendid ceremonies but some were of 
special interest. At Wakefield, Va., where 
Washington was born, Scout Troop No. 33 
from the Takoma Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D. C., stood at salute as the 
Colors were raised at sunrise on February 
22nd. The boys had encamped at Wakefield 
for the ceremony. 

In the Valley Forge Pilgrimage of Boy 
Scouts from Philadelphia and vicinity, on 
Washington’s Birthday, fully 9,000 Scouts 
participated. General Pershing, with the 
National Scout Commissioner on his right, 
reviewed the Scout contingent and addressed 
the great gathering, numbering, in all, nearly 
40,000 persons. 


(Concluded from page 23) 


(COMMISSIONER BEARD, after leading 


the great group of Scouts in the recita- 
tion of the Scout Oath, drew an illustration of 
the soldier and the hiker and the portageur, 
each of whom has his pack to carry. The 
National Scout Commissioner concluded: 

“The lesson that Valley Forge teaches all 
the Scouts of today is that Washington 
succeeded because he did not fight his pack. 
The wilderness of the Far North is strewn 
with the bleaching bones of men who fought 
their packs. 

“Every soldier and every man must carry 
a pack. Among the sourdoughs in the wilder- 
ness there is a saying that one must not fight 
his pack, that is, must not fret and whimper 
because of his load. 

“There is no one in the world who can 
escape carrying a pack. With you boys it 
may be an unsympathetic school teacher, 
employer, or even parents who do not under- 
stand and appreciate the meaning of Scout- 
ing, or it may be studies which you must 
pursue in order to make your grade. Of what- 
ever your pack consists, do not fight it, but 
keep your Scout smile as you march along. 

“‘ Just remember, boys, that no time in the 
history of America has it been more worth- 
while to live and ‘work than at the present 
day; no time has America seen greater need 
of just such an organization as yours, where 
the boys may learn the eternal principles of 
service, justice and the necessity of being 
heart and soul unreservedly with the United 
States in the great work which is before it, 
to preserve the priceless heritage of the 
privilege of living a decent life in our own 
great Republic.” 

Apropos the Washington Anniversary, 
I am happy to present herewith an extract 
from a recent letter from Lord Baden- 
Powell, Chief Scout of the World, who, 
because traveling, was unable to broadcast 
his felicitations to America upon the Wash- 
ington Anniversary, and sent, through me, 
instead, his cordial good wishes to the Boy 
Scouts of America. Lord Baden-Powell points 
out the very interesting facts that both his 
birthday and that of Lady Baden-Powell, 
who, by the way, was recently elected Chief 
Guide and Girl Scout of the World, occur on 
February 22nd, and also that his great 
grandfather was an American colonist and 
that his own father was alive in the time 
of Washington. 

“So,” the letter continues, “I feel closely 
interested in the history and growth of the 
United States, and I realize that, after all, 
two hundred years is not such a very long 
space of time. 

“But what a wonderful development has 
gone on within that limit! Look at America 
then and look at her now. Then look at our 
Movement, how it only started twenty-two 
years ago, from nothing, and look at it now! 

“The Girl Guides and Girl Scouts have 
instituted February 22nd as a Thinking Day. 
I can commend the idea to Boy Scouts, too— 
namely, to think how our Movement has 
grown up in those few years, and then to look 
forward and visualize what it may now do in 
the next twenty-two if each and every Scouter 
and Scout makes up his mind that he will do 
his best to help and promote it.” 

*‘Scouting has a glorious opportunity and 
a great future before it; whether it succeeds 
depends largely on the future work done by 
those who are Scouts today. I believe it will 
succeed, and I heartily wish it success. 
Yours sincerely, Baden-Powell.”’ 


To Assist Unemployed 
[NCIDENTALLY referring to service, the 

Boy Scouts of America are cooperating 
in the united action for employment spon- 
sored by the American Legion, the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and other groups, 
numbering some twenty or more which have 
set up the laudable objective of finding 
jobs for a million unemployed. The work is in 
progress and Scouts have offered, in many, 
towns and cities where the opportunity 
exists, to undertake such duties as may 
properly fall within a boy’s scope. They are 
rendering fine service as messengers and in 
other capacities. 

This is a splendid extension of their efforts 
for the relief of the needy and unemployed 
in which they have m engaged. This 
service is a matter of outstanding record in 
more than four hundred Council centers and 
in thousands of other towns and villages. I 
have had hope that we might carry the com- 


_ plete record of this extraordinary effort in 


“the columns of Boys’ ‘Lirz, but space 


present all this admirable record is not avail. 
able. I am sure that those among my 
readers who did not have the opportunity 
to participate in this splendid undertaking, 
will want to join me in expressing our sincere 
thanks to those who have carried out this 
remarkable task, though these Scout activi. 


ties were in the spirit of service and without 


* expectation of thanks. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Trip 


WHEN Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, mem- 


ber of our National Executive Board and 
Chairman of our National Committee on 
Health and Safety, left for his new post in 
the Philippines, Scouts gathered at the 
Grand Central Station in New York, with 
hundreds of his friends, to say farewell. A 
contingent of New York City Scouts was 
present, with color-bearers from the National 
Office, and several national Scout Officials, 
At St. Paul, Minnesota, a representative 
group of Scouts and Scouters, headed by Mr. 
Charles L. Sommers of our National Execu- 
tive Board, met Colonel Roosevelt. Scouts 
were in a welcoming group also at Minne- 
apolis. At Minot, N. D., a group of Scouts 
came to the train, led by ex-Governor 
Nestos and Mayor Bratsburg, and at Fargo 
two hundred cheering Scouts met the Roose- 
velt party. At Spokane there was still 
another reception, and still another at Seattle. 


Winter Olympics 

MANY of the American and foreign com- 

petitors in the 3rd Winter Olympics 
at Lake Placid, N. Y., and thousands of 
visitors, took home with them pleasant mem- 
ories of the splendid services rendered there 
by Scouts. It was my own satisfaction to be 
present. Twenty Troops with 130 different 
Scouts and Scouters rendered approximately 
6,000 hours of service. The group was com- 
posed of Scouts from Adirondack Council, 
including provisional Troops from Lake 
Placid and Saranac Lake, while other groups 
were from the Malone and Tupper Lake 
districts. Much favorable comment was 
heard from newspapers and individuals on 
the work of the Scouts. The group was in 
charge of Scout Executive Frederic L. Well- 
ington and other leaders, assistance in the 
set-up being given by W. C. Wessel, Assistant 
National Camp Director. 

The activities were many and varied, and 
included ushering, messenger service, infor- 
mation service, lost-and-found service, taking 
tickets, directing crowds, clearing courses, 
and first aid to injured competitors. Despite 
the extremely cold weather and the out-of- 
door character of the tasks, there were only 
two cases of illness reported, and one of 
slight injury, special provision being made 
to have the boys unusually warmly dressed 
during their period of service. 


Motor Boat Show 


SEA SCOUTS of the Metropolitan area had 

a real taste of nautical service during the 
course of the National Motor Boat Show in 
New York, doing their part standing watches, 
and acting as aides and messengers through- 
out the show. Some fifteen units from New 
York and New Jersey participated in setting 
up and taking down the exhibit or in the 
manifold activities to which they were 
assigned. They took part in all of the im- 
portant ceremonies. 


Off to Palestine 

STERLING GORRILL, an Eagle Scout of 

Troop No. 5 of Berkeley, Calif., where 
he is a student at the University of Cali- 
fornia, sailed away from New York a few 
days ago to become a participant in one of 
the most interesting of expeditions to the 
Near East. When he reaches his destination 
in Palestine, he will join the Tellen-Naspah 
Expedition, now active in excavations at 
Mispah, some ten miles north of Jerusalem. 
Gorrill’s outstanding work in archeology 
while a member of an expedition to National 
Parks, two years ago, led to his selection. 

* * * * OK *:- * * 

For the second year the Master Farmer 
Award Committee of the State of New York 
selected for the 4A award two outstanding 
farm Boy Scouts, Eagle Scout Stephen 6. 
Burritt of Hilton, and Life Scout William 5. 
Ernest of Lockport. The presentation was 
made by Governor Roosevelt at the Master 
Farmer banquet at Ithaca, February 18th. 
The ‘award is for excellence in Scouting, 
school work, community service and farming. 
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The Big Three/ 


HERE THEY ARE—AND HOW! 


The three bonus winning champs of the BOYS’ LIFE ‘“‘live wire” bunch. 


In the circle is George Bean of Brunswick, Maine, who carried off 

high honors. George proved himself a real BOYS’ LIFE booster. 

He led the way with $57.50 earned in commission and bonus through 
BOYS’ LIFE in a single month. 


At the left is Bill Folwell of Berkeley, California, a hardy 
veteran BOYS’ LIFE booster, who took in $30.05. He came 
thru for the second consecutive year as a bonus winner. 
Bill says he is going to save his money for vacation time. 
That’s why he is a real “live wire’—always looking 

ahead. 


And at the right is Charles McDonald of Yonkers, 
New York, who rode into $15.70. Charles has 
been an ardent BOYS’ LIFE booster for a long 
time, and has earned lots of spare money in 
the last twelve months. He puts his spare 
time to good use and is always up with 

the leaders. 


JACK GARDNER, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Please send me the Live Wire Opportunity Outfit on earning spending money. 


I want to join up. 








The pause that refreshes, painted from an actual scene in the © 
directors’ room of one of America’s leading corporations é 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS WELCOMES 
the pause that refreshes 


All baseball fans know the seventh-inning 
stretch. Golfers relax at the refreshment stand 
on the fairway. Offices and workshops have a 
little minute that’s long enough for a big rest. 
And ice-cold Coca-Cola makes all these the pause 
that refreshes. + + + As naturally as night follows 
day, this national custom has reached thousands 
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of executive offices. ‘‘Time-out’’ for ice-cold 
Coca-Cola relieves tenseness—of mind or muscle. 
After that tingling, delicious taste and its cool 
after-sense of refreshment, you come up smiling 
for a fresh start. You find whatever you're doing 
is better done after the pause that refreshes. Treat 
yourself right. Try it! The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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LISTEN IN 


Grantland Rices— Famous 
Sports Champions aaa 
-e Coca-Cola Orchestra 
Wednesday 10:00 p. m. 
Eastern Standard Time 
ee Coast-to-Coast 


NBC Network. 





